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PKEIi’AL’K 


In this second volume of our history is present- 
ed to tlie reader the histor}* of the second sub-period 
of mediicval Hindu liistoiy of India. As stated 'in 
the beginning of llie preface to our first volume, the 
mediceval Hindu period of Indian Histoiy extends, 
according to our view,' from 600 a.d, to 1200 a..d. 
roughl3^ i. e. from the accession of Harsha, the last 
Buddhist Emperor of India to the death of Prithvl- 
raja, the last Hindu Emperor of India. This period 
of about 600 years curiouslj^ enough falls into three 
sub-periods of about 200 3'ears each, in which appeal* 
on the stage of Indian liistoi*}'’ different sets of Hindu 
kingdoms. In the first volume we presented to the 
reader the liistorj^ of the first set of Hindu king- 
doms led by the Varmas of Kanauj and the Chaluk- 
yas of Badaml. Indeed, throughout the Hindu 
period, Kanauj in the north appears to have been 
the acknowledged capital of India and there was 
always a competing kingdom in Maharashtra strug- 
gling to divide imperial honour with it in the south. 
These first imperial Hindu kingdoms at Kanauj and 
at Badami disappear about 800 a. d. with other 
kingdoms, and the second set of Hindu kingdoms 
come in, led by the Pratiharas in the north and the 
Rashtrakatas in the south. These again disappear 
about the end of the second sub-period, i. e. about 
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1000 A. D. and the historj^ of this second set of Hindu 
kingdoms is presented to the reader in this volume. 
A third set of Hindu kingdoms appear hereafter led 
by the Gaharwars of Kanauj and the later Chalukyas 
of Kalyan in the north and the south respectively ; 
and their history will be given in our third volume. 

The most remarkable thing about the second set 
of Hindu kingdoms is that the37 are ruled by kings 
who call themselves Rajputs. In fact, the Rajput 
clans w’hich exist today in India trace their descent 
to kings who established their rule about this time. 
And hence this period i.s conspicuously characterised 
by the rise of Rajput families. We have consequent- 
ly given a second name to this volume, namely,, 
the Pristine History of the Rajputs; and this 
volume chiefly contains the initial account of several 
Rajput families. Even Tod, the historian of - the 
Rajputs could not give this history in sufficient 
and well authenticated detail owing to the absence 
of the epigraphic material which has since been so 
amply collected. This history, therefore, will be 
particularly interesting to Rajputs and to all those 
who admire the noble qualities of that heroic race. 

Who w^ere these Rajputs is a question which has 
puzzled ahnost all European scholars and many 
Indian antiquarians. For most of the historians and 
researchers who have laboured to collect and inter- 
pret the epigraphic evidence relating to this period 
have been misled in this respect by the theory first 
put forward by Tod that the Rajputs are the 
descendants of the Getce and other foreign races, 
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which invaded India from the first to the sixth 
century a. d. Kielhorn, Fleet, Smith, Buhler and 
Johnson and Bhandarkar D. R. and other Indian 
scholars who have laboured in this field and whose 
labours must be thankfully acknowledged here as' 
on their elucidation of the epigraphic records of this 
period, this histoiy is chiefty based, have been 
misled by this theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs, arid have represented them as descend- 
ed from foreign peoples like ^akas and Hunas, or 
in some ^ases aboriginal peoples like Gonds and 
Bhars of Central India. 

But the ridd le of Jhe appearanc^of the Rajputs' 
on the stage of Indian history about the middle 
of the eighth century a. d. has to be solved 
different^. The history of India is nothing if not 
religious. The march of events and the cliange of 
social or political conditions in India are xiomina- 
ted by religious upheavals, and thus the appearance 
of Rajputs at this stage of Indian history is to be ex- 
plained by the nature of the religious events which 
took place in India at this time. Not onlj^ was the 
supplantmg of Buddhism by the philosophy of 
Kumarila instrumental in refonning and re-enforc- 
ing Hinduism about 700 a. d. but the conquest of Sind 
by the Arabs, moving over the then known world 
under the influence of a new virile religion sent a 
shock through India and roused the forces of opposi- 
tion to foreign faith and domination among the 
orthodox population. The Rajputs came forward 
under this impulse from among the ranks of the 
orthodox Khshatriyas of what is modem Raj} utana 
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and Central India, where Hinduism was particularly 
strong (See Map attached to the first volume). 
And their successful efforts led to the establishment 
of new kingdoms under new kingly families. Thus 
about 750 A. D. the Guhilots of Mewad under Bappa 
Rawal, theChahamanas-of Sambhar under Samanta 
and the Pratiharas of Mandor under Nagabhata, 
as the reader mil see in this volume, obtained 
renown by their opposition to the Mlenchhas surg- 
ing eastwards from Sind towards Rajputana for 
conquest as well as conversion. We find from in- 
scriptions that these leaders of opposition” were all 
orthodox Hindus worshipping ^iva, and we are led 
to conclude that the Rajputs were descendants of 
orthodox Vedic Aryans who fought for their 
independence and their ancient religion against 
/the ferocious onslaughts of Mahamedan Arabs. 

In Book III, in the beginning of this volume on 
the origin of Rajputs, we have, therefore, first 
answered the arguments which are usually advanced 
to support the theory of a foreign origin. And 
then we have given in chapters V and VI those 
arguments which strike one as going to prove 
affirmatively that the Rajputs are the descendants 
of Vedic Aryans. The reader's attention is parti- 
cularly drawn to the chapter on the exploded 
myth of the Agnikulas or Fire-bom septs, which 
had been the principal support of the theory of 
foreign extraction of the Rajputs, and which has 
now been proved to be baseless from the ancient 
records of the veiy families which believe them- 
selves to be fire-born. 
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In the next Book IV we have given the liistory 
of the several Rajput kingdoms which were founded 
about this time and notabl}^ of the Guhilots of 
Me wad and the Imperial Pratiharas of . Kanauj. 
In particular, it was necessary to examine the theory' 
put forward b}^ Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar about the 
Guhilots of klewad that they were Nagar Brahmins 
and hence Mers or foreigners ! ! ! This theory suggest- 
ed b}^ the general idea about the foreign origin of 
the Rajputs, no doubt, finds apparent support (at 
least with regard to Bappa Rawal, the founder) in 
the ancient records of the family. But this view 
cannot be sustained, as we have shown at length, 
on a careful examination of these records. And Rai 
Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha has also no doubt that 
the Guhilots are Solar race Kshatriyas, as shown 
in a special note on the subject in the Appendix. 
It ma}^ further be mentioned that the date of Bappa 
Rawal as traditionally believed in in the Mewad 
family, namely Samvat 191, was difficult of expla- 
nation, even from the days of Tod, and the solution 
which we have offered of this difficultj^ will, it is 
hoped, generally recommend itself to our readers. 
Finally, the statements of Arab writers about the 
various kingdoms of this period have been collected 
together and explained in a special chapter. Their 
evidence is very valuable for this period, as the 
ewdence of Hiuen Tsang was vith regard to the 
previous period. 

As in the first volume, we have in the last book 
(V) taken a general survey of the condition of India 
during this period, and dealt \vith several important 
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topics such as language, caste, religion, political 
ideas and administration civil and military. It is 
necessary to draw the special attention of the reader 
to the . chapter on Kumarila and Sankara, two 
master-minds which gave to Aryanism its present 
form after overthrowing Buddhism in India. 
Hinduism, as it exists today, was then formed and 
this religious upheaval led not only to the remodel- 
, ling of religion, but also of the social and even 
political condition of the countiy. In fact, as stated 
before, the rise of the Rajputs was due to this 
religious upheaval and the idea firmly gained 
ground that only Kshatriyas or Rajputs could rule. 
These Rajput rulers were naturally of a highly 
religious turn of mind (witness Bappa Rawal and 
others) and were men of high moral character. 
They were, what is strange to our sight, even 
abstainers from wine. Arab travellers have record- 
ed that kings in India abstained from drink; and 
any one indulging in it was considered unfit to rule. 
This rehgious revival was instrumental in raising the 
moral fibre not only of kings, but of the people also 
ind there being only one religion in the land, 
namely Hinduism, this period was according to our 
view, the happiest period in Indian history. In the 
last chapter, we have tried to show at length how 
this period was the happiest in many ways. In 
fact, in our Marathi edition of this history, we 
have styled it the history of the rise, the pros- 
perity and the fall of Hindu kingdoms ; and truly 
enough, this period is the period of the highest pros- 
perity of Hindu kingdoms, from which, in the next 
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period the}?’ declined and eventuall}? fell. Why 
they did so, is a very interesting and difficulh^ques- 
tion, which we shall have to deal with in our third 
volume. 

We look upon the Rajputs as undoubted descend- 
ants of Vedic Aryans of the solar and lunar race, and 
there was no third race or Vamsa, according to our 
view (namely the Agnivaihsa) . In the Appendix, 
we have, therefore, re-published our paper read 
before the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S. on the 
Solar and Lunar Kshatriya races in the Vedas, 
which will show how this idea of two races goes 
back even to the Vedas. Next, some important 
inscriptions are given in the original Sanskrit for 
the benefit of Sanskrit-knowing readers. A question 
raised by Mr. Rajawade, the well-known historical 
researcher of Maharashtra, about the ruling families 
of the Deccan in this period, is next examined , as 
he has doubted their being treated as Marathas. 
Rai Bahadur Gourishankar Ojha's views on Bappa 
Rawal have been discussed in a special note, and 
some facts discovered in recent research and not 
embodied in this liistory have been noticed in a 
special appendix. A map of India, giving the poli- 
tical divisions in this period and showing in differ- 
ent colom-s the prevailing rehgions has been append- 
ed, and wiU be found as useful and interesting as 
the map appended to the first volmne. 

This volume is printed in Monotype and effort 
. has been made, as far as possible, to secure cop-ect 
printing for which thanks are due to Mr. C. R. Naidu, 
the Monotyperoperator of the Jagaddhitecchu press. 
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Indian printing, however, has yet to make good 
progress and an errata is yet a necessary evil 
which has to be tolerated by the reader. An 
index, prepared by Mr. N. N. Kulkami b . a ., of 
the Bhandarkar Institute for which my thanks are 
due to him as also to Mr. M. R. Moghe b . a ., ll . b ., for 
the preparation of the index of the ist Volume, has 
been added which will facilitate easy reference. 
The attention of the reader is particularly drawn 
to the statement, given at the end, of contem- 
poraneous kings prepared for the period 750 to 
1000 A.D, which wiU show at a glance what kings 
ruled in the several kingdoms of India at any 
particular, time, and thus will assist the reader in 
understanding the history of India as a whole 
during this period (800-1000 a.d.). Lastly I have to 
thank Dr. N. G. SardesaiL.M. &s., Manager, Oriental 
Book Supplying Agency Poona for carrying the book 
through the press. 

Poona, 

February 15 , 1924 . 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE RAJPUTS, 

With the beginning of tlie ninth centur3' A. D., the face of 
Indian histor}^ completely changes. Arj^an India and Arj'o- 
Buddhistic India have ended and Hindu India, as it practically is 
at present, is presented to us. Buddhism has entirely disappeared 
from the land, except in a few isolated places like Magadha. \ATiile, 
in tlie map appended to the first volume of this hisfor}'^, the 
reader finds about three-fourtlis of India painted ro_^, being Ar}^- 
BucWhistic, in the map appended to tliis voliim'e' nearty the 
whole of India is painted soiled red, being Hindu. But if Bud- 
dhism has disappeared from tlie land, VedicAr37anism too exists 
no more. The sentiment of aversion to animal sacrifice had 
been too deepty implanted in the Indian heart to allow the 
Purva Mimansa doctrine which supplanted Buddhism to remain 
long supreme. In fact Buddhism and Pur\'^a Mimansa, so to 
say, killed each other. A^diile respect for the Vedas revived and 
gained strengtli, respect for Vedic sacrifices was gone. The doc- 
trine of the e£&cac3’ of the Vedic sacrifices inculcated by the 
Purva Mimansa no doubt gained credence for a time after the 
death of Harsha about 650 A. D.; but b5’’ 750 A. D., ^the aversion 
to animal .sacrifice had again asserted itself so itrongl}' that 
Vedic animal sacrifici^ died again and died f^nall3^ Modem 
India with its Hinduism does not countenance these sacrificar 
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and the Purva Mimansa doctrine is dead so far, along with 
'Buddhism which it killed. The founders, of the first set of ffindu 
kingdoms generally signalised their assumption of royal great' 
ness by the performance of the ASvamedha ; the second set of 
Hindu kingly families which now began to establish themselves 
were indifferent to these sacrifices. The new kings were devout 
worshippers of the Puranic gods now enthroned supreme -vizrf 
the five deities of modem Hinduism, Siva, Vishnu, Surya, Devi, 
and Ganesha and chiefly of the first. The Siva cult too of 
modem India is different from the same cult as it flourished in 
the previous period of Indian history. Its nature assumed a 
less revolting form and the offensive practices and the absurd 
doctrines which belonged to the Tantric worship of Siva of the 
days of Pushyabhuti, the founder of the Thanesar dynasty, were 
no more in vogue or obtained popular favour. Thus, religious- 
ly considered, modem Hindu India practically commences from 
about the beginning of the ninth century of the Chris- 
tian era. ^ 

One most prominent feature of this Hinduism, a feature 
which subsists to-day in all its strength, is the strengthened 
belief in the sacredness of the cow and the bull. The cow has .. 
been sacred indeed from Vedic times ; but Vedic ritual included 
the sacrifice of cows and buUs. The now strongly entrenched 
sentiment of Ahimsa, made the slaughter of cows and bulls even 
for Vedic sacrifices one of the five most heinous sins and even 
the maiming of cows came to be looked upon as sinful. Both Siva ' 
and Vishnu worships which were now enthroned supreme contri-i 
buted to this strong belief in the sacredness of the bovine animal.J 
The bull was sacred to ^iva and the cow to Vishnu in his highest 
incarnation as Sri Krishna. That great root cause of the terri- 
ble conflicts between Hindus and Mahomedans acquired its 
supreme influence at this time, an influence which subsists 
to-day in all its strength. In all Hindu States the killing or 
maiming of cows and bulls is even to-day a heinous crime under 
the Penal Code. 

' Socially also, modem Hindu India can be traced back to the 
beginning of the ninth century A. D. Caste was till then not so 
exclusive as it is at this day, nor had castes sub-divided them- 
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selves into minor ramifications. The final overthrow of Buddhism 
and the inclusion of people who had previously professed that 
faitli in the Hindu society probably led to the formation of 
, sub-castes in the next sub-period wdthin the main castes and 
^ though the modem sub-castes can not be traced back to the 
ninth century or rather the second sub-period of Mediaeval 
Hindu India, the origin of it and its probable cause may be 
traced to that sub-period, viz., the difference of local tendencies 
due to the conversion of Buddhists into Hindus worshipping 
Puranic deities. The food of the people again generally became 
vegetarian and the accentuation of this fact contributed its 
-share to the formation of more sub-castes within castes in the 
next period. . ' 

u What is more remarkable still is that the language of the 
.people too changed markedly from tliis time. The modern 
v’eniaculars of India arose about this time for reasons which we 
shall try to elucidate in a separate chapter. It is sufficient 
here to state that the history of the modem vernaculars of 
India can be traced back continuously to this period and not 
. beyond it ; and hence it may be said, speaking historically, thai 
the modem languages of India began to be formed about thist 
time. While in previous centuries the ancient Prakrits §aura- 
senl, Magadhi, Maharashtri and Pai§achi or their Apabhran- 
§as appear to have still been spoken, from the ninth centuiy 
onward we find Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati and Panjabi 
appearing as new developed spoken languages of north, east, 
south and west India. iV 

But the greatest phenomenon of this period was the rising 
into political prominence of new kingly families — families 
whidi subsist as kingly families dovui to this day. It may 
in fact be said that modem political Hindu India as it is 
to-day also commences from this period. This phenomenon 
is marked by Indian historians and Sir V. Smith among 
tliem properly obser\'-es that the Rajputs about this time enter 
upon the stage of Indian historj'. The former kingly families 
are gone. The Guptas and tlie Vardhanas who were probably 
VaiSyas were tlie leading kingty families of India during the 
Aryo-Buddhistic period and there were foreign Idngly families 
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also such as the Yhvanas, the Sakas and the Hunas. These gra- 
dually disappeared in the first sub-period of Mediseval Hindu 
India. There were some Kshatriya families then also who are 
described as Kshatriyas even by Hiuen-Tsang, but these did not 
call themselves Rajputs and the Maitrakas of Valabhi or the 
Varmas of Kanauj in the north and theChalukyas of Badami and 
the Pallavas of Kanchl in the south are styled Kshatriyas 
but not Rajputs. These too disappeared about this time and new 
Kshatriya'families arose all over India at this time which delighted 
to call themselves Rajputs, not a new name, however. And 
the wonder is that these Rajput kingly families subsist, though 
with* diminished importance, as kingly families to tins day. 
Indeed there are no other kingly families at this date in the 
Whole world Which can trace their pedigree back in a continuous 
line to* the gth century A. D. For this reason alone if not 
for anything else, the Rajputs of India deserve a prominence 
peculiarly their own. 

But the Rajputs deserve much greater renown than this. In 
fact their greatness as a chilvalrous and valiant people has not 
adequately been realised by us. They shed a glory on the his- 
tory of this time which deserves as great a record in the history of 
the world as the glory of the most heroic peoples in that history. 
The Sisodias of Mewad and the Chahamanas pf Sambar deserve 
the foremost mention in world’s history for chivalry and heroism, 
for the orthodoxy of their faith and for the persistence of their 
struggle against a foreign faith and dominion. In fact, the 
flood of Arab conquest which westward inundated the north of 
Africa and pouring even over the Straits of Gibralter rushed into 
Spain and'-crossed the Pyrenees into France was only dashed to 
pieces against the rock of the valour ’of the Franks on the banks 
of the Loire. ’ The flood of the same Arab conquest led by 
the same fanaticism of a new religion, which rushed eastward 
and engulfed Mesopotamia, Iran, and Baluchistan and crossing 
the Indus submerged Sind in India received its shattering at the 
bands of the heroic' Gehlots. Had it not been for Bappa' Ra%vai 
who justly deserves the 'veneration in which his name is ' held by 
the Rajputs and who can fitly ' be' styled the Charles Martel of 
1 ndia, the whole of India would have fallen' before the Arabs and 
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lo cfe llir (rloqticnt words of Gibbon, professors of the Arabian 
faith nnqii'i lo-day ); a. v,- preached lo a circumcised population 
in thi; cii}’ (>i p.'jnarcs. j’ut tins fate was averted by the heroism 
os Ihi’, yTi ICawa! ai'.d his Kajjnils and it is refreshing to observe 
tlsat Ins (K -tr'/id.'nts tliroughout tlicir long and glorious 
hi'^tory dowji \o th.is (Uw iiavc always iijihcld the banner 
of isKh p.n-.d'-ncc and of I lindtiisni against the Mahomedan con- 
Tisc in hoid.-T of Svadharma and Svariijya in 
Iraiiass lii.Vior}' w.v'^ a descvudant of this hero viz., Sivaji who 
fought witli tile Mahonicdasis in the Deccan and re-established 
tl'.e i!idepcnd<'nce and the religion of the Marathas. 

Tiicre is, however, one great difference between the Arj’ans of 
the west an.d the Aiyans of the east. The Spaniards re- 
mained in a d> adly grij) of fight for a thousand years nearly 
with the ?\'oDrs on the banks of the Tagus m Spain when 
suddenly the Moors lost in strength and were immediately 
ovi'rthrown by the Spaniards and driven out of Europe. In 
India the .Aral's followed Ity the 7'urks remained similarly grap- 
pled in conthet for about five hundred years, near about tlie 
Indus, with tlu; Kajjjuts, the Indo-.Arj’ans. In this tug-of- 
war, however, the- Kajjjufs eventually gave way and were 
overthrown by the Turks and the Afghans about the end of the 
third jicriod of our history. Though the Rajputs preserved their 
independence and their honour, their religion and their valour 
in the sands and hills of Rajjtutana, India as a whole lay 
prostrate at the feet of the Mahomedan conquerors. The 
Mahomedans were not only not beaten back out of India as in 
Spain but they eventually engulfed the whole of this country. 
AAdiy unlike their Aryan brethren of the West, the Rajputs of 
India failed is a question which the historian of Mediaeval 
Hindu India has to answer and wc shall try to do so in the 
volumes which arc now before us. 

^^^lo are these Rajputs who arose at this time and for five 
hundred years at the least beat back the Mahomedan onslaughts 
and whence did they come ? We have already said that they were 
Indo-Arj’ans, the most chivalrous representatives of the Vedic 
Aiy’ans of India. Thej' defended their ancient faith with hero- 
ism and may well be called the defenders of the Hindu faith. 
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Were they new proselytes to Hinduism from the ranks of foreigners, 
the remnants of Huns and Sakas, of Yue-chi and Geetce 
as many European and native antiquarian researchers think ? 
We propose to discuss this subject at great length in this book 
as in spite of the verdict of anthropometry that the facial cha- 
racteristics of the Rajputs show them to be true Aryans, noted 
historians like Sir V. Smith still adhere to the theory that the 
Rajputs are the descendants of foreign peoples w'ho invaded 
India about the sixth century A. R. 



CHAPTER ir. 

I 4 '• 

rnnoRv or fokuign. descent. 

llu* ICijpuL*; \vhf» now c.inic (o the front rmd who by their 
lu’roi;;m (iifjti'ic such p!or\’ on this }x;riocl of Medireval Indian 
Hi?tor\‘ can not but have iicen descendants of Vcdic Aryans. 
None but \ odic .'\iyans could have fought so valiantl}' in dc- 
fencer of their ancestral faith. It is true that converts sometimes 
exhibit more viinlonce and more violence in Uic defence of their 
adopted religion but thi.s Ls more by waj' of exception than the 
rule. If is, therefone, natural to infer lliat these Rajputs were 
the descendants of \''cdic Aiyans. Their own traditions also 
declare that they belonged to the well-known Solar and Lunar 
races of Kshatri}-as, or as wc have elsewhere interpreted the 
terms, that they were tlie descendants of the two hordes of 
.Aiyan invaders wlio in pre-hLstoric times entered India by way 
of the Panjab and the Gangctic vallc}'. Thirdl3^ anthro- 
pometric measurements taken at tlie time of tlie census 
of 1901 full}’ substantiate tlie claim of tlie Rajputs to Aryan 
descent. Their straight noses, their long heads and their tall 
statures unmistakably show them to be Arj^ans, as these cliaracter- 
istics of Aryan races liavcbcen marked all over the world. And 
many European obscrv'crs like Ncsfield and Ibbetson have no 
doubt whatever about tlie truth of tin’s claim of tlie Rajputs to 
be treated as Ary'ans, as descendants of tliose ancient ICsliatrij^as 
who settled in India in ^^cdic times. 

But inspite of ethnology, of tradition and of probabilities, 
otherEuropean historians and scholars and man}' Indian antiqua- 
rians believe and maintain tliat the Rajputs who now began to 
figure on the stage of Indian history were tlie descendants of 
foreign barbarian races. Tod the famous historian of the Raj- 
puts no doubt started this theory but in his days historical re- 
search and the science of anthropometry were in their infancy. 
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were perhaps non-existent. But that historians like Sir Vincent 
Snaith, after the discovery of so much historical material and the 
present progress of anthropometry, should still seek to forward 
the same theory is to be wondered at, nay, deplored. Set- 
ting aside the conclusions of ethnology "as of no use to the 
historian ” Sir V. Smith obser\'ef (E. H. I. 3rd Edn. P. 322) on 
the origin of the Rajputs," In thi splace I want to draw attention 
to the fact, long suspected and now established by good evidence 
that the foreign immigrants into Rajputana and the upper 
Gangetic valley were not utterly destroyed in the course of their 
wars with the native princes. Slany of course perished but many 
survived and were mixed in the general population of which no 
inconsiderable part is formed by tlieir descendants. These 
foreigners like their fore-runners the Sakas and the Yue-chi 
universally yielded to the wonderful assimilative power of 
Hinduism and rapidly became, Hinduised. Clans or families 
which succeeded in winning chieftainships were admitted 
readily into the frame of Hindu polity as Kshatrh'as or Rajputs 
and there is no doubt that the Parjhars and many other famous 
Rajput clans of the north were developed ovit of the barbarain 
hordes which poured into India during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. The rank and file of the strangers became Gujars and 
tire castes rankuig lower than Rajputs in their precedence. 
Further' to the south, various indigenous or aboriginal tribes and 
clans underwent the same process of Hinduised social promotion 
in virtue of which Gohds, Bhars, Kharwas and so forth emerged 
as Chandels, Rathors, Gaharwars and other \vell-];nown Rajput 
clans dul}" equipped with pedigree reaching back to the sun 
and the moon." The extract Is long but necessary to show how 
European scholars and historians interpret the appearance of 
Rajputs in the history of India about this time and how they 
treat the most famous Rajput clans of the [ue eut day, the 
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lca5t. 'Oinl they arc; a virile, and a chivalrous people cannot 
I'c denied and their importance doc.<; not diminish by the sup- 
posed cfscn-.i in their ancestry*. But we arc really concerned 
hero with history, with the question whether tliis view of the 
origin of the Kajputs is historically correct. This view is sup- 
ported if not originated by some Indian researchers like 
Dr. D. R. Bhanuarkar and naturally enough is also accepted by 
the last erudite editor of Tod’s AnnaLs of Rajastan. Mr. ^^^illiam 
Crooko wl',0 hp.'^ just edited this famous history' udth notes 
bao.-d cm ujvto-date reicarch thus observes in his introduction: 
’• Recent u>'-.:arch ha.s thrown much light on the origin of Raj- 
puts. wide gulf lie.s between the ^'cdic Ivshatriyas and the 
l^ajj)uis of !!u.-di:ev.al times which it is now impossible to bridge. 
It is now certain that the origin of many clans dates from the 
Saka or Ivushiin invetsions or more certainly from that of tlie 
Wliito Huns who destroyed the Gupta empire about 480 A. D. 
Tin: Gurjar tril>e connected witli the latter people adopted 
Hinduism and their leaders formed the main stock from which the 
higher Rajjnit families sprang. WHicn these new claimants to 
princely honour accepted the faith and the institutions of Brah- 
manism the attempt would naturally be made to connect them 
with the heroes of the Mahabharata and tlie Ramayana. Hence 
arose the bodj' of legend recorded in these annals bj^ w'hich a 
fabulous origin from the sun and the moon was ascribed to these 
Rajput families ’’ (P. XXXI). Mr. Crooke further on remarks 
“ The group denoted by the name Kshatriya or Rajput depended 
on statu.s nither than on descent and it w'as tlierefore possible for 
foreigners to be introduced into these tribes \vitliout any viola- 
tion of the prejudices of caste, which was then only partially 
developed. But it w'as nccessaiy^ to disguise this admission of 
foreigners under a convenient fiction. Hence arose the legend 
how’ by a solemn act of purification or initiation imder the sup- 
erintendence of the ancient Vedic Rishis, tlie fire-horn septs were 
created to help the Bralimins m repressing Buddliism and other 
heresies. This privilege was confined to four septs knowm as 
Agnikula or fire-bom — viz., tlie Paramar, Parihar, Chalukya and 
Chanhan.” This long extract w'ould also show' how the latest 
English researchers do not believe in the generally accepted 
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view of the Rajputs that they are the representatives of Vedic 
Kshatriyas and it ako shows how the now generally accepted 
legend about Agnikula Rajput families is twisted into a support 
for the theory of foreign descent started by western scholars 
and antiquarians, 

vjWe have tried* in our first volume to refute many of these 
arguments. We have shown, in that volume how Mr, D, R, 
Bhandarkar’s theory that the Gujars are foreigners (Khizars) 
who came along with the Huns in the beginning of the fifth 
century is baseless, inasmuch as it is admitted by even Smith 
that there is no historical evidence either of native tradition or 
foreign record to suggest, much less to prove that the Gujars 
came into India from outside about this time and further be- 
cause we find that the history of the Khizars proves that they 
never left their own country. We also showed that the characters 
of the kvo people are diametrically opposed. While the 
Khizars are stationary in habits and traders by profession, the 
Gujars are of roving habits and cattle-grazers by profession. 
It was also shown that the Gujars of India are distinctly Aryan 
by features, that their noses are more prominent than the noses 
of even Parisans, that in short the whole theory based on the 
premiss that Gujars are foreigners is mistaken for the Gujars 
are not foreigners and Scythians but are distinctly Aryans, We 
will, therefore, not repeat in this volume what we have urged 
already in refutation of this theory. We have also shown that 
foreigners like the Huns and the Sakas could not have left many 
descendants behind, that ruhng races generally disappear when 
their rule is gone. We will, however, address ourselves in this 
volume to the second part of Mr. Bhandarkar's theory accepted 
by Sir Vincent Smith and Mr. William Crooke that it is esta- 
blished on good evidence that the Rajputs arc the descendants of 
Gujars. In fact we may say that while we have refuted the 
second premiss of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s argument in our first 
volume, we will in this volume try to refute his first premiss. 
For Dr. Bhandarkar’s argument may in syllogistic form be 
stated thus: “ist The Rajputs are the descendants of Gujars; 
2nd the Gujars are foreigners. Therefore, 3rd the Rajputs are 
the descendants of foreigners." Wc have already shown that the 
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Gujars arc not foreigners but are true Aryans; and hence even 
if the Rajputs are descendants of Gujars they cannot be classed 
as Non-Ar^-ans. But we go further and will prove in this, 
volume tliat the Rajputs are not descended from Gujars but 
from Kshatriyas who ma}^ well be believed to be the representa- 
tives of the Vedic Kshatriyas. Dr. Bhand^k^^s ^hepry has 
been elu^Watcd principal!}' in his papers on tne^ijuj^ (J. Bom. 
R. A. S. 1903) andy)n Foreign Elements in the Indian Popula-' 
tion (Ind. Ant. Man}' of his argmnents advanced in 

these papers have been accepted by historians like Smith and 
Crooke from whom we have quoted above at length. These 
arguments have always derived a strong support from the tradition 
relating to the Agnilculas current among the Rajputs themselves. 
It is here that we see the immense value of research. For re- 
search has alread}' established that tlais tradition or myth of 
Agnikulas is indeed a mjdh, a creation and a modem creation 
of a poet’s brain ; and we see here how false traditions once set 
up by poets and accepted in popular belief not only delude the 
people themselves but even historians like Smith and Crooke 
and researchers like Bhandarkar and Johnson. Indeed one can 
demonstrate the value and usefulness of historical research b}' 
the example of this very baseless m5'th of fire-bom races which 
has so strongl)' supported the theory' of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE EXPLODED MYTH OF AGNIKULAS. 

Gibbon, in explaining the doctrine of Transubstantiation, re- 
marks truly that in popular behef what is originally rhetoric 
becomes subsequently logic. Most popular traditions arise in 
this way in poetical fancies which are eventually accepted as un- 
deniable truths. No sane man believes that human races could 
have sprung from the sun or the moon. Such beliefs are cer- 
tainly absurd, but the tradition of solar and lunar origins of 
Indo-Aryan races is of very ancient date and even goes back 
to the Rigveda. This tradition, therefore, absurd as it is, has 
a historical importance and we have already elsewhere noted 
the inference derivable from this tradition viz., that the Indo- 
Aryans must have come into India in two different hordes, an 
inference first suggested by Sir R. Grierson on linguistic grounds. 
The traditions similarly of the origins of different Rajput clans 
have some historical importance if they are of long standing 
and unvar5dng character. 'The tradition about the origin of 
Agnikulas might thus have been of use historically and might 
have supported the theory of foreign peoples being incorporated 
into Hindu society, if it had not been proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it originated in a poet's brain, nay it 
may be shown further that it is based on a misconception of 
that poet and is finally of quite recent date. Research has 
amply drown this but unfortunately western scholars have not 
sufficiently recognised the fact and drawn the necessary infer- 
ence from it. 

As is generally known, this story of four warrior clans having 
been created out of fire by VaSishtha was first told by Chand 
the bard of PrithvirSj in his epic the Prithviraj Rasa on the 
.exploits of this last chivalrous Rajput king. The story shortly 
w that when this ^rld was oppressed by R 51 < 3 hasa 5 or MJech- 
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chas, \^a§Lshtha created from liis sacrificial fire four warriors in 
succession viz., first tlie Paramara, then tlie Chalukya, then the 
Pariliara and when tlicsc could not destroy the Rakshasas, the 
terrible Chahomana from whom tlie poet’s hero Prithviraja 
was dcccnded. This storj' along with the Rasa became by and by 
extremely popular and was eventually accepted by all Rajputs and 
what is strange b}' the descendants of these four clans themselves. 
Naturally the great historian of the Rajputs Col. Tod accepted it 
and incorporated it in his hislOIy^ These four clans, it is now 
currentl}' believed, cannot trace tlieir pedigree to the sun or the 
moon as the otlicr Kshatri^’as do, but arc fire-bom tlius giving 
colour to tlie thcorj' that these clans arc really foreigners who have 
been transfomicd into Ivshatrij'as by tlie Brahmins by a fiction 
of purification by fire. 

Now it will be a revelation to many to know that this story 
is not only a poet's fancy but furtlicr arises from a misconception 
of even that fancy. For as a matter of fact it seems that even 
Chand himself did not vash to rejiresent that these Kshatriyas 
were ncidy created Kshatriyas. For epigraphic evidence un- 
cquivocallj' proves that these four or at least three of these, in 
the ninth century A. D., represented themselves as and were 
believed to be descended from the solar and lunar VamSas. 
Thus the Pratiliara clan which established its empire at Kanauj 
which Dr. Bhandarkar and others strive to show to be Gujar 
in origin and therefore foreign is distinctly said in a stone inscrip- 
tion of the loth century to belong to the solar line. This GAvalior ' 
Bhoja inscription __is very important in this connection "and" 
state^that the imperial Pratiharas of Kanuaj were descended 
from Lalcshmana brother of Rama, the hero of the solar race, 
Lakshmana being Rama's Pratihara or door-keeper. As already 
stated we attach no value to such traditions except in so far as 
they represent the beliefs current at particular times. This 
tradition proves that the Pratiliara clan was in the ninth 
century treated as solar in race. How can Chand then in the 
I2th century represent tliese Pratiharas as Agnikulas ? Similarly 
the Chahamanas are also said in records previous to Chand’s 
Prithviraj Rasa distinctly to belong to tlie same solar line. Hie “ 
Hamha stone inscription (Ep. Ind. II. p. 119) gives the line of the 
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ChShamanas from one Guvaka and to our mind clearly conveys that 
this clan is solar in descent. 

Mr. Harbilasa Sarda of Ajmere has, in his paper in R. A. S. 
1903 on Prithviraj Vijaya — a poem by a contemporary poet 
in the Darbar of Prithviraj himself^ shown that the poem de- 
scribes Prithviraj as born of the solar line. Hammlra Mahakavya 
again declares that the Chahamanas were descended from the sun, 
as also a stone inscription in the Ajmere Museum. It is, there- 
fore, certain that from the ninth century down even to the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth, the Chahamanas were considered to 
belong to the solar line of Kshatriyas. The third clan Solankhi 
or Chalukya of Anahillapatan is, in epigraphic records described 
as belonging to the lunar line. It must be remembered that the 
Chalukyas of Badami were different from these. Here if is 
sufficient to state that these Chalukyas belong to the Bharad- 
vaja gotra and are so described even in the Prithviraj Rasa. 
Now this gotra of these Chalukyas is given in an inscription of 
'' the Haihayas of Chedi. Tim Bilhari stone inscription (Ep. 
Ind. I. p. 253-9) states that Keyuravarsha Haihaya married 
NohaladevI, daughter of Avanivarman Chalukya of the Bharad- 
vaja gotra. This inscription which has been assigned to the 
beginning of the nth century A. D. gives a different version about 
the origin of these Chalukyas from that of the southern Chaluk- 
yas giveh''by''BilHana *2^ also by Eastern Chalukya kings and 
states that the first ancestor of these Chalukyas was created out 
of the water in his handful by Drona Bharadvaja for killing 
Dmpada, and hence belonged to his gotra. As Bharadvaja 
belonged to the lunar line, the Chalukyas of Bharadvaja gotra 
also belonged to the same line. Now since in this inscription, 
the Chalukyas were believed to belong to the lunar line and 
were also believed to be created by Drona, how can Chand in 
the 12th century represent these same ChSlukyas as created 
by Va§ishtha from his fire ? 

These three clans, it is now admitted by researchers (see in- 
troduction by Mr. Crooke himself to Tod’s Rajastan page XXXI) 
do not belong to the Agnikula creation origin, but the neces- 
sary inference from this is not drawn by them. If the Cha- 
hamanas and the Pratiharas, the two most important clans who 
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were supposed to be Gujars transformed into Ksbatriyas by 
purification, arc proved to be no longer Agnikulas but on the 
contrary were believed to be solar in descent in the gth and loth 
centuries, does not the whole thcoiy' of foreign descent fall to 
the ground ? But this is not all. Even the fourth, the Para- 
inuras arc not Agnikulas as represented by Chand. In fact 
stone inscription records of these Paraniilras from the 12th 
centurt’ though giving the origin of the Paramara.^ from the fire 
of VaSishtlia, do not give the slor}' of the Rasa, but an entirely 
different stor3\ \'’a 5 istha is said therein to have created the 
first Parainani to chasltsc Vhvamitra who was taking away the 
divine cow belonging to the former. The Udopur PraSasti for 
instance (Ep. Ind I.) gives this story and states that the gotra 
of the Paramuras is consequently VaSishtha. This gotra is still 
claimed by the Paramaras all over India and is also given by 
Chand. 

How can then the stor}' given by Chand in the Rasa betaken 
to be a correct representation of the traditions prevailing in 
his time and in earlier centuries about the lineage of Pratiharas 
and Chahamanas, of Chalukyas and Paramaras, and recorded 
even in contemporaneous poems ? The onl}' e.xplanation is that 
eitlier the Prithviraja Rasa is a forgery, a later work produced 
in Maliomcdan times when inscriptions had been forgotten, or 
that the stor\' as given by Chand in his poem is misinterpreted. 
The authenticity of the Rasa as a poem VTitten by a contem-' 
porary poet is questioned by Shyamaldas Pandya. Our 
views on the subject will be given in a note as it is not necessary 
to discuss tliis subject here at length. For one can see and say 
that the Rasa merely gives here a poetical imaginary story which 
has subsequently been taken to be a real story. These four races,' 
we know, came to the front bj' their fights with the Mlechhas and 
hence have been brought together in this story. But it seems 
that the story even as given by Chand is misinterpreted and 
it appears that Chand did not intend here to set forth a third 
lineage for Kshatriyas viz., the fire in addition to the two well- 
known Puranic lineages the solar and the lunar. This is clear 
from the fact that Chand mentions only three lineages (i) the 
solar (2) the lunar and (3) the Yadava for the famous thirty-six 
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royal families enumerated by him. He does not give the Agni> 
kula lineage at all but assigns the four supposed Agnikula clans the 
Parihara, the Paramara, the Chahamana and the Chalukya under 
the old two or three lineages. The enumeration of the 36 Rajput 
families in the Rasa begins thus I 

\ =^«TR \ U Here it is clear 

that he puts the three Paramara, Chahamana and Chalukya 
under the three old recognised Vam§as, the solar, the lunar and 
the Yadava. We think Chand's story has entirely been 
misconstrued- In describing the four warriors, Paramara, 
Pratihara, Chalukya, and Chahamana as coming out of fire at the 
call of VaSishtha, he did not intend to convey that these war- 
\ riors were heroes yiewly created by Va§ishtha. He simp ly w anted 
^ccmvey that four war riors out of jthe_already_ exiting clans 
came out of the fire at Va§ishtha's bid to fight the Ralbhasas. 

This story of Chand being so misinterpreted gained popular 
credence from the i6th century A. D, along with his now gene- 
rally accepted Epic so much so that these four clans forgot that 
their ancestors in their historical records on stone represented 
themselves nowhere as Agnikulas but as solar and lunar race 
Kshatriyas. And their bards too forgot the fact so completely 
that a new Chand viz., Sur^maJ Bhata of Bundilmta wpte another 
Hindi epic poem in glorification of his patron’s family the 
Chahamana clan in which he completed the mischief 
caused by this misinterpretation of Chand, by assigning five 
Varii§as for the Kshatriyas. In this Vam§a-Bhaskaraby Sura- 
jamal of Boondi we find the story of the Yajnakunda of VaSish- 
tha given with greater detail^ nay with the exact date when 
the first Chahamana warrior was created from the fire (the date 
comes to about 6632 B. C. being 3531 years before Kali 
began) and the following verse gives the five Kshatriya Vamsas 
which now for the first time were enumerated as 

The Hildas of Boondi-Kota accepted the new VamSa assigned to 
them by their poet and thus the myth of Agni-VamSa which at 
the earliest commenced in about 1200 A. B. became a logical 
fact in about 1700 A.D. when the four clans themselves accepted 
a new VamSa for themseh-es. Col. Tod could not but believe 
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in this tradition and ho set his final seal upon it by his well- 
known history of the Rajputs. 

Such is in short tlic story of this Agnikula nydh, a stor}' 
begun in a jioct's brain and being misconstrued by another 
poet finally commanding acceptance even from the deluded 
Rajputs themselves. The value of historical research cannot be 
illustrated more vividly than in tlie exploding of this myth from 
stone and copper records of those clans themseh’cs. And we now 
clearh' see that no such story was really jnit forth by Chand and 
that tlu‘se four clans* rejiresentcd themselves as and were believed 
to be solar or lunar 1)\ race in the 9th to the 13th centur\' A. D. 
The theory of the foreign descent of these Rajput clans loses, 
therefoi-e, its strongest supjiort viz., the myth of purification b}!^ 
fire : though it may still be contended by the propounders of 
this llieory that these clans might as well have affiliated them- 
selves to the solar or lunar race, as the)’ are known to be Gujars 
from various records. W(‘ have, therefore, to examine the 
question whether there is any argument to prove that these 
clans of Rajjnits are Gujars by descent. 


• Even the P.ir:iinaras seem to be treated as solar race Kshatrij'as, 
for the Paramaras among the Marathas who have the same Vasishtha 
gotni are treated as Solar-race Kshatriyas in their VaniSavalis 
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lion of Nanda by 1015 years. ( I 

). It is probably this verse from the 
Bhagavata wliich Cliand has in his nund when he introduces Nanda in tJic 
first verse and Dharmasnta or Yudhishthira in the second. But it is still 
difficult to explain how Chand places 1115 years between Vikrama and 
Dharmasuta and in what manner he forms his third Saka of Prithviraja. It 
seems that fyfcjj] JHT 3 ^ means that the Bralnnin poet has -mritten 
this in a riddle after mailing calculations and that there is no reference 
here to Brahmagupta the astronomer. 

The view that Prithviraja Rasa must have a nucleus by Chand him- 
self and tliat it is not wholly a fabrication of the 17th century is strongly 
supported by tire list of the 36 Ro}'al Kshatriya families which is given b)' 
the Rasa and which cannot be so late as the 17th century. The verse 

I EJ^rcT ll indeed 

records a prophecy that the Delhi Mahomedan emperor will take Chitod 
again in Samvat 1677 and may make this verse of the Rasa an interpo- 
lation of the 17th century A. D. (Even in tliis the Rasa resembles the 
Jlahabharata wherein as shown by us in Mahabharata Mimansa there is a 
prophetic reference to Uda3'ana). But that does not make the whole 
poem spurious and of so late a date. We will discuss the list of 36 Roj’al 
families in the next note and show tlrat it cannot be of a date later than 
that of Prithviraja. The question whether Samarasi was a contemporai^’^ of 
Prithviraja or not we do not mean to discuss here as we shall have 
to discuss it in our third volume. Unfortunatelj’ we have not come 
across the explanation which Mohanlal Pandya has offered on this point 
and which he has reserved in his note on this subject (Vol. I page 145) in 
the Rasa. 


* If it were possible to make a guess, Nanda may stand for 
91 which perhaps was the period of the reign of the nine Nandas and 
not 100 as stated in Puranas. 




NOTE 


THE 36 ROYAL CLANS OR RAJPUT FAMILIES. 

It seems certain that from ancient times the Rajputs consider them- 
selves as consisting of 36 Kulas or clans which are allowed to give and 
take daughters from one another. This confining themselves to a close 
group must have taken place about the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third sub-period of the Medimval Hindu age, as we know that caste 
in the three Aryan higher grades was fluid during the first sub-period. For 
though the list of 36 clans cannot be traced earlier than the poem of Chand 
yet the number 36 is mentioned before him by Kalhana who wrote his 
Rajataranghii in 1148 A. D, (VII 1617 wherein it is said that the Rajputs 
in their pride would not concede a higher position to even the sun). 
And the enumeration by Chand seems to be as old as the days of Prithvi- 
raja and cannot be treated a later interpolation as we shall presently . 
show. Tod has given five lists of which one dates earlier than the 
Rasa but he does not say how old this first list is ; it was obtained from 
a Jati in the old city of Nadol in Marwad but since it gives some names 
such as Jhala which arc of later date, it appears tiiat the list in the Rasa 
is really the oldest wc have. The third list is from Kumarapala-charita 
a contemporary work of Chand but it does not give 36 names. In short 
it seems that the Rasa first enumerated the 36 and the enumeration 
together vath the number has become traditiona! inasmuch as the Rasa 
became to the Rajputs what Homer’s Iliad w’as to the Greeks. 

Strangely, however, there is a great discrepancy in the interpretation 
of these verses of the Rasa and wo think that even the latest editors of 
the Rasa have misunderstood their meaning. Wc will first give the ver- 
ses here for the curious reader and then give our rendering of them. 

m ^ m 

^ I sr^RR It 

fRT ( 1 71^21 37Tr|w H 

qRCR I m xiiR n 
y'<Rr [^T^FT] 1 nfefR 

t ffers fr [nr] t jte it 

? i ^ ii 

The few r-ariations given above in brackets are taken from the cony 
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of the Rasa we personally saw and inspected at the Udepur Museum 
Librarj^. Now people generally and Tod and even Mohanlal Pandya in 
the interpretation he has given in the recent edition of tlie Rasa enumer- 
ate I. Ram 2. Sasi and 3. Jadhava among the 36. But this inclusion 
would make the number more than 36 as we proceed to show. Let us 
take the list from the bottom so that we shall at once be able to see that 

I. Ram 2. Sasi and 3. Jadhava cannot be included. These names are : — 

1. Kalachchhuraka. 

2. Kavinisa (omitted by Mohanlal but not by Tod.) 

3. Rajapala. 

4. Nikumbhavara. 

5. Dhanya-palaka (omitted by Tod but not by Mohanlal). 

6. Mata (omitted by Tod.) 

7. Kamasha (Kalasha). 

S. Gaura. 

9. Haritata (omitted by Tod). 

10. Hula. (Mohanlal UTongly interprets it as Huna). 

IT. Kotapala. 

12. Karattapala. 

13. Dadliishat (Tod gives Didiot). 

14. Pratihara. 

15. Yautika (Tod gives Pataka). 

16. Amiga (Tod gives Anahga). 

17. Saindhava. 

18. Taka. 

19. Deora. 

20. Rosajuta (omitted both b5f Tod and IMohanlal). 

21. Ratlioda. 

22. Parihara. 

23. Chapotkata. 

24. Guhilota (Gohilaputra) . [Tod mentions Gohil onl3^] 

25. Goliila. 

26. Garua (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal). 

27. Makavana. 

28. Doyamata. 

29. Abhiyara. 

30. Silara. 

31. Chhandaka. 

32. Chalukka. 

33. Chahuvana. 

34. Sadavara. 

35. Paramara. 

36. Kakutstlia. 

Now we need not detain the reader on the inaccuracies of Tod as he 
has made out a list of 30 only by omitting many and even after inclu® 
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ding wrongly i. Ravi 2. Saii and 3. Jadhava. Let us, however, see 
how Mohanlal is mistaken in including these. He has first omitted (2) 
Kavinisa which even Tod admits {20) Rosajuta and (26) Garua. It is. 
not possible to suggest that Rosajuta is an adjunct of Rathod which has 
already one viz., Rao (and which itself may be treated separately). 
And Garua cannot be an adjective of Gohila for though Guhilots were 
certainly famous Gohilas were not. It is thus that Mohanlal has been 
wrongly induced to add i. Ravi 2. Sa§i and 3. Jadhava. 

But the most convincing proof why these three cannot be included in 
the 36 is that these were never the names of any clans in the sense the 
other names are. For the chief importance of these clan names is that 
they are practically for Rajputs what gotras are for Brahmins in respect 
of marriage. No Kula or clan out of the 36 can marry in the same clan. 
A Chalukka cannot marry a Chainkka and a Chohan cannot marry a Cfao- 
han. Ravi, Sasi and Jadhava, especially the first two are not clan names 
in this sense. They are the names of races in which the 36 clans may be 
grouped. The Suryavaihsa, the ChandravamSa and the YaduvamSa arc 
the famous Vamias of the Puranas and they do not indicate clans 
for purposes of marriage. There is no objectoin for a SfiryavamSi 
to marry a SnryavaihSi. As a matter of fact the Guhilots of Udepur and 
the Kachhavahas of Jaipur are both Snryavarhiis but they 
do intermarry. The Puranas also do not show that Suryavamia or Chan- 
dravath§a was prohibitive of marriage %vithin itself. Rama and Slta were 
both SuryavaihSi and so were Arjuna and Draupadi both ChandravamSI. 
In Puranic times the Kshatriyas were observers of gotras only and Rama 
being of Vasishtha gotra and Sita of Gautama gotra could marry. In 
modern times the Kshatriyas have adopted the clan system to deter- 
mine who cannot marry whom, and as we have already shown, it praj:ti- 
cally fulfils the gotra law of the Smritis. The argument why Ravi, Sa^i 
and Jadhava cannot be treated as clans like the other names will, therefore, 
be clear and we arc certain that Chand merely indicates here the three 
great vamlas or races in which all the following 36 were to be grouped. 
The word varhsa used here only is of importance and Iras a meaning 
diflerent from the same word used at the end (EH# SIcTHT). 

The question may here be asked why the Yadu-vamsa has been 
separately counted when it comes under the Chandravamsa. But it 
seems that the Jadhavas were alwaj's separately counted from the other 
ChandravaiiiSis. Even in the Rigveda, the Yadn-TurvaSas are separately 
mentioned, the Turvaiias eventually disappearing. The Yadavas arc 
again separately treated in the Puranas they having no right to be kings 
owing to the alleged curse of Yayati. They were probably still pastoral 
in habits and hence their separate mention. It is, therefore, not strange 
that the Yaduvamiis are separately mentioned from the Chandra- 
varhils. Their clans viz., Bhati, Jadeja and others can intermarry as 
has already been shov.-n and hence it is evident that Jadhava is not a clan 
like any of the 36. 
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It will be clear, tliercforc, that i. Ravi 2. Sasi and 3^ Jadhava have not 
to be counted in the enumeration of the 36 families and the only way of 
maldng up the number is as shown above \dz. , b}^ treating Garua, Rosa- 
juta and Kavinisa as separate clans. The same thing is clear from the 
fact that Surajmal author of Vamsabhaskara treats Ravi and Sasi as races 
and not families when he numbers them as five instead of tliree, viz., the 
old four, Bhujabhava, Manubhava, Arkabhava, SaSibhava and the fifth 
Suchibhava (fire-born). Bhujabhava means those created by Brahma him- 
self from his^arms and Manubhava those born of M.anu, while the Arka 
or Sun and SaSi the moon arc treated as the remaining two. We have 
already quoted this verse of Surajamal and we hold that there can be no 
possible doubt that Cliand treated i. Ravi 2. Sasi and 3 Jadhava as races 
and not clans or families of which he has given the number as 36. 

Now this list of tbe 36 cannot be dated in the 17th century A. D. when 
the Rasa is supposcil to have been fabricated but seems to be as old as 
Chand Bhata of Prithviriija’s court. We liave tlic mention of many 
clans here which had no existence in the 17th century and Tod himself 
is in a difficulty as to their identity. And many clans or families wliich 
were well-known i.i the 17th century find no mention in the list. 
Thus Rosajuta, Anafiga, Yautika, Dadhishat, Karattapala, Kotapala, 
Haritata, Kamasha, Mate, Dhanyapala, Rajapala and Kavinisa are diffi- 
cult to be traced ; wliilc Bhatl, Jhala, Bais and other modem tribes are 
conspicuous by their absence. Thirdly, some names are rather obscure 
though their identity is not doubtful. Kakustha is equated to Kachha- 
vaha and Sadavara lo Tuar by Mohanlal Pandya properly, though it is 
very doubtful whether these names were ever in use. On these grounds 
it seems almost certain that this list given in the Rasa is verj' old in fact 
as old as the 12th century A. D. 

Wc may here discuss the propriety of the identification of each tribe 
as given by Mohanlal in his edition of tlie Rasa (Vol. I p. 54). Chhanda 
is treated as Randel but tliis is probably a misprint for Chandel. The 
Rasa sometimes uses the word Chand as a short form for Chandel.* Do3’a- 
mata as Daliima is again doubtful; Aniga as Ananga is also obscure. Pari- 
hara and Pratihara are both given in the list and must be distinct. Now 
which of the two is the Padhihar of Mandor ? That question is unsolved. 
Karattapala is certainlj’’ not Kathi who are not admitted to be one of the 
36 Rajput families. Kotapala is left , unexplained and Mate cannot be 
jat who are not admitted to be Rajputs. Lastlj', Dhanj'apala and 
Rajapala are not identified. We may ad 5 that Garua who are oimtted ■ 
by Mohanlal may be said to be Gujara which in Prakrit would be Guar 
which by transposition becomes Garua. The Bira Gujars arc a well-known 
family of Rajputs. Gujara and Abhlra or Ahira are noted names of 
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Sndras and Vaisjras indeed bnt the}- have been taken as the names o! 
certain kingly families vrhich mied over these people and which were, 
however, Kshatriya families. 

Before conclnding, we maj' notice the argument advanced by many 
that after all Hnna was admitted to be one of the 36 -03*31 clans and thns 
the inclnsion of foreign races as true Kshatri^cas stands proved b3* ad- 
mission ; and state that Hhna is not one of the 36 according to the enu* 
meraiion of the Rasa. The name given there is Hula with short u and 1 
and not Huaa. Bv* no rules of transformation Prakrit or other can HSna 
become Hula. It may be argued that the inscriptions do mention the 
marriage of Kshatria’a k i n gs with Huna princesses a.nd that there is also 
mentioned a Huna kingdom in India in the inscriptions of the time. 
Both these facts may be admitted bnt the3* do not prove tbat the Huna 
kings were treated as Kshatria'a kings. Kings then married and marry 
still wives from Yaisya and Sudra and even Ziliechchha families but that 
doss not prove that any of the latter were treated as Kshatrijns. For 
example some Rajput princes have taken even now Hhna princesses i. c. 
princesses from English or French or Spanish families. But none of 
these people are, therefore, Kshatriyas nor are the ladies themselves 
treated as Kshatriyas nor their progeny. And in Mahemedsn rimes 
Rajput princesses were given in marriage to Mogul and other hlahomedan 
emperors and kings. But such relations do not establish the propo- 
sition that these Moguls or ifahomedans were treated or looked upon as 
Ivshatriyas. It is, therefore, not possible to argue from these marriage 
relarions that the Huuas were treated as Kshatriyas. 

"Who were the Hula mentioned among the 36 ? We are not bound to 
answer the question for there are man}* unidentifiable names among the 
36 clans enumerated by Chand. In the Hindi census report of luarwar.. 
however, there appears a branch b3' name Kula of Sisodia Rajputs- 
Tms fact shows that there was and is still the name Hula current in Tdar 
war (see report for 1S91 and 1S95 Vol. HI in Hindi, page 6). The nam*^ 
is taken as the name of a branch of Gnhilots ; but probably they may 
a distinct clan and family b}* themselves. Any how the name appear* 
ing in the list of 36 b\- Chand is Hula and not Huna and this has been 
verified by us even in the cop\- of the Ra^ in the Udepur Iibrar5'. That 
they were distinct from Khna is further proved by the fact that among 
the clans which assist Bappa Rawal in his fight with Mahomedans arc 
mentioned both Hunas and Hnlas (see Tod’s Eajastan by Crooke Vol. I. 
p. coo). Although these catalogues of Rajput clans gathering frequently to 
assist the Guhilots of l^lewad are of later date, the}- at least prove that 
Hula was a clan of Rajputs which was diSerentiated from Huna, 



CHAPTER IV 


ARE THE AGNIKULAS GUJARS ? 


Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in liis paper in Indian Antiquar}'' 
Vol. XL (igii) tries to prove that the so-called four Agnikula 
clans viz., Pratiliara, Paramara, Chalukj'a and Chahamana are 
Gujars (see his paper on Foreign Elements in Hindu population). 
It is not difficult to show that tliis view is incorrect and in this 
chapter we propose to answer the arguments adduced by him 
in this paper. 

The ancient Vedic history of caste and marriage has been much 
misunderstood by Dr. Bhandarkar and the inferences he draws 
in the beginning of liis paper must be accepted with caution. 
There is no doubt tliat in A^edic times there was for a time a great 
commingling of the Ar5?an race with the Dravidian race which 
originally inliabited this country. Among the Ar}'ans ^them- 
selves, caste was then rather a class distinction, the three castes 
Brahmins, Kshatry'as and VaiSyas freely interm arr5ung. But 
there was in this no mixture of races as the tliree castes v^ere 


Ar3'^an b}!- race. Wien after settling in India tliese classes 
began to take Sudra wh'^es, then only tlie fusion of races began 
and for a time tliis fusion was unchecked. The Nahusha epi- 
sode in the Mahabharata (Vaua. Parva Chap. l 8 o) affords dis- 
tinct proof that such mixture of blood went on for a time.* 
But opinion soon gathered strength against the marriage of 
higher caste men witli Sudra women, as the result of such mar- 
riages was found to be extremel3' unsatisfactory. Especially 
Pratiloma marriage with Sudras was found to be disastrous and 


this view is embodied in the following observation of Hanu 


I 
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" A person born of a non-Aryan woman from an Aryan man 
might be Aryan by qualities, but a person born of a non-Aryan 
man from an Aryan woman is most certainly non-Aryan by 
qualities.” In consequence Pratiloma marriage with Sudras 
was soon stopped and by imitation Pratiloma marriage among 
higher castes also. Anuloma marriages with ^odra women con- 
tinued to take place infrequently no doubt but, as Yajhavalkya 
distinctly said that he was of the opinion that a Sudra wife 
should not be taken, a proliibition began to be observed even 
in this direction. 

Such then was the state of caste and the law of marriage in 
the time of Mcgasthcncs who lived in India about 300 B. C. 
He distinctly states that " No one is allowed to marry out of 
his own caste or to exchange his profession for another. An 
exception is made in favour of the philosopher who for his 
virtue is allowed this privilege. ” (McCrindlc’s Ancient India 
Mcgasthcncs pp. 85-S6). This shows that caste was already a 
water-tight compartment in the days of Megasthenes i. c. about 
300 B, C How could then the Sakas and Yavanas have been 
admitted into Indian castes ? Even if they became Buddhists 
or Hindus, they remained a distinct caste as is proved by the 
very fact that they are, even after becoming Buddhists or 
Hindus, called Sakas or Yavanas in the inscriptions quoted by 
Dr. Bhandarkar himself. Maga Brahmins too remained Magas 
and, therefore, a distinct sub-caste. We do not know whether 
the Magas came after Megasthenes even as the Sakas and 
Yavanas unquestionably did. The fact that they were and are 
called Maga Brahmins shows that they remained separate and 
did not merge their blood with that of the other Brahmins. 

We have the historical evidence of Megasthenes relating to the 
state of caste in 300 B. C. We have similarly a distinct foreign 
piece of evidence with regard to the state of castes about 600 
A. D. in the writings of Hiuen Tsang and we have already 
quoted his statement in our first volume. He says ” the mem- 
bers of the caste marry within the caste” (Vol. I p. 60). Now 
here the exception noted by Megasthenes is not mentioned and 
caste appears now as an entirely confined body. Inscriptions, 
however, show that the Brahmins sometimes did marry Ksha 
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trivA woinon especially when daughters of kings (see Vol. I p. Gi) 
and Kshaiiiya Lings inaiiicd datightcrs of \'ai5\-a kings. 'I'lie 
difjVn nee, however, in the result of such niarriagcs may be 
noted. In ntost ancient times the progeny of sucli marriages 
was Ircatrd o'; of the caste of the fatlirr as in the ease of Vyasa 
and otlieis. In later times an intermediate position was assigned 
to the progeny and this led to the fonnation of intermediate 
mi.X( cl ca'-les*. But later still, in the days of Ilarsha and sub- 
sequent centuries it appear.'- from inscriptions that the jnogeny 
was treated as belonging to the caste of the mother.j This is 
at least certain in the case of BrLdimins. For example we arc 
told in an iiiscription of the Pratihilras that a Brahmin married 
a Brahmin wife and a Kshatri 3 'a wife and the progen}' of the 
lirahmin wife became Padhihar Brahmins while the jjrogcny of 
the Kshatriya wife bcc.'une Padhiliar Kshatriyas. From roughly 
the nth cent ur}' onward, as we .shall show in our third volume, 
marriage outside the caste was treated as illegal by a Kalivarja 
text. This histoiy* of the development of caste (see Note) if 
bonie in mind will du'-pel many of the doubts created b}'^ stories 
in the Puriirias quoted by Dr. Bhandarkar, 

With the.se preliminary' remarks we now proceed to discuss 
the cogency of the particular arguments adduced by Dr. Bhan- 
dark'ar to prove that the four supposed Agnikula tribes were 
Gujars who were allied to the Huns and therefore foreigners. It is 
necessary at the outset to say that because a tribe is mentioned 
along with another and foreign tribe in any connection, therefore 
it docs not follow that the first tribe is also a foreign tribe. 
Because Bilna says in Harsha-charita that Pratapavardhnna the 
Thanesar king conquered the Huns and also the Gujars, there- 
fore it would be absurd to argue that the Gujars were a foreign 


Smritis pcncmlly embody this slate of the marriage law. There was 
indeed a previous intermediate step, Iiowcvcr, wliich is contained in the 
Manu Smriti. This was to the cflcct that if the wife was of the nc.xt caste 
only the progeny was to be treated as of (he caste of the father. But this 
intermediate step soon disappeared and other Smritis do not contain tins 
provision but declare the progenj' to be of an intermediate mixed caste. 

t Later Smritis such as Vyasa contain this provision which means a 
further tightening of caste. 
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tribe aJlied to the Huns and came to India along vdth them. 
On this evidently fallacious argument Dr. Bhandarkar tries to 
prox-e that the Haihayas also were foreigners, simply because 
they are mentioned in the Puranas along xrith foreigners. 
" As the Haihayas are classed (?) vrith &kas, the Yavanas, the 
Paradas, the Kambojas there can be little doubt that they v/ere 
regarded as Jllechhas at about the 4th century A. D. v.hen 
the Harivamsa v/as composed ” (p. 19), This is certainly illo- 
gical, for v.e must have a distinct statement to hold that the 
I-Iaihat-as were themselves regarded as hllechchhas. Hjougl: 
they might have taken the aid of Mlechchhas in their wars, they 
themselves cannot thereby become Mlechchhas. But the case 
of the Haihayas is still stronger. For the Harivairiga itself and 
all the Puranas agree in stating that the Haihayas and their 
ancient king SahasrSrjuna xvere Aryans belonging to the Lunar 
Vaihfe. Not only this, throughout Indian history and doxvn to 
the present time the Haiha3-as are treated as some of the best 
Kshatriyas. /xs shown in our first Volume (p. 345) their 
anthropometrica! cliaracteristics are also di5tinctl3' Aryan®’. 
Wliile again the Haihayas are distinctly Ary’ans and are treated 
as Aryans and the best Kshatrij’as, the Huns were distir.ctiy 
menlioncd as foreigners and were treated as foreigners by th'- 
orthodox Hindus. A Kshatriya recorded as manydng a liuna 
princess in ancient days no more makes a Hun an Indian and a 
Ks]iritri)-a than a Native prince in these daj's marrying a 
Sfar.ish lady makes the Spanish, Indians or Kshatrij'as. The 
Huns were never treated as one of the 36 Royal familtes as v.e 
hav(r a!n-ady shown in our note and Dr. Ehandarkar like matiy 
othersis mistaken in looking upon them as Kshatriyas. V>;th the.-': 


ur. 

n'.‘ 


r-.voi d n b! e f ur t h e r 
"C-y.s.'n,-, we proce- 


preiindnary obsen’ations 'which are, however, 
;c to examine one b}’ one the case of the four 


.'tcT.ikuiris whom Dr. Bhandarkar believes to have lecn Ctijar.- 
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even though this also would not make them foreigners. For 
Gujars as stated meinj'^ a time before are not foreigners but are 
anthropomctricall}- Ar^i'ans wiUi the best Arj'an noses and are 
historical!}’ the VaiSyas of tlie Vedas and the Smritis. 

The first and foremost supposed Agnikula tribe is the Prati- 
hara to which tlie Imperial Pratiharas of Kanaiij belonged. 
Now Dr. Bhandarkar admits that they never call themselves 
Gujars in their inscriptions, that their names are Aryan names 
like Vatsaraja, Nagabhata and so on, that tlicy represent them- 
selves in their inscriptions as Suiya-Vam§is, that even RajaSe- 
khara a noted poet in their time calls them Raghukulatilakas. 
These facts should have induced Dr. Bhandarkar to examine 
carefully tlie arguments which appear to show them as Gujars. 
Instead of that, he tivists these facts themselves into arguments to 
hold '• how wonderfully soon fore^n tribes were assimilated \vith 
the Hindus and were even treated as Kshatriyas and solar race 
Kshatriyas ” ! ! ! As a matter of fact ancient Hindus and 
Plindus of tlie 8th century A. D. too were as strongly against tlie 
amalgamation of varnas as 'they are now; and Dr. Bhandarkar 
should rather have laid stress on these facts in order to see that 
the other facts which appear to show them as Gujars must be 
explained in another way (see p. 23 Ind. Ant. XL. 1911). 

But what are these opposing facts and how are they to be 
explained ? The first argument adduced is that a minor Prati-'^ 
hara dynasty ruling in the souft-east of mpdein jmpur territory 
calls itself Gurjara Pratihara in , an . inscription found at Rajpr. 
Now since the Pratiharas of Kanauj never call tliemselves 
Gujars, tliesc Pratiharas call themselves so, simply to distinguish 
themselves from other Pratiharas, and tlie method of such dis- 
tinction is the natural one viz., that based on the mention of 
the country of residence. As there are Nagar and Kanojia 
Brahmins i.e. of Nagar and Kanauj, these Pratiharas caU them- 
selves Gujar Pratiharas because they inhabited the Gujar countr}^ 
Dr. Bhandarkar has himself shown here that this part of the 
country was and is inhabited mainly by Gujars. Na}^ tiiis part 
was alone called Gurjaratra or Gujarat in those Bays and Dr. 
Bhandarkar is right when he says that Gu^aratra in the Sth and 
gth centuries was not modem Gujarat but southern Rajputana 
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extending up to the south-east part of the present Jaipur 
State. It is, therefore, not at all strange that these Pratiharas 
in order to distinguish themselves call themselves Guijara Pra- 
tihara from the country they ruled or resided in and not be- 
cause they were themselves Gujars by caste. In any case the 
Imperial Pratiharas cannot be looked upon as Gujars on the 
basis of this inscriptional statement*. 

But Dr. Bhandarkar has adduced the further argument that 
these Pratiharas of Kanauj were called Gujars by the Rashtra- 
kutas in their inscriptions and also by the Arabs in their accounts 
of travel. These two facts cannot be contested and the Rastra- 
kutas and the Arabs often were allies in their fights with the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj. ^Vhen the Rashtrakuta grants refer to 
their battles with Gurjaras they mean the Kanauj kings, for these 
alone were powerful enough to fight with them and these in- 
deed were the overlords of a very large part of Northern India; 
and so also the Arabs speak of the kingdom of Kanauj when 
they speak of the kingdom of Juzr. But does this fact prove 
that the kings of Kanauj were Gujars by caste? Because 
Indians call the Mahomedans Yavanas does it prove that the 
Mahomedans are Greeks by race or descent ? In the thirteenth 
century and later the Rajputs called all Mahomedans Turakada 
from their first fight with the Turks viz., Mahmud of Ghazni; 
does that show that every Ivlahomedan that came to India 
whether he be Afghan or Persian was a Turk by race or caste ? 
The argument is in, short ineffectual and cannot weigh against 
the facts v.'hich distinctly show that the Pratiharas were Surya- 
Vani§i Rajputs or Kshatriyas by caste. As the Arabs of Sind 
were on the east bounded by the Gurjaratra country which was 
then the name of South Rajputana and as the country was mled 
by the Pratiharas it v;as but natural that the Arabs called the 
country and the king by the name of Juzr and indeed the 
Rastrakutas too called them Gurjaras for the same reason. 

Still more flimsy is the argument based on the legend of the 
Pratihara origin given in certain inscriptions (p. 24 ditto) viz. 

* The phrase Gurjara Pratihara need not be interpreted to mean Erati- 
haras who were Gurjaras but should be interpreted as Pratiharas of the 
Gurjara country. 
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a certain Brahmin had a Brahmin wife and a Kshatrij'a wife 
and tlie progenj^ of the Brahmin wife became Padhihar Brah- 
mins while the progen}? of the Kshatri5?a wife became Padhihar 
Rajputs. ” The marriage of a Bralimin with a Kshatri\?a 
woman with tlie result as noted in this inscription is curious 
and can only be accounted for as being of foreign importation.” 
Such marriage with such resuH, as shown in the beginning of 
this chapter is not curious but is normal ; but even ii it were, 
that it should be treated as an ai'gument for the foreign 
extraction of the Pratiharas is certainly very curious. In this 
manner indeed, any inference can be drawn from this legned, 
the inference e. g. that these people were cannibals and so on. Thus 
so far as Pratiharas are concerned we find that all the three 
opposing arguments which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar adduces are in- 
effectual and cannot weigh against the facts which show that 
the Imperial Pratiharas were Rajputs. Having thus far refuted 
Dr. D. R. Bhanclai bar’s strong case we will proceed to examine 
tlie case of the second supposed Agnikul.'* clan, the Chalukya 
or Solankhi. 

Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar admits that there is mo cpigrnphic evi- 
dence in their case but he argues that ” since Gujarat of to-dc}- 
bear's this name since tire Chalukyas occupied or conquered the 
country, if the Chalukyas had not been of Gujar extraction, it is 
inconceivable how this province came to be called Gurjaraiia 
when it was till their ad\'cnt known as Lata ” (p. 2^}. Row 
there is no doubt that Gujaratra in the 8th and 9th or even loth 
centuries was the name of southern Rajputana as inscriptions 
of that period show. Lata was not, however, the name of the 
whole of modem Gujarat. It was the name of southern 
Girjarat 1. c. Surat and adjacent parts. Central Gujarat was 
Anarta while northern Gujarat was sometimes called Sarasvata 
Mandala though all tire tlrree were sometimes called Lata. Now 
it seems that these three parts have latterly acquired the name 
Gujarat because of ihe Gujarati bjiguagc and not because of the 
establishment of tlio Chalula-a rule. I'lu- modern lauguagt ,> o: 
India, as we have, ahead v observed, aiosc .about tl’.cntli cent arc ;•!;(„ 
thelangruage of these par ts generally assumed the moccia Gujai a!) 
foiin. Ih)\v old tlie Gujarati language is and iiow o'd the word 
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Gujarati is, it is difficult to determine. For while the word Maha- 
rashtri as the name of a language is as old as Vararuchi of the 
1st century B.C. the word Maharashtra as the name of a country 
is much later, certainly later than Varaha Mihira of the fifth 
century A. D. It is, therefore, not difficult to suppose that 
Maharashtra assumed this name for the country from the com- 
mon language namely modem Maharashtri, Similarly it would be 
proper to believe that the name Gujarat for the province was 
adopted owing to the prevalence of the Gujarati language. 

But that question does not really concern us; v/hatever may be 
the reason of the name Gujarat appertaining to the province, it 
would be absurd to argue that because the province began to 
be called Gujarat about their time, therefore the Chalukyas were 
Gujars by caste. The names of countries arise in different 
ways and stick for extremely different reasons. England, for 
example, began to be called England after the Norman conquest 
and yet the Normans were not Angles. The Angles themselves 
were an insignificant people compared with the Saxons and yet 
the name of the country has remained Angle-land ignoring the 
Saxons altogether. France began to be called France when the 
Franks were no longer masters and had been entirely merged 
in the general Gaelic population and had lost their German 
character and affinities. So also in India the English called the 
eastern districts of the Madras Presidency by the name of Car- 
natik when they were not ruled by Camatik kings and when 
even the language was not Camatik ; but they simplj'^ conti- 
nued the name given to the country by the Marathas who 
looked upon the whole of southern India as Karnataka. It is, 
therefore, extremely illogical to argue that the Chalukyas w'erc 
Gujars because from about their time the province began to be 
called Gujarat. 

Going on to the third supposed Agnikula clan the Paramaras, we 
find that Dr. D. R Bhandarkar is at a loss to find any argument 
which could make these also Gujars and is driven to observe that 
though \vc do not know to what race they belonged it is morally 
cdiain that they were of foreign extraction. It is for the first 
time we read of moral certaintj^ in a case like this where there 
arc no considerations of morality in discussing the race of a people. 
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The reader will leave Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar to his moral views 
and will hold with us that there is no proof or argument to 
show that the Paramaras were Gujars or even foreigners. 

Lastly, V'e come to the consideration of the case of Chaha- 
manas or Chauhans to prove whose Gujar extraction Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar is at the worst pains and begins froin some old 
Sassanian coins found in the north-west of India and ends with 
the Himalayan Siwalik hiUs. The whole argument savours so 
completely of the Pickwickian method of research that it is a 
wonder that a man of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s capacities should 
have fallen a prey to it. We are certain if he had not been 
obsessed by his theory of the foreign or Gujar descent of the 
Rajputs, he would himself have seen the absurdit}^ of his own 
argument. Let us see how his argument is transparently based 
on pure imagination. 

Certain coins have been found in Northern India on which 
is read the legend Sri Vasudeva Vahman in Nagari characters 
and in Pehlvi “ Takkan, Jabulistan and Sapardalakshan.'’ 
First Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar to suit his purpose reads Valaman as 
Chahman “ because the characters of the letters v and ch in old 
days were so close to each other that one might be easil}^ mis- 
taken for the other.” " And Chahman, it need scarceh’ be said, 
stands for Chahamana (ma lenghtened into ma) so that ^'asudeva 
of these coins is a Chahamana and since Vasudeva is mentioned 
in Prithviraja Vijaya as the founder of the Chahamana famil}'^ 
of Sakambarl, that founder must he the same as the Chahman of 
these Sassanian coins. “ Raja§ekliara’s Prabandha-kosa also 
gives one Vasudeva as the founder of the Chahamana famil}’’ 
for whom he gives the date 608 V. E.” This date is a serious 
difficult in establishing the identity of these two Vasudevas. 
But Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is not at a loss. He naively observes 
that the koSa gives a date which is rather early and the proper 
date to be assigned appears to be 627 A. D. concluded from the 
type of coins which are an exact copy of the coins of Parveiz 
KhuSru. So Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar cannot onh- change letters but 
also dates to suit his theor}^ but what is still more strange is that 
he can change the race also at his sweet will. Cunningham held 
that Vasudeva of the coins was a Huna and Prof. Rapson thinks 
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Hut he Wiis a Sussanian (from the legend of the coins as also from 
their type). l?ut Dr. B. R. Bluindarkav thinks that he was a 
Khar.ar why he alone knows. It is sufficient to place this 
Nvholc argument before the reader in del ail to enable him to come 
to the conclusion that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has failed signally 
in showing that the Chahamanas were Gnjars. - • 

But the greatest mistake which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar^ has 
committed in this connection is that of placing the town of 
Ahichchhatra and the countiy Sapadalaksha in the Siwalik hilly 
region of the Himalayas. He has in fact in doing so distorted the 
natural course of Indian history and represented Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas, as moving south from this place. But how 
can wc believe that Rajputs spread from the Siwalik hilty re- 
gions into India even if they were Gujars ? If Gujars were 
foreigners who had come along with the Huns as conquerors, 
they would settle in the inviting plains of the Panjab and-oiot 
go to the difficult Himalayas to settle. As a matter bf' Hct 
history and tradition tell us that Brahmins and Rajputs went 
into these sub-montane inhospitable regions in historical times 
from the Panjab, in consequence of the inroads of foreign inva- 
ders down to the Turks, in the same way as many took shelter 
in the sands and hills of Rajastan. It is, therefore, absurd to 
point to the Siwalik hiUs as the original hahifal of either the 
Rajputs or the Gujars. The identification of Sapadalaksha 
with Siwalik hilly region is absurd and we need not go to Babar 
for an explanation of that word. Babar gives perhaps the 
current explanation when the original and correct explanation 
was forgotten. We give in a note an extract from the Skanda 
Parana giving the list of countries in India about the 9th century 
A. D. and the traditional number of villages assigned to 
each. Sapadalaksha is a name which is given in this list to four 
or five countries and the first of them is Sakambbara or the land 
of the Chauhans. It is also given to Karnataka and to Mewad 
and also to Varendu which is not identifiable, but which proba- 
bly means the Delhi region*. When the coins noticed by 

* Or it might mean the region about Multan for Al-Masand 5 relates that 
around Multan these were one hundred and twenty thousand to^vns and 
villages (Elliot I p. 23). 
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Dr. D. R. Bbnndarkar moiilinn Talckan, Zal)ulib(an and Sapar- 
dalakshan they piobably mean the Banja]) with Ghazni on tlie 
west and the Dellii province in tlio soutii-east whicii three proba- 
bly comprised thc^ territory ruled liy Vasudev Vahman, a 
Sassanian kint;. In any case Sapadalakslia docs not indicate i j 
lakhs of hills bnt i;} lakhs of villagas and this number is tradi- 
tionally assigned to Sakainbhara, Mewad, Delhi and Karnataka 
as the evidence of the Slcanda Puriina conclusively proves. 

Ahiclichhatra again is wrongly placed in the Mimala3'an re- 
gion. It is undoubtedly the famous capital of North Pahchala 
;is mentioned in the Mahabharata and Cunningham has proper!}’’ 
identified it from Hiuen Tsang’s description with Rampur. 
The words ‘‘ being flanked b\? mountain crags” need not suggest 
tlie Himalayas at all and this Ahiclichhatra was properl}' enough 
the place to which Brahmins and Kshatriyas in the south looked 
as their original habitat. The Paiichala country is famous in 
Vedic literature as the residence of learned Brahmins. It was also 
the country of Uie valiant Panchaia Ksliatriyas and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar need not wonder that the founder of the Chaha- 
mana family is said to have come from Ahiclichhatra. The 
Chahamanas did not take the word Sapadalakslia to the new 
country for it was not a name like Holland which could be taken 
to other places but it was a word denoting a number 
of vdllages which comprised their territory. Again Karnataka 
or Dharwar was called Sapadalakslia because it contained 
that number of villages. The name was not taken and could 
not be taken from the north to Dharwar. The strange con- 
clusion which Dr. Bhandarkar derives from this word used for 
Karnataka viz., that the habitat of the Chalukyas IDce that of 
the Chahamanas was also the mountain region called Sapada- 
laksha and hence they too were foreigners is, therefore, absurd 
and tlie whole theory which he has built on the wrong identifi- 
cation of Aliichchhatra and Sapadalakslia is to say the least mis- 
taken. We, therefore, think that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar ’s attempt 
to prove tliat the four supposed Agnikula clans were Gujars has 
signally failed and his theory must be abandoned. It must be 
mentioned that Mr. Har Bilas Sarda of Ajmer has already poin- 
ted out that Sapadalakslia meant the Sambar country though he 
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lliinks Ahichclihatra should be identified with Naeorc in Manvad. 
Whether the Chahamanas came from Rampur or were originally 
of Nagore*, it is certain that there is not a scrap of evidence to 
sliowthat they wercGujars and we shall not furtln-r dilate upon 
this untenable theory of the foreign extraction of the Rajputs 
started by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and accepted bj' Jackson and 
Smith. Wc will instead in the next ciiapler indicate the po.sitive 
arguments which in our opinion go to prove that they are the 
representatives of the ancient Vedic Arj'ans of India. 



NOTE. 


THE SKANDA PUKANA LIST OF COUNTRIES IN INDIA WITH 
THE NUMBER OF VILLAGES IN EACH COUNTRY, 

The Maliabli.ir.itn list of countries or ratlior peoples in India is import- 
ant for Indian Iiislory preceding the Christian era. Varaha Mihira’s list 
is siinilarlr- important for the fifth century A.D., while Hiuen Tsang’s 
travels supply us with accurate and detailed information about the peoples 
of India in the beginning of the 7th century A. D. There is a list of 
countries in India (not peoples) in the Shanda Purana, Kumara Klianda, 
Chapter 39 which is equally important for Indian history and gives us pret- 
ty accurate information about the gtli centurj- A. D. This Purana can 
clearly be assigned to the 9th or 10th century from this verj- list : as therein 
the old names of countries or rather peoples find no place and new names 
occur denoting countries or rather provinces which generally well fit in 
with the 9th century’ and which mostly subsist to this daj’, though there 
arc many names which arc unidentifiable. Below arc specially marked 
those names which can be identified and also their extent and importance. 
The numbers assigned to each country are mentioned as numbers of 
village.s and there is no vagueness about them though in many cases the 
numbers arc palpably unbelievable. But some numbers are corroborated 
from inscripb'ons of the time and we must recognise the fact that 
countries or provinces had at this time been assigned a fixed number of 
villages bj’ tradition. 

The list begins from the north and correctly reflects the poHtical condi- 
tion of India in the 9th century’ A. D. We first have Nepal with one 
lakh of villages and immediately next naturally comes Kanyakubja with 
36 lakhs. This shows that the Kanauj empire was at its height, an ex- 
tensive empire covering Oudh, the Gangctic valle3’, part of the Panjab 
and Gwalior territory and the valley of the Jumna. Now this number 
of villages of Kanauj is also mentioned in the Prabandha Chintamani. 
What Gajanaka is, wliich next follows with 72 lakhs cannot be surmised. 
Probably in the usual fashion of the Puranas facts and fictions arc jum- 
bled together in order to make up the total of g6 crcrcs and 72 lakhs of 
villages, an exaggeration befitting the Puranas, for the whole of India. 
Then comes the Gauda countrj’ or Bengal with iS lakhs which. means a 
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territor\' half of the Kanauj empire which is not impossible. Next %vc 
have Kamarnpa and Oddiyana or Orissa with the same extent as Kania- 
rnpa or Assam e. g lakhs or half of Bengal or Ganda. The same e-xtent 
is assigned to Dahala or Bundelkhand which is described as Vedasamjna 
meaning probably that it consisted of four parts. Next wo have Jalan- 
dhara and Lohapura or Lahore each with the same number of 9 lakhs. 
Next we recognise Ratarajya or the Idngdom of the Rashtrakutas with 
7 lakhs of villages and we arc reminded of the y l- lakhs Rattapadi men- 
tioned in inscriptions of this and the preceding period. Wc, hereafter, 
come across names which we do not recognise but we come next to 
countries to which the number assigned is or Sapadalaksha. Wc 
have already explained how Dr. Bhandarkar has committed a mistake 
in interpreting the nan\e and how he identified it \vith the hilly range 
at the foot of the Himalayas called Siwalik hills. This list in the Skanda 
Purana clearly establishes the fact that about 7 countries were then 
known as Supadalaksha countries viz., Varendu, Atilangala, Sayam- 
bhara, Mcclapata, (these two unquestionably are Sambhar and Mewad), 
Toniara, Kaimata and Pungala, followed closely by Malava which is 
assigned the exact figure 1 lakh 15 thousand and 180. One of these may 
be the Siwalik region though we are not certain about it but at any rote 
the word Siwalik need not be derived from 1 lalchs of liiils in that region. 

The next important countries which we recognize are Gurjaratra 
70000, Sind 20000, Kachhamandala 16020, Saurashtra 55000, LEta 
21000, Konkana 36000 and Laghu Konkana 16000. Here the form 
used is Gurjaratra and it is distinct from Lata. Moreover, Gurjaratra 
'appears to bo yet southern Marwad and hence it seems probable that the 
Skanda PurSna is not later than the nth century A. D. 

The extent of Kashmir given in this list is 68000 which is corroborated 
by Kashmir records as already observed in our Vol. I. Then ' follow 
many countries which arc traditional though imaginary and must come 
in a list of Indian countries, such as Ekapsda and others. But wc can 
identify Kamboja, Kabul, Kosala (C.P.), Vidarbha, (Bcrar) vuth 5 lakhs 
or 2\3 of Maharashtra, Vardbamana (Wadhwan), Magadha 6S,ooo and 
lastly MulasthSnapura 25000. In all there arc said to be 72 countries 
(the actual number of countries named comes, however, to 75), 
into which India was divided with 96 crores and 72 lakhs of villages. 
36000 vclakulas arc also mentioned which wc interpret as meaning so 
many Kos of coast line and cnc is reminded here of the fact that even in 
the days of Alexander, the length of the coast line of India was accurately 
reported to him by Indian informants. , 

Before concluding, wc may give here the mountains and rivcr.s of India 
as enumerated in this Skanda Pvirana in imitation of the Mahabhirata 
which apparently it has an 'ambition to equal. These arc given in tbi- 
samc chapter 39 of the KumUra Khanda. Tlie chief mountain r.'inge*', 
or Kulaparvalas as they are called here also, are the saiiu: ‘-'•veu vi? 
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Mahcndra, Malaya, Saliya, Suklinian, Rilcsha, Vindhya and Pariyatra, 
The first four arc the wcll-lcnown Eastern Ghats, hlalaya, Western 
Ghats, .and Girnar. Riksha is the Aravali range while Vindhya is the 
well-known range that stretches across India. ' But Pariyatra is difiicult 
to identify. It is described as the range to the soutli of which lies the 
Kauinara Khanda ; and from it rises the Veda — Smriti and other rivers. 
This description docs not assist us much though we suspect tliat Pari- 
yatra now is some portion of the Western Vindhya range. The Narmada 
and S.anasa properly rise from Vindhj'a but how can Satadru and Chandra- 
bhaga rise from the Riksha range ? Rishilailya and Kumaxi rise from 
the Suktiman mountain of Kathiwar. The Tapi, the PayoshnT, the 
Nirvindhya, the Kaveri, the Krishiia, the Veni, the Bhimarathi rise from 
the Sahya which must be interpreted as including the Satpura. And 
strangely the Godavari is conspicuous by its absence. The Kritamala 
and the Tamraparni rise from the Malaj'a Mountains while the TriSanu 
and the Rishynkulya rise from the Mahcndra. Probabh’ the ^^'^iter or 
recastcr of the Purana had not much acquaintance with northern or 
southern India and was a native of Gujarat or Malwa as he has described 
the Stambha (Khamhayat), Prabhasa, Avanti and Nugara Tirthas with a 
fulness which bespeaks his partiality for and his familiarity witli them. 
With tlicsc remarks wc give the Skanda Purana list of countries below: 


I. Ni\Tit .) croics. 

25. Malava i,iS,iSo. 

2. Baliika eJ crore.s. 

26. Sayambhara Sapadalaksha. 

3, Sahanapura 1 J crore. 

27. Mevada Sapadalaksha. 

.p Andhala .} lakh. 

28. Vaguri 88 thousand. 

5. Ncpala I lakh. 

29. Gujaratra 77 thousand. 

6. KSnyakubja 36 lakh. 

30. Panduvishaya 70 thousand. 

7. Gajanaka 72 lakh. 

31. Jahahuti 42 thousand. 

S. Gauda 18 lakh. 

32. Kashmira 68 thousand. 

9. Kamarupa 9 lakh. 

33. Konkana 36 thousand. 

10. Dahala 9 lakh. 

34. Laghu Konkana 1,600. 

11. Kantipura 9 lakh. 

35. Sindhu 22 thousand. 

12. Lohapura 9 lakli. 

36. Kachchlm 36 thousand. 

13. Pambipura 7 lakli. 

37. Saurashtra 55 thousand. 

14. Rateraja 7 lakh. 

38. Latedesha 21 thousand. 

15. Hariyala 5 lakh. 

39. Atisindhu 10 thousand. 

16. Drada 3 1 lakh. 

40. Asvamukha 10 thousand. 

17. Maclupura 9 lakh. 

41. Ekapada 10 thousand. 

18. Oddij^na 9 lakh. 

42. Siirj’amukha 10 thousand. 

19. Jalandhara 9 lakh. 

43. Ekabahu 10 thousand. 

20. Bambhanavahaka 3I lakh. 

44. Sanjaj-u 10 thousand. 

21. Nilapura 21 thousand. 

45. Sivadesha 10 thousand. 

22. Amala ilakh. 

46. Kalahayanjaya 10 thousand. 

23. Varendu Sajjadalaksha 

47. Lingodbhava 10 thousand. 

24. Atilaugala ii tliousand. 

6 

48. Bhadra 10 thousand. 
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49. Devabhadra 10 thousand. 

50. Chata 36 thousand. 

51. Virata 36 thousand. 

52. Yamakoti 36 thousand. 

53. Romaka 18 crores. 

54. Tomara Sapadalaksha. 

55. Karnata SapSdalaksha. 

56. Pingala Sapadalaksha. 

57. Strirajya 5 lakh. 

58. Pulastya 10 lakh. 

59. Kamboja 10 lakh. 

60. Kosala 10 lakh. 

61. Balhika 4 thousand. 

62. Lanka 36 thousand. 


63. Kuru 64 thousand 

64. Kirata li lakh, 

65. Vidarbha 5 lakh. 

66. Vardhamana 14 thousand; 

67. Sinhala 10 thousand. 

68. Pandu 36 thousand. 

69. Bhayanaka i J lakh. 

70. Magadha 66 thousand. 

71. Mulasthana 25 thousand; 

72. Yasana 40 thousand. 

73. Pakshabahu 4,000. 

74. Pahgu 60,000. 

75. Varendeka 30,000. 



NOTE 


THE MEANING OF THE WORD RAJPUT 


The Rajputs pride themselves on being Kshatriyas of noble descent 
belonging to tlie Vedic Aryan race. Unfortunately native ^vriters impelled 
by bigotrj' and even by ignorance, ow-ing to the fact that many Kshatriyas 
during the Arj'o-Buddhistic period gave-up Aryan religion and Aryan 
practices and turned Buddhists, have expressed an opinion that the 
Rajputs are not pure Kshatriyas and go so far as to invoke a question- 
able statement in the Puranas to the effect that in the Kali age there 
would remain no Kshatriyas nor VaiSyas (for the Vaiiyas also, even in 
greater number, had turned Buddhists) but only two Varnas Brahmins 
and Sudras. What is the value to be attached to these statements in 
the religious books of the Hindus and what is the true meaning of the 
term Rajput is a question which must be answered at the same time 
that we refute the adverse opinion of western scholars. 

There is not the least doubt that these statements of the Puranas are 
valueless and historically considered they are interpolations in the Pura- 
nic texts promoted not indeed by malice but by bigotry and through 
enmity to the Buddhists. It will not be difficult to prove that earlier 
texts exist wliich show that the word Rajput is not a new word coined 
in about the gth century A. D. but an old, a very old word and that it 
was usuall}’^ used in a very honourable sense. Words sometimes do take 
up double meanings, one a good and the other a bad one, but it is well to 
remember that the bad sense is usually a later growth. Many examples 
may be given but the very word Brahmin \vill suffice. It originally indi- 
cated the highest Varna or caste to whom the duty of preserving the 
Brahma or Veda was entrusted. But later on, we find that the duty of 
suppljdng water and even of cooking fell to the lot of this caste and 
hence the word Bralimin now-a-days often means a cook or a waterman 
(A Hindi saying has it tliat a Brahmin meant Babarchi, Bhisti, Blii- 
hhari). In tliis way the term Rajput is sometimes applied to the illegiti- 
mate progeny of Kshatriyas or kings born of mothers of lower castes. 
But that this is not its original or general meaning will appear from the 
follotving disquisition. 

At Alwar it was stated to us by some Pandits that the word 
Rajput meant a mixed-caste man as stated in a verse of the 
ParSgara Smriti “ Now it may be 

stated at once that there is no such line in the Paralara Smriti 
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as it is ordinarily known. If any copy of the Smriti has this line 
It is plainly an interpolation. There is also this contradiction of this sup- 
posed statement of Paragara that the author of §udra-Kamalakara looks 
upon Ugra as one who is^popularly Icnown as Rajput. An Ugra is the 
son of a Kshatriya from a Sudra v/oman and the author of ^udra-KarnalS- 
kara adds the explanation " An Ugra 

is called Rajput in the spoken language." Now this view is also 
wTong but it undeniably shows that the text of ParSgara quoted above 
is spurious*. 

, Rajput is a %vord which is indeed used sometimes in common parlance 
to denote the illegitimate sons of Rajput chiefs. But that it is not its 
ordinary meaning can be proved by the fact that the v/ord is used so far 
back as the Mahabharata in a good sense. In that ancient epic it indi- 
cates a Kshatriya generally Tf^^ I 

W II II Sfo n^vjibut often times not an ordi- 
nary Kshatriya but one who is descended from a crovmed king. It is 
sometimes urged that the Amaralcosa does not give Rajaputra as 
a synonym of Kshatriya. This is true but the Amarakoga cannot claim to 
be an exhaustive dictionary and even if a word is not given in a 
Koia or dictionary, it is no proof to hold that it has no existence or has 
not a particular meaning. Words in dead languages are to be known 
from use by classical authors and the word Rajaputra has been used in 
the sense of a Kshatriya in hundreds of places in the MahSbharata. One 
instance of such use in the Mahabharata vdll suffice. Other glokas might 
be quoted using the word Rajput in the same or higher sense even in the ' 
Mahabharata ; but it is unnecessary to quote many instances. The 
following verse from SSntiparva Adhyaya 64 shows that Rajaputra 
is often used in the simple sense of a Kshatriya: cfcl: 

1 cTR % ft »• 

Rajaputra is very often used in a higher sense also, nay even the word 
RajaputrT is often used in the Virata Parv'a in addressing Draupadi, 
where the sense 'daughter of a king' does not appear to be intended, 
but merely a high-bom Kshatriya lady. It may further be noted that 
Bhavabbuti of the 7th century A.D. uses the word Eajaputri in addressing 
Kausalya where the same sense is intended, viz., not the daughter of a 
king ; but merely a high-bom Kshatriya lady, Bana in the Harshaebarita 
similarly uses the word Rajaputra to denote a Kshatriya soldier. 

It may be objected that the word Rajaputra occurs in Panini where a 
sense somewhat different from RSjanya is intended to be conveyed by 
it. The Sutra is very important and clearly shows that the word 


• The Paragara Smriti is intended for the Kali age and if it had intended 
to preach, that there were no Kshatriyas in the Kali age, it could not have 
contained many provisions specially prescribed for the Kshatriyas. 
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Kr<i.ip;!tt.i • In nld liavr dilicrcnl mvc-, for r.'iiiini i;. more concerned with 
Word’, than v.ith ineanim:: Hnwi-err, thi‘. pt.iiu apart, it is clear tliat 
Ivlijaj'titra n. net n-rd h^rr- in its litei.d '(-i;'!- i c. ion of a. Idnp for a collcc- 
tum of • c cif a l:in;.; v, < nld l>e r.!ianini;lr; ‘ . It may be- used in tlic sense 
c-f p:ir.cr‘ f’tncrally a-, one :n;iy ;.jHal; of a collection of many princes 
s. e. of difiercnt l.in;v . In ;hirt in our view this sutrn docs not 
ihow that the wf-rd U.'vjapntr.i has only a literal sense or has any bad 
!cn'’e in it. On the contrary as stated above it shows that Rfijaputra 
may saran ;omethin;; more than a lu'ijanya or ordinary Kshatriya i. c. 
a hie.h.-bcrn Ksh.atriya, one wh.o not only hclongs to the varria or caste of 
a hinp but is born in a Jnriply family. It sc'c-ms that the word is often 
u:cd in this renie in the Mali'diJiarata thonyh it is ahso often a synonym 
of Iw'ijanya wliich mean.'; an ordinary Kshatriya. 

It j‘j at least certain from lanini and from the Mahribharala that the 
vcord is an old word in u.'c from tliousands of years and not a word which 
came into use in the oth century A. D. (as some believe) and docs not 
mean an illegitimate son or a mi.xcd-ca.ste man. Even in Buna s Harsha- 
charita the word is used in the .sense of a high-born Kshatriya. Bilna s 
use of the word is good proof of the fact that the word is not a new word. 
How and why it came into prominence in about the ninth century or the 
the tentli or even eleventh may be explained as follows. After the ex- 
pulsion of Buddhism from India, caste began to stiffen gradually till It 
became rigid in the third sub-period of our liistory’ as we shall show in 
our third volume. We may anticipate a little and state that every caste 
began to limit its field, especially for purpo.'^es of marriage, to families 
which were known to be pure and unniixcd. That there were kingly 
families in India in the 7th century which belonged to the Kshatri3’a 
varna is undisputed from the statements of Hiuen Tsang quoted in our 
first volume. But Kshatrij’as had turned Buddhists by scores and lost 
touch with the Aryan practices pertaining to Kshatri3’a£. Such families 
Were now rigorousl3’ excluded. And further distance made it difficult 
to determine Die exact nature of tlie caste purit3' of families and it became 
f-hc tendenc3' not onl3' among Kshatriyas but among Brahmins 
VaiSyas also to form sub-castes based on provinces, so that the question 

of the purity of families residing in distant pro\’inccs might not arise 
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Hence it is that about the beginning of the iith century Rajputs confined 
themselves to the tract where the Kshatriya kingly families were chiefly 
gathered. And the status of Kshatriya was naturally confined to those 
who could prove descent from undoubted Kshatriya kings within the 
memory of the generation and had not to depend on bardic legends, bro- 
ken as they were by many centuries of Buddhist and foreign rule. The 
word Rajaputra became, therefore, of special importance and the thirty-sLv 
royal families of Kshatriyas were enumerated, marriage within w'hich 
group was considered proper. We need not wonder that those families 
were chiefly confined to what is now called Rajaputana and the adjoining 
portions of Central India where, as the religious map appended to our 
first volume shows, Hinduism was veiy- strong even in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang and Buddhism had not much hold upon the people, Kshatri- 
yas and Rajputs outside these limits were looked upon as not un- 
doubted Kshatriyas. And it is thus that the gulf between the cen- 
tral tract Rajputs and the Kshatriyas of Bengal and th; Deccan arose. 
It must be noted that Rajputs who have now given their name Raj- 
putana to this central tract can all trace their descent step by stp 
to some known king ruling in the 7th and 8th centuries A. D. It 
may seem strange but it is nevertheless true that such descendants 
of one man in the 9th century or even the 12th may be 
reckoned at this day by thousands. The Rajput has thus preserved the 
purity of his race unquestionably from the 8th century onward down 
to this day in a manner not to be found in any other caste, not even Brah- 
mins in India, or any people in the whole world. 

Inspite of the extreme purity of race which the Rajputs have pre- 
served through nearly a thousand years of their history, it is indeed 
almost a mystery, how the myth could arise that in the Kali ago there 
were only tw-o varnas viz., the Brahmins and the Sudras, a mjrih which 
has so banefully influenced writers of commentaries on the sacred te.xts 
of Smritis. This mystery will, however, disappear if one looks at the 
religious map appended to Vol. I. These writers of commentaries and 
treatises on law belong to the south and Buddhism prevailed far more 
extensively in these parts and even in the north than in the middle land. 
The Kshatriyas in these parts had also contracted marriage relations with 
Non-Aryan local tribes more extensively than those in the middle 
land. The Kshatriyas of the south, the Marathas, consequently 
lost communion with the Kshatriyas of Rajputana when caste became 
rigid, as also the Kshatriyas of the east and the north. Tlie Kshatriyas 
of Bengal and Oudh had contracted marriage relations with 
the Khasas and other Mongolian races of the north. The orthodcfX 
Kshatriyas, therefore, of the middle country excluded these Kshatriyas of 
the cast and the south from their fold ; and to this day they still adhere 
to their unwillingness to form marriage relations with Kshatriya families 
of the south and the east. 
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it certainly docs not look upon Kshatriyas as non-existent in the 
Kali age. 

The Sudra Kamalakara was composed at Benares and by a Deccani 
Brahmin. It, therefore, reflects the sentiment of the south and the east. 
Kshatriyas of the central part where the word Rajput came into special 
vogue looked down upon Kshatriyas of the south and cast, not in the 
gth and loth centuries but later, as we shall show that marriage relations 
between these continued to take place in these centuries. It seems, there- 
fore, that tins view arose in later centuries and it arose in the east and 
the south. Legal writers took it up and worked it to its natural conse- 
quences. Even the Rajputs who then prided and still pride themselves 
upon being good Kshatriyas were consequently looked upon by these 
writers as Ugras and the theory further grew that Kshatriyas had no 
gotras of their own but took the gotras of their Purohitas. It is not neces- 
sary here to pursue the subject further ; but we may conclude by saying 
that the dictum that the Rajputs are Ugras is not only not correct but is 
further based upon a view of later growth that there were no Kshatriyas 
in the Kali age. The text is historically speaking an 

interpolation. At best it must be explained by interpreting it to mean 
not that there would be no Kshatriyas in the Kali age throughout, but 
from some time in later centuries when the Kali ago would be at its 
extreme point. We have for the present to ignore this text and to hold 
that Kshatriyas do exist still and that the Rajputs are the purest portions 
of them, the word Rajput meaning a high-born Kshatriya. 
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Tin-: rjOTKAS OF TIIF KAJFIJTS 

Ilnvjn;: < v.s;r.ini ti llu; evidence whicli issnppo.'i'd to prove tliat 
the Pr.'tilii.i.j .uui (-iln r JC'ijjnit trihi^- were Gnjars oiiginally, and 
found St i:ir-si:':;(ri( !;t to Use concltssion that thesse tribes 

are foteinn' r:-. we wili pinc<vd to sketcli the evidence which goes 
to <how tisat ih'- I\ajjMtt> are the descendants of Wdic Aryans. 
And the fssst ittsn of evidence wliich presents itself to us is the 
fact that il-e.- ]\aij!ut;- have the same gotras and Pravaras as 
lho?e laid dowss its the \'(;dic Sutras and have carcfull}' preserved 
their nsensory to iiii< day. The gotra and Pravara st’stem as 
laid down in t!se r-rxa.ral Sistras of the Vedas jsreserves among 
Indo-Aryan;. the isscinoiy of descent in a manner not to be wit- 
nessed arn'wlscre else in the world. The Indian Asy’ans who pro- 
fess the \o:dic faitls have to recite at every religious coreraou5^ 
tlieir gotra ,:nd Pra'>'aja before beginning the ceremony and in 
this way the memory of the Vedic ancestors from vhom tho 
rcciter is descended is kept alive from day to day and generation 
to generation. The Brahmins of India have thus kept up the 
memory of their descent for at least 3000 years i. c. from the 
time when the Vedic Sutras were mosUy composed and possi- 
bly for 5000 years, before svhich time the Vedas were probably 
composed- The Kshatriyas or Rajputs too have kept up the 
mcmor\' of their golras religiously and tenaciously. In fact 
cpigrap])ic t\’idcncn extending over two thousand years shows 
that the Kshatriyiis iind the Rajputs were careful and pi’oud to 
record their gotras in their inscriptions. And tlie gotras of the 
principal Rajput families of the present day are tlxe same as 
tliose nicniioned in their ancient records on stone and copper 
and we may, therefore, well believe that the Rajputs are the de- 
7 
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sceadants of the Vedic Kshatriyas. Thus 'the gotras of the sup- 
posed Agnikula clans are from their gotrochchSra recorded by 
Col. Tod, (Ihe word gotrachara is probably wrongly used here 
by Tod ; it should have been gotrochchSra which means the 
recital of one’s gotra) are as follows : the ChShainSnas are of 
the Vatsa gotra with five pravaras ; the Chalukyas are of the 
BharadvSja gotra with three pravaras and the Paramaras are of 
the VaSishtha gotra with three pravaras. {The Pratihara's gotra 
has not yet been ascertained from inquiry or from record.) 
Now the same gotras are mentioned in ancient inscriptions of 
these tribes as we have already shown. The gotra of the Para- 
mSras is thus mentioned in the Udepur Prasasti and in many 
other records, notably for instance in the following line-qigg-*?!- 

n in the Patanarayana in- 
scription (Ind. Ant. XLV) ; and the Paramaras all over India 
whether in the Deccan, or in Rajputana still possess the same 
gotra. The gotra of the Chalukyas again is mentioned in the 
Haihaya record already noticed while the gotra of the ChSha- 
manas is mentioned in the Bijolia inscription (J. Ben. R. A. S. 
Vol. LV. p. 41) in the line 5^r 1. The 

gotra of the Rathodas is Gautama whUe that of the Guhi* 
lots is Baijavapayana as mentioned in their records. The gotras 
thus mentioned in ancient records are still the gotras professed 
by these Rajput dans and it may, therefore, well be inferred 
that both the possession of gotras and their continual recital 
and remembrance to this day go to support if not to establish 
their descent from Vedic ancestors. 

This evidence, however, of long standing tradition is sought 
to be impeached on the ground that when these Rajput dans 
were transformed from barbarians into orthodox Kshatriyas 
about the sixth or seventh century A.D. they took these gotras 
from their Brahmin Purohitas ; and the rule as given in the 
Sutras that the Kshatriyas are to use their Purohitas’ gotras ( 3%- 
TtffFg;) is quoted in support of this view. Now this is an- 
other example of how wrong ideas arise by misconception among 
oursdves and how such misconceptions of some of our own Pan- 
dits lead astray western scholars and antiquarians. The author 
of the famous commentary Mitakshara on Yajfiavalkya Smriti 
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has indeed wrongty laid down tiie maxim that the Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own and that they are to use the gotras 
of their Purohitas. This comment of VijilSneSvara on the text of 
the Smriti making marriage of Dvijas or Aryans outside the 
gotra alone as valid h^ now-a-days become generallj’' accepted 
and European scholars naturally resort to it when they explain 
the mention of gotras in inscriptions by Kshatriya kings. But 
the mention of gotras by kings in inscriptions cannot have been 
of any importance if these gotras of tlie. kings were adventitious 
and were to be borrowed from their Purohitas and were liable to 
be changed with the change of Purohitas. The Chalukyas of 
■ Badami for instance and tire Pallavas of Kanchi would not have 
cared to record in every grant they made 

and q'SWRfJi;, if these gotras were not their 

orvn. The rule of the Sutras WPl ) has evidently 

been misinterpreted by Vijnanesvara and we have not the small- 
est doubt that the Kshatriyas of ancient days had and the Raj- 
puts of modem time have gotras of their own. When, therefore, 
in ancient records we find mention of gotras w'e must hold that 
the Kshatriyas must have mentioned the gotras from pride in 
mentioning their gotra shorving their descent from Aryan an- 
cestors. Nay in ancient times the gotra was the only method 
of distinguishing families and Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
mentioned their gotras both from pride and from necessitjf to 
distinguish their families as we mention the surnames now- 
a-da3's w'hich are in fact derived from gotras themselves. 
Thus in an inscription on a Torana at Barhut we have 

^Tufr ’frg^ spRnro g%?r g^ 

which Cunningham has translated as follows "Gateway erec- 
ted bj' king Dhanabhuti bom of the queen of the Vatsa family, 
sonof Agarajasonof queen of Gota (Kautsa) family and grandson 
of king Bisadeva son of queen of Garga family.” Here the 
difierent gotras of the queen-mother, grand mother and great 
grand-mother are honourably mentioned with the object of 
showing that the queens in the several generations were also 
of Aryan gotras. But Cunrungham here observes "Queens 
among Rajputs are still known by their family names. These 
names are gotra names . The explanation of this fact is that 
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in accordance with the precept of the Sv.ri'ts, the Raja? v/tre con- 
sidered to be of the gntras of their Puronita?." Here i? the 
same dictum wroncly inU-rpietccl hv Vijra'afevara resronsiWe 
for t'nc mis.'ipj u \ - U'io;. of so no .'d a s.-i:<'']a:- .;nd antiquarian 
as Cunningham («co Cunningham's Bariim | p. iCp-igo). For if 
tlie gotra is not of the Raja’s family but of his Puroiuta, wlicrc 
is the incentive to mention it (•spi'''i''Uy v.ith regard to the 
family of the queens ? E\'idcntiy the rule was not tlicn under- 
stood as it is now and as wo proceed to show in tlto detailed 
note on this subject tht- dictum of the Sraufa- Sutras really meant 
that when kings had to perform saerifice^i tiu'v wt r-‘ to scl-'cl the 
Adhvaryu and other priests of the same Pravara as Itis Purohita : 
for the king himself could not continually sit as the Vajamana 
or the sacrificcr and had always to give power to his Purohita as 
his substitute and hence the sacrificial ])ricst5 should be of the 
same Pravara (and not gotra) as the Purohita ; in viev/ of the 
fact that sacrificial procedure differed in different Pravaras. 

We have not the smallest doubt as shown in our note that 

✓ 

the provisions of the several Sranta Sutras ihcm'-elvcs show 
that the Kshatriyas have gotras of tluir own and 
that ViifiuneSvara's dictum in his Miiakshara i; wrone. 
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I Then again the 

Chahamanas were of the Vatsa gotra and the legend given in 
one of their inscriptions is that thej? were born /row a Brahmin 
of the Vatsa gotra (r%5r: 5 ^ | ?r/JT?cfR?cr 

g-fq^rT Ti^cT^r-^T^^:). In another inscription the first Chahamana 
is said to have been born from the eyes of the Vatsa Rishi him- 
self. These instances vill suffice to prove that in the 9 th and 
loth centuries no such idea was entertaijied as is done by Vijna- 
neSvara. These stories of the birth of warriors from the fire of 
VaSishtha or the handful of Bharadvaja are plainly myths but 
they clearl}? are based on the fact that the Paramaras and the 
Chalukyas in the loth and nth centuries were reputed to be of 
Va^ishtha and Bharadvaja gotra by descent and not bj^ disciple- 
ship. Thus gotra even for Kshatriyas meant descent from the gotra 
ancestor and hence the poetic bards invented some stories show- 
ing the descent of these clans from these ancestois. Thus inter- 
preted these inscriptions clearly prove that in centuries prece- 
ding the Mitakshara, Rajputs and Kshatriyas were certainly 
believed to have gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. It seems probable that at the time of the Mitakshara, 
Kshatriyas in the south had begun to forget their gotras ; and 
that Brahmin orthodoxy was not \villing to accept as Kshatriyas 
those who during Buddliistic times had entirely lost touch with 
Aryan ceremonies and were being now received back into Hin- 
duism. Having forgotten their own gotras in Buddhistic times 
thej^ were held to belong to the gotras of their Purohitas. Vij- 
naneSvara interpreted the sutra in a conveni- 

ent manner and propounded the theory that Kshatrij^as had 
no gotras of their own but had according to Vedic precept to 
take the gotras of their Purohitas or preceptors. 

VTiatever the explanation of this VTOng statement of the 
Mitakshara, there is no doubt about its being wrong and of the 
fact that Kshatr^as and Rajputs from centuries preceding the 
Mitakshara had gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. In fact even now the Rajputs of Rajputana and 
elsewhere have gotras which are different from the gotras of 
their Purohitas as we ascertained from inquiries specially made 
on the subject, the result of which is embodied in the note attach- 
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ed hereto. The question may here be asked, how it is that 
Kshatriyas and Brahmins and even VaiSyas have the same 
gotras. How is it that Kshatriyas of the solar and lunar lines 
could have Brahmin l^shis for their ancestors ? We will dis- 
cuss this question also in detail in our note, but it is necessary 
to indicate here the answer to this question. It will be a reve- 
lation to many persons that in ancient times dow'n to the period 
at which we have arrived, caste in India was not hard-bound as 
it is to-day, especially iu the three higher castes which formed the 
Aryan element in the population. Not only Bralimins and Ksha- 
triyas married from one another’s caste but even changed their 
caste easily. Thus many Vedic and Puranic legends show how 
Kshatriyas became Brahmins and Brahmins became Kshatriyas, 
The Rishis of Pravaras and even of gotras it \vill be a revelation 
to many are both Kshatriyas and Brahmins indiscriminately, 
that is to say, in the Pravara j^his of many Brahmins there 
are Kshatriya kings as ancestors and in the Pravara !^his of 
Kshatriyas there are Brahmin Rishis also. It is indeed a really 
unsectarian affair viz,, the Pravara system as it has been laid 
down from the Vedic age ; though some attempt is made in the 
Srauta Sutras to differentiate between Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
it is only the beginning of the cleavage between the two ; but 
in actual practice through all the intervening centuries dowm to 
this day the gotras and Pravaras are the same for Brahmins and 
Rajputs and even for VaiSyas, the three classes of the Aryan 
race. Consequently we may be sure that the Rajput claim to 
Aryan descent, to descent from the ICshatriyas of the Vedic 
times is not at all ill-founded but is founded on long tradition 
extending back to thousands of years before the Christian era. 
When and why these Vedic Aryans migrated into Rajputana 
we shall try to discover in the next chapter from legend as well 
as from liistorj'. 
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Note— Gofras of Modern Rajput families with the gotras of their , 

Pnrohitas. 


No. 


State. 


Rajput family. Gotra. 


Gotra of the 
Purohita. 


1 Udepur, Dungarpur 
etc. 

Guhilota 

.. BaijavSpa 

SamnSyans. 

2 Jodhpur, Rutlam etc. 

Rathod 

. . Gautama 

Bharadvaja. 

3 Jaipur and Ahvar 

Kachhavaha 

Manava 

.. Vatsa. 

4 Bundi-Kota . . 

. Chauhan 

. . Vatsa . . 

• • • • • • 

5 Bijolia in Udepur 

. Paramara 

. . Vagishtta 

• • • • • • 

6 Dhar (Maratha) 

. Paramara 

. . Vasishtha 

.. Karisha. 

7 Bhavanagar . . 

, Guhila 

. . Gautama. . 

Kash3rapa. 

S Dholera, Taluka 

Chudasama 

. . Atri 

9 • • • • • 


Dhunduka. 

9 Kaclicliha, Navanagar Jadeja 
Gondal Mor\’i Raj- 
kot, etc. 

10 DIu'angdhra, Limdi, JhSla . . 

Vakancr, Patan. 

1 1 Lunavada in Rewa- Chalukya 
Kantha & Petliapura. (Solankhi), 

12 Rewa Bundelkhand . . Vggliela 

(Solankhi). 

13 Kashmir .. . . Jammuval 

14 Gidhaur, Bengal . . Chandella 

15 Delhi represented Tuar .. 

by Patau (Jaipur) 

16 Kanauj . . . . Gaharwai' 


Atri 

Markandej'a 

Bharadvaja m, .... 

Bharadvaja .>« Vasistha (new 
Chandratri). 

Bharadvaja Vaiishtha. 
Chandratreyae-, Kaiyapa, 
Vaiyaghrapadya Bharadvaja. 



NOTE 


GOTRA AND PRAVARA 

V.'c have already stated our view that Kshatriyas have gotras of their 
own and that Vijnanesvara’s dictum in the Mitakshara that they, having 
no gotras of their own. have to borrow those of their Purohitas, is wrong. 
But the question is often asked how can Brahmins and Kshatriyas have 
the same gotras, if gotras arc to indicate descent and not discipleship ? 
For it is believed that the Kshatriyas arc not descended from Brahmin 
Rishis but are bom in the solar or lunar Vamsas. This doubt often puzzled 
bards and poetic wTiters of inscriptions who, therefore, invented fanciful 
stories about the origin of Kshatriya families. We think that a minute 
examination of the subject of gotra and Pravara will solve this difficulty 
and we accordingly proceed to examine the subject from the beginning. 

.According to the latest \ucw the gotra — Rishi is a son or rather a de- 
scendant of one of the seven Rishis vrith the addition of the 

eighth Agastya who is outside the wcU-lmomi Saptarshis {see the dictum) 
of Baudhiyana ; 

This means that the original Indo-Aryan families were considered to be 
eight viz,, I, Vifvimitra, a. Jamadagni, 3. Bbaradvaja, 4. Gautama, 5. 
Atri, 6. Vatisbtha, 7. K£<yapa and 8. Agastya. 

But an important sloka in the Mah 5 .fah 5 .rata takes us still further back 
.ir.d stater, that there crigir-elly were four gotras only 

These ancient icur gotras i ."ngiras z KaSyapa 3 Vasishtha and 4 Bhrign 
arc supported by the Pravar5dhaya3 ako in the several Sutras which 
alwaj'S begin with the Bhrigu Pravara. (It is hence that the Bhagavad- 
glU'. has the lino indeed the first of the great or 

Ikavara Rishis). Now this thows that when the first or sobr r?xe Indo- 
,\Tyan invader } came to India there were four family stocks viz., t Bhpigu, 
1 .^r'.gira:,, 3 Wrti. ’''.iha and 4 Ka'yapa. These were the patriarchs so to say 
'i .in; the ’■.’.in-S-b' 1 a ion c-f the creator. And they were prcrer.ilo:: of 
i:. ■ tlirr- ■\r‘ an r.'.L- -f ■ (^rhirii v.ere rot CMtc: yeti Brahminr, K<-hatri- 
:-.r I \\r. y,- :, T' in f xt were rot Brahmin I(!-.l.b, but ,\ry;ui 
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Ihc later S sloclcs wc have to add Atri, ViSvamitra and Agastya, It is 
clear tliat tlic Atri stock represents the second horde of Ar3’an invaders 
xir., the lunar race Ar^-ans, as the moon is looked upon as a son of Atri 
and tire lunar race Arj'ans have gcnerallj' the Atri gotra. Agastya is 
entirely a new addition but it also took place in Vcdic times, for Agastya 
is a ■\’'cdic Rislii while Vi^vumitra an Indo-Arj’an Kshatri3'a became a 
Brahmin and a Pravara Rishi b3' Iris austerities, also in Vedic days when 
caste was still of the nature of class and families could give up their here- 
ditar3' avocation and take up another, especially the priestly intellectual 
one. ViSvrimitra’s, therefore, was a Solar race KshatTi3’a stock wliich be- 
came priests b3’ his intelligence and his high religious merit. Thus the 
old histor3- of gotra as preserved in the rilahubharata shows that tire 
ancient Rishis can well bo the progenitors of Brahmins and Kshatriyas. 

The same conclusion is further supported bv' a stud3' of the Pravaras, 
What is Pravara is not Icnown gcncrall3' even to the most learned Pandits 
for tius question is rarcl3' studied b3’’ them. A study of the Pravara- 
dh3'ayas of the several Sutras discloses the fact that Pravara Rishis are 
those ancestors in one's famil3' who have composed h3'mns in the Rigveda 
and who have praised Agni by those h3'mns or suktas. The sacrificer in ' 
reciting Pravara is supposed to pray to Agni and tell liim that he is tlic 
descendant of tliosc Risliis who have praised him b3' their h3'mns in the 
Rig\’eda. In fact the sacrificer calls upon the Agni by the name of his 
Rishi. The Apastamba Sutra ^oiT^ is thus commented on " 

d ^rri^PT: u” it is dear from tliis that the 

sacrificer is connected with the Pravara Rishis by descent and not by 
discipleship. The word Rislii is explained b3f another Sutra ^ 

) 3 S meaning the composers of mantras or h3'mns. Now tlie gotra 
Rishi may not be a Mantraloit or composer of h3fmns. He is any famous 
descendant of the Pravara Rishi %vho gave his name or a fresh start to 
the particular brandi sprung from him. Tliis proves the truth of the 
dictum that gotras are innumerable, wliile the number of Pravaras is 
fixed, for the composers of Vedic h3Tims must be fixed in number. Now 
the Sutras further declare ^ 

'* recite one, two, three, but not four, nor 

more than five, Rishis.” That is to say even if there are more than five 
composers of h3mins in one’s aticestr3% one cannot mention more than 
five. This explains how there are usually three and sometimes five 
Pravara Rishis but never four nor more than five. The gotra Rishi is 
either one of these Rishis or their descendants. 

Thus for expample, the Bliiiradvaja gotra has three Pravaras Angirasa, 
Barliaspatya and Bharadvaja, Bliaradvaja the gotra Rislii being one of 
the three Pravara Risliis, But the Vatsa gotra has five Pravaras Bhar- 
gava, Chyavana. Apnavana, Aurva and Jamadagnya, Vatsa not being ono 
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of these hut some noted descendant of Jamadagni -who gave his nsne 
to a special branch. One more provision of the Sutras must bo noticed 
before we proceed. The Sutras declare that the Adhvaryu priest should 
redte the Pravara Rishis in the order of ascent while the Hota is to redte 
them in the order of descent. This further shows that Pravara and gotra 
mean descent and not disdpleship. Thus Angiras, Brihaspati, and 
Bharadvaja is the descending line as also Bhrigu, Chyavana, ApnavSna, 
Urva and Jamadagni.* 

Now it may be asked how a Kshatriya bom in the lunar or solar lino 
i. e., from the moon or the sun can have these Pravara Rishis or composers 
of Vedic hymns in their ancestry. But if we scan the list of the Pravara 
Rishis, we find therein many names of kings of the solar and limar line. 
In fact it would be a revelation to many that the composers of Rigveda 
hymns were drawn from all classes. Brahmins, Kshatriyas and VaiSyas. 
Thus, for instance, MandhatS., Ambarisha, YuvanaSva, Trasadasyu, 
Purukutsa etc. who are Pravara Rishis are names of noted solar line kings, 
while Sunahotra, Ajamldha etc., are lunar race kings. It seems that the 
Bhrigu gana and the Angirasa gana Pravaras mostly contain names of 
Kshatriya kings, a fact which we proceed presently to show. But we may 
first notice the fact that an examination of the several Pravaras given in 
the Pravaradhyayas also shows that many Kshatriyas became Brahmins 
oven in Vedic times, We will enumerate these cases, First we have the 
case of Garga who was originally a Kshatriya being a son of Bhumanyu, 
son of Vitatha, son of Bharata, son of Dushyanta a well-known lunar 
line Mng. This Garga and his descendants became Brahmins as is 
stated in the Vayu PurSna also, ^ * 

^ u w, '3T. 

PravarSdhyas show that the Gargyas are mentioned among the 
Angirasa ganas. Thus ASvalSyana says 

U tlF?r ^ I Here we have to explain 

how the Gargaa could go into the Angirasa stock, being themselves 
lunar race Kshatriyas. The only explanation possible is that they 
were, when they became Brahmins, adopted into the Angirasa stock 
through Sini. The alternative idea of Ach 5 ryaship cannot be enter- 
t^ed as started by Mr. Pargitar who has touched this subject in his 
study of the Puranas and of the solar and lunar dynasties and who 
observes (J. R. A, S. 1919 PSnchSla dynasty) " Kshatriyas who became 
Brahmins were incorporated into Brahmin families, either in the AchSrya 
gotra or by adoption and were not allowed to start a new line like ViSvS- 
mitra,” For the idea of Acharj-a gotra is inconsistent with the basic 
idea of Pravara viz., that the Yajamana or sacrificer has to pray to Agni 
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and identify him wth his ancestral Vedic Rishi. The only way Garga 
could do this was by wa)' of adoption into the Angirasa family for ho 
could then pray to Agni *' Ivindly look upon mo as m3' ancestor Angiras 
who has praised thee in such and such a h3’mn." The second thing 
wc glean from this episode is that these Brahmins are called by the Va3m 
Purana or Brahmins endowed wth ICshatriya power. 

From this we can gather the importance of the term Brahma-ICshatra- 
Kullna often applied to l&hatriyas, an importaco of which we otII take 
notice further on. 

Similar is the case of the Kfinvas. Kanva was born in the Lunar line 
and was an ancestor of Dush3'anta. His Pravara is Angirasa, Ajamidha, 
Kanva. Similar again is the case of Vishnuvardhana whose Pravara is 
Angirasa, Pdurukutsa, Trasadas3'ava. The Vayu distinctly states that 
Vishnuvardhna was a descendant of Trasadas3ni who was a son jof Puru- 
kutsa, a Solar king and he became a Brahmin attaching himself to the 
Angirasa stock. Another example is that of Mudgala who was a son of 
.Bharm3’aSva of the lunar line. His descendants became Brahmins and 
attached themselves to the Angirasa Paksha, 

I 11 . Hence their Pra^ 

varas are Angirasa, BharmyaSva, hlaudgal3’’a. Now here an altemativa 
Pravara is given by ASvSlayana 

Here Triksha who is substiutted for Angirasa is a Kshatriya king 
and an ancestor of Bharmyagva, Triksha, Bharm3'a$ and Mudgala being 
all Kshatriyas of the Panchala lunar line. This, therefore, is a Pravara 
wherein no supposed Brahmin comes in but all are Kshatri3'as. The same 
is the case with the Haritas. Their Pravara is Angirasa, Ambarisha, 
Yauvanagva. Herein also an alternative is allowed and Angirasa is to be 
substituted by Mandhatri. The Pravara would then be MandhStri, 
Ambarisha, Yauvanasva. Now these three are the names of three famous 
Solar line kings and in this Pravara no Brahmin enters. The ^301 gives 
the line as follows JTRTraT Ng: 1 - 

1 

II These lines show that the Brahmins with the HSrlta gotra 
have a Pravar in which all are lishatriya kings. These changes, it 
must be remembered, took place in Vedic times. The descendants of 
Harita became Bralimins though he was bom in the solar line ivith 
YauvanaSva, as father, Ambarisha as grandfather and M 5 ndh 5 tri as great 
grandfather who are all Pravara Rishis i. e., composers of Vedic h3nnns. 
If Brahmins have Kshatriya kings as Pravara Rishis, where is the won. 
der that ICshatri3'as have Brahmins as Pravara Rishis ? If in Vedic times 
ICshatriyas could become Bra hmi ns (which is the Pratiloma or revers. 
process) ; surely Brahmins could become Kshatriyas (which is Anulom 
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process) , Indeed this change of a higher caste into a lower could talce place 
down to mediffivai times, for wc know Brahmin families like those of 
Chacha and Lalliya of Sind and Kabul became Kshatriyas and the 
Kshatriya Bhatis became Vaifeyas in later times still. 

To return to our subject, we have said that such instances ot Kshatriyas 
being Pravara Rishis occur in the Angirasa and Bhrigu stocks. We will 
now give instances from the latter stock The Asvalayana Sutra contains 
the following Pravaras v/hich consist plainly of ICshatriyas (i) 
5piT(^?Z}Trf^(%. Here Prithu and Vena are clearly Kshatriya kings and 
the Syetagotris attach themselves to the Bhrigu Paksha, {2) f?} 

Here also Bivodasa and Va- 
dhrya^va as well as Mitrayu are Kshatriya kings and the Pravara is 
attached to Bhrigu Paksha : (3) WI 

Nov/ Gritsamada is a king and a Kshatrij-a ; he is the 
noted author of the hymns in the second Mandala of the Rigvada. 
His story is given in the MahabhSrata (Anu. Ch. 30), Gritsamada was 
the son of king Vitahavya and became a Brahmin by the simple word 
of Bhrigu. Gritsamada was adopted by Sunahotra. Gritsamada’s 
son was Suhotra whose son was Varchas in whose line was bom Sunaka 
who gave his name to a gotra. Therefore the Sunaka-gotris have the 
simple Pravara Gritasmada or the triple Pravara BhBrgava, Saunhotra, 
Gartsamada. These instances shov/ that Kshatriya Pravaras occur also in 
the Bhrigu stock. There are some stray instances of Kshatriya names 
in the Pravara ganas of ViSvSmitra and Atri but not of Vasisbtha and 
Agastya so far as we can see. 

The above details %vill shov/ that in Vcdic times even, certain Kshatriyas 
became Brahmins and in doing so affiliated themselves to certain Pra- 
varas or rather stocks of Brahmins. The instances recorded of Brahmins 
becoming Ksh&iriyzs are rare and we remember only one instance viz., that 
of Bharadvaja v/bo gave himself as son to Eharata who had left no issue. 
But it is natural to expect that such cases of Brahmins becoming Kshatri- 
yas must have happened ; and as stated above they did happen down to 
mediseval times, Kshatriyas then must have had gotras and Pravaras 
firstly as Aryans and descendants of the original four Arj’an slocks. 
Then again they must have had gotra and Pravara as descendants of 
ICshatriya Mantrakrit or composers of Vedic hymns. Lastly even by 
adoption for purposes of sacrificial ritual they must have takc-n to certain 
Pakshas or gotras and Pravaras, there being dWcrenccs <tl ritual among 
the different Pravaras in miner matters. 

Whatever the proper explanation,’ cnc fact is unquestioned and appears 
from the several ^rauta SQtras themselves, viz., that the Kshatriyas from 
ancient times had gotras and Pravaras and these were the same- a.s those of 
the Brahmins, For the PravarSdhySyas do not declare that the Pravaras 
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given are those of Brahmins. Take for instance the Apastamba Sutra. 
It gives first the rules for Pravara and their recital. Then conies the sfitra 

Here the u-ord used is R5ja 
or lung and the commentator adds «i=r ^ ^rfF- 

which means that even when a Bralimin be- 
comes a king he is to use the Pravara of liis Purohita. A king has many 
emergent duties to perform and whenever he sacrifices, he does not, nay 
cannot, personally attend to the sacrifice. He has always to appoint 
his agent viz., the Purohita and hence when the king sacrifices and ap- 
points the Hota, Adhvaryii and other priests, he must use the Purohita’s 
Pravara and select priests of the same Pravara in order that there may 
be no hitch in the proper performance of the sacrifice. 


This sfitra was misunderstood in later times but it plainly appears here 
that it applies to a king and not to all Kshatriyas. The Sutra proceeds 
to give the Pravaras beginning with Bhrigu without distinction for Brah- 
mins and Kshatriyas. The special promsions for Kshatriyas come at 
the end which arc very important; aisf 

^ trtt^r 5 RT: 1 f RT II The word is not properly 

understood and it appears as gfg in ASvaiayaua There is plainly here 
an attempt to bring in the PurSnic genealogy. But it also appears 
that these old Sutras which date probably from the 5 th to the ist cen- 
tury B. C. contemplate the Puranas not as they exist now, but as they 
existed in those days. For this Pravara offers a puzzle which we placed 
before many Vaidikas but wliich has not yet been solved. Ida or Ila 
is Mann’s son but Pururavas is not Ida’s son but the son of Ila changed 
into the woman 115 according to modern Puranas. And secondly, this 
Pravara cannot be used by the solar race Kshatriyas among whose an- 
cestors Pururavas does not come. Thirdly, Manu may be a Mantrakrit 
but we know no Rigveda Mantra composed by Ida. Pie cannot be a 
Pravara Rishi. 


Whatever this may be, it is clear that this sutra only offers an alterna- 
tive Pravara for the Kshatriyas based probably on the PiirSnas, which 
they might use if they liked. The following sutras make the matter 
clear with regard to the ordinary Pravaras. ajsp ^ 

Kshatriyas even in pre-Christ times had 
begun to forget their gotra and Pravara ownng to Buddhistic influences 
or under the stress of foreign invasions and perhaps through the natural 
indifference which a profession of arms creates towards troublesome 
religious ritual. And for these tins sutra pro\’ides that those who have 
no Slantrakrit Rishis, should use the Pravara of tlieir Purohitas. But 
the next , Sutra adds BlSf < I ^ — Those who have 
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Mantrakrit ancestors cannot use Purohita's Pravara ; but must use tbeir 
own Pravara as the commentator adds I 

However a fourth satra adds that even they from convenience ^ ^ 

can use Purohita’s Pravara not gotra it must be remembered. These sfitras 
convincingly show that the Kshatriyas had their own gotras and Pravaras 
from the most ancient times and epigraphic records dating from before the 
Christian era show that Kshatriyas actually mentioned their own gotras 
in inscriptions. Not only the Srauta Sutras but the Smritis also contem- 
plate that Khsatriyas have gotra and Pravara of their own. How could 
otherwise the Smriti rule applied to Kshatriyas ? 

The rule " one must not marry a girl of one's own gotra and Rishi (Pra- 
vara) ” applies to Kshatriyas and Brahmins and hence Kshatriyas must 
have had their own gotra and Pravara. The method suggested by Vijna- 
neivara in the Mitaksha:^ is useless, for if marriage is to be settled on 
the Pravara of the Purohita, this Pravara may change from time to time 
or may be even changed specially when a difficulty arises and thus two 
families which can not intermarry may efiect such marriages by change 
of Purohitas. The modem Kshatriyas and even VaiSyas observe this 
law in effect by adopting the system of clans or nukhs. 


Lastly, we may notice an important SBtra from K5t3'ayana LaugSkshi ; 

«T«r ^ i % 

w 11% 1 ?rtcr?fhT'r^ \ h smlft ii 

srifr'ff^f%^Tr«rrr%?fCr^ l “ some say that only one 

Pravaxa should be used for all Varnas or castes viz., MBnavya, for all are 
bom from Manu. But this is not proper. For 3'ou are to recite your 
Pravara neither by gods nor by men (a sutra of Apastamba), but by 
Vedic Rishis or composers of hymns, (Manu being a man cannot be a 
Pravara). This is spoken of other people except Brahmins and ICshatri- 
yas." This Sutra distinctly places Brahmins and Ifshatriyas on .the same 
level. It shows that Kshatriyas had still gemvz.Uy kept up the memory 
of their gotra and Pravara like the Brahmins and were bound by the 
same mles. It may be added that even according to the PurSnas gods. 
Rishis and men are distinct categories. Such Kshatriyas who had kept up 
the memory of their Pravara Rishis were probablj' called in later times 
Brahma-Kshatra. i. e., Ifshatriyas who were endowed u-ith Brahma t. e., 
who had kept up their connection »vith the Vedic Rishis. The epithet 
thus is applied to the Paramaras in one inscription. It 
means in our view that this family is one of those Kshatriyas who have 
Mantrakrits for their ancestors. The ParamSras arc of the Vasishtha 
gotra ?md are supposed to be oven bom of Vasishtha and hence they are 

explanation is often given that Brahma- 

Kshatra may be c.-cplained «Ifff ^ 
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objection even to accept this meaning, since the Kshatriya families 
having^gotra and Pravara were ccrtainlj' looked upon as bom from Brah- 
mins, whetlicr directly or by adoption. And this adoption may have 
taken place even in Vcdic times. Thus a careful study of the Sfitras re- 
lating to gotra and Pravara leads us to the conclusion that Kshatriyas 
have gotra and Pravara of their own which arc tlie same as those of 
Brahmins and that the Pravara Rishis contain man}’ names of noted 
IfEhatri3'a kings, there being a time, as indeed the MShabharata 
distinctly asserts, when the Varna difference was not rigid, when in fact 
there was onh' one Varna, the Aryans of India. 



CHAPTER VI 


ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN RAJPUTANA 

The Rajputs or rather their ancestors the Vedic Eshatriyas set- 
tled ill Rajputana in not very' ancient days and we have mention 
of such settlements in the two ancient epics of India. It must be 
remembered that this part of the country is very inhospitable 
and could not have ordinarily invited settlements. The sands of 
the western and the hills of tlie eastern part of Rajputana were 
not fit places for the settlements of Aryans who were, as stated in 
VoL I, generally tillers by occupation and were consequently 
fond of what is called a Jangalade^a that is a dry fertile plain 
country. It is, therefore, no wonder that this part of the country 
remained inliabited, from pre-historic times for long, by Abhiras, 
Bhils and other aboriginal tribes of the Dravidian race only. The 
Aryan settlers of the lunar race or second horde of Ary'an inva- 
ders who spread from Mathura toward the south avoided this coun 
try and passing through it settled in the level and fertile lands 
of Anarta and Saurashtra. We know from the Mahabharata 
that Sri Krishna himself, when troubled in the Madliy'a .DeSa 
"or middle country the favourite land of the lunar race Ary'ans’’ 
by Jarasandha, went to Saurashtra and founded Dvaraka. He 
was led to this country' probably by' the consideration that the 
king of Anarta (or North Gujarat) was the father-in-law of 
Balarama. Dvaraka and Anarta were thus the first settlements 
of the Ary'ans in modern Kathiawar and Gujarat. VHren these 
Aryans had to visit the "middle country" they had to traverse 
no doubt what is modern Rajputana but tirey did it with great 
trouble and reluctance. BalarTima for instance in the Mahabha- 
rata is shown to have gone along the track of the Sarasvatl 
which river, it is said, disappeared in the sands of Rajastan 
for fear of the ^udra Abhiras. Arjuna similarly was troubled 
by' the same people when he escorted to the old country' the 
widows and families of the new Ary'an settlers in Saurashtra 
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after Sri Ivrishna’s doatli. The people here arc called Dasyus and 
Mleclichhas wliich Dr. Bhaiidai'kar wrongly interpretes as banditti 
and foreigners. (Bhandai'kar, ‘ Foreign elements in Indian popu- 
lation Ind. xVnt. XL.) Dai>yu is the appellation given in tlie Vedas 
to the aboriginal people of India whUc iMlechclilia is not necessarily 
a forcignci". For the Draiddas of tlic south are also called Mle- 
chclihas in the j\Ialiabharata (Mlcchdilias ivcre tliose who pro- 
nounced Sanskrit inaccurately and tlicy were as well the aboriginal 
Dravidians as foreigners of the Turanian or Scj^tliic race.). The 
Abhiras were not therefore foreigners but aboriginal people of the 
Draddian race and they inliabitcd lliis saud}^ part of tlie country 
in the tunc of the Maliabharata, tliat is, about 250 B. C. 

There arc two more references to tlic Main desert m the Malra- 
bharata which must be noticed here as giving us an idea as to how 
I^Iain was made habitable. VVlicn Sri Krishna was returning to 
Dwarka — his homo — after the Great War, he was accosted on the 
sku'ts of tire Main dc^aert by Uttanka who appears to have been 
the first Braluniu to establish his A§roma tliere. He complained 
to Sri Krishna that he often felt thhst)- and got little water to 
drink. The latter asked Ihm to remember hun whenever he felt 
thirsty and thereafter sent clouds whene\\''r Uttanlca remembered 
him, clouds which gave plentiful of water and quenched Uttanka’s 
thirst. Since Iris days certaui clouds apj>ear in Maru in hot days 
which are called Uttanka clouds (Mahabharata Asvr. P. Ch.) 
The second legend refers to the hot winds that blow from tire 
desert and Uttanka was troubled b3' these hot winds also, 
These were supposed to be the breathings of Dhundlru a demon, 
who lay concealed beneath the sands of the desert or dried sea. 
Uttanka sought and obtained tlic help of the solar race king 
Kuvalasva of Ayodh3’a. The latter dug out the sand and dis- 
covered the demon. Maity Kshatriyas died in the hot fire emit- 
ted b\f the demon but cventuallj’' tlie lire was quenched bj'^ water 
brought by the king and the demon was destroyed. KuvalaSva 
was thence-forth called Dhundhumara (VanaP. Chap. 204). This 
story is again told in the IMaliabharata and is told m the Rama- 
yaua also. It thus appears to be a favourite legend and sliou's 
that tlic first settlement in idani was led bv the Solar Kshatriyas. 
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^ The Rfmayana too of the hrst ceihuiy B, C, speaks of this 
part as still inhabited by the dread Abhiras. In the Yuddha 
Kaeda Sarga 22, Rama takes out an arrov.* to throw at the re- 
calcitrant southern ocean who, appearing bodily, asks Rama to 
forgive him and requests him to let his arrovr hy against a 
northern part of himself called Drumakul3'a where many vooplt 
hhaded by the Abhiras who are described as " Dasyus of terrible 
appearance and deed ” drink liis v.’ater and whose proximiri- 
he can no longer bear. The arrow was accordingly sent and the 
country became devoid of water except in a well which was 
pierced bj' the arrow and v/hich tecame famous as Vrana 
Knpa*. VT^iat Dmmakulya countrj' was and where this Vrar-a 
Kupa is, cannot be ascertained but certain it is that Indian 
poets have taken the most natural view of this part of India 
in its geological aspects viz., that Rajputana was probabh' once 
a sea which is now dried up and that there is very little w/ator 
to be got except in some well-known weUs. This part, however, 
’•vas blessed by Rama in return for its undeserved punishment 
and it be-camet "veiy fertile and healthy. Apparently*, therefore, 
about the beginning of the Christian era this part was first en- 
tered and settled bv* Aryans, after subjugating the nero.- 
and uncouth aborigined people. The road became thus clear lor 
settlement and it was found that Mam (desert) v/as ferdle and 
healthy and capable of maintaining large stocks of cattle and 
raising difierent kinds of grain. In short, yre may gather mat 
the Aiy'an settlers first came to Maru, probably bj' the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

The hilly tracks of eastern i^jputarta must have been invaa- 
cd bv the Arvans earlier than the Mam desert. For the Maha- 
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THE ARYAN SKTrU-MENT^; IN RAJI’UTANA tw 

bhar.Uil -^ii nik's ol Ihf. I’lislikara Tirtlia sitiKitod near Ajmer as 
the holit'.?;! in India. In fac( evou n'nv it is looked upon as om- 
of tlie throe holiest \-i?:., i Pnshkara, 2 Kunishetra and 3 the 
Ganc;o?. Rvtt thous^di ctirly discovered, the Pnshkara lakes were 
dcscrit'ed as sitnaio in Pnshkararanya or the Pnslikara foro.st. 
Hence like D.andalcriranj’a. Piishkrarnya must have remained 
unsettled for a long lime. Only Brahmin settlements mu.st 
have first been founded a-, in Daiulalcilranya and Kshalriyas 
must haw followed only .ilt<-r a luii" intervtd :ls in Maharashtra. 

The route of communication between the valley of the Jumna 
and Gujarat in ancient day.s must have been tlie same a.s at 
}irC''nv vi/.., alonq the Rajputana Railway. And the next sjiot 
wliich must have attracted attention after the Pnshkara lake 
of Ajmer was naturally the high mountain j>eal: of Abu. This 
hlf^h mountain in an otherwise level country nius! havit sugges- 
ted to the ancient Indo-Aryans the idea that this mount was a 
son of the Himalaya mountain. Tliis jioeiic idea based on a 
natural asjiect g.ave ri^e to the story of the Arbuda mount 
related by ('hand. In fact the main part of this 
story is a- old as the Maliitbharata itself whore in Vana 
P.arve ('hap. .'<.2, we have a reference to tlie Arbuda Tirtha 
au(f liieiv-in Arbuda is described as a son of llii.' Him.aiatsa and 
it is further stated that there wa^ here formerly a deep hole in 
the earth, to fill wliidi Hie mountain had bctui brought from llie 
iiort’n. The name of Vtifiishtha is ag.ain lonn connected wdth 
this mount as tlu: Mahubharata mentions the ASrama of 
Vagishtha on this mount as a holy place. 

Tiio story of the digging of the hole by Ut tanka is given hr 
the same epic in two places. In the first, lu- is said to ha.vc dug 
up this deep hole in the earth to pursm; the Taksh.akaXaga to the 
nether world. In this hole Vaslshtha’s cow fell and he it was 
who conceived tlie idea of biinging a son of the ITima}a.ya to fill 
up the deep fissme. Himalaya at first refused to give any help 
as the ]ila.ce was unlioly but ^'’aSishtba jiromised to make the 
countty pure and eventually one of the sons of Himlaaj'a went 
and filled up the hole. ’\TagishHta thereupon lived there him- 
self :md buUt a temple to §iva who, therefore, was given the 
nai;ap-9^.^.<^hale§vara or lord of mountain. Even at present as 
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throughout Rajput historj^ the Acliale^vara temple is a holy 
place on this mountain. This story related here is thus proba- 
bly very old and was subsequently amplified with details by the 
Skanda Parana in its Arbuda Khanda Chapter g. (The name 
of the mountain in the Purana is Nandivardhana while Arbuda 
is the name of the great serpent seated on whose back the Nandi- 
vardhana mount came from Himalaya to this country). The 
Skanda PurSna story, however, makes no mention of any sacri- 
fice by VaSishtha which plainly is Chand’s addition to the 
ancient legend. From this account of the rise and growth of 
the Arbuda legend we may conclude that the .\bu mountain was 
a holy place as early as about 250 B. C. and was first inhabited 
by some Aryans of the Vasishtha family. It is no wonder that 
the Paramaras who came to prominence in this part of the first 
country later on, take Vasishtha as their gotra. 

These settlements of the Vedic Kshatriyas in the inhospitable 
sandy and hilly regions of Rajastan before and about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, it is not difficult to imagine, must 
have been impelled by the pressure of foreign invaders on their 
ancient homes in the Panjab and the Gangelic valley. In fact 
throughout Indian history Rajputana appears to have afforded 
a sheltering ground to the Indo-Aryans, whenever they were 
thrust out of their richer lands, blessed with plentiful water, b}' 
barbarian hordes like the Sakas, the Kushans, the Huns and 
lastly the Mahomedan Turk's and Afghans. The last of the 
Rajput families which thus took shelter in the sands of Rajas- 
tan, we knov/ from authentic histoiy', were the Rathods of 
Kanauj, who after the defeat and death of Jayachand camt* 
from the Gangetic valley to the sands of Marvmr. In fact 
Rajputana has got this name — the land of Rajputs — from 
Mahomedan times only. Historj^ furnishes proof, though not 
certain, of many such immigrations in times previous to the 
advent of the Rathods. The first historical mention is that of 
the Malavas, the Malloi of Greek historians. From coins dis- 
covered a.t Nagar in Rajputana, Cunningham inferred that the 
Malavas were riiere in their migration from the Panjab to ^falwa 
about the first centuiy B.C, as tlie coins bear the simple legend 
' Jaya Malavanam " fCunningham's Arch. Surv’ey Report 




BOOK IV 

THE SECOND SET. OF HINDU KINGDOMS. 

THE GUHILOTS OF MEWAH. 

} The foremost and the most renowned among the new royal 
families which came to the front about the beginning of the 
ninth century A. D. in consequence of their valorous resis- 
tance to the Maliomcdan onslaughts on inner India, were un- 
doubtedly the Guhilots of Mewad. \Vc shall begin our histoiy 
of the second set of Hindu Kingdoms by relating the story of this 
most chivalrous elan. Tod observes rightly that the Rjyput 
tribes yield unanimous suffrage to the piince of ' Mewad, the 
legitimate heir to the throne of Rama, as the first of the thirty- 
,six royal tribes ; and has further properly noted tlie fact that 
.'the State of Mmvad is the only one (with the exception of Jaisal- 
mere) which has outlived eight centuries of foreign domination 
and in the very lands where it was founded in the second half 
of the 8th century A. D. — a circiunstance which certainly adds 
to the dignit 5 ' of the Rana of Mew’ad. But the dignity of the 
Mewad royal family is laot only due to the stability of their rule 
and dominion but fo the long continued and determined resis- 
tance which they offered to the Mahomedans in spite of great 
reverses now and then, a conflict — almost always successful — 
which has become the most glorious episode in Indian bistorj’ 
hallowed by the names of a succession oi great heroes such 
as the legcndari BappS, Khnmana, Samarasi, Bhlma, Hamira 
SSfigS, Pratupa and others. In fact the heroism of this 
family and its sustained tenacious effort for the preservation of 
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its independence’'' and its religion are as stable as their for- 
tune and their doniinioa. 

Of tliis most illustrious family Bappa RawaJ was tlie reputed 
foniuK-r and it is no wonder that many strange legends have 
gathered round the biilh. Die youth, the exploits and even the 
end of this groat hero as around the lives of most heroes in an- 
cient and even modern histoiy of Die world. Tod has recounted 
them in his inonumeufal histoiy but wi slKill content ourselves 
here with giN'ing ilie mosi simjilc accuimt lea\'ing out all mira- 
culous events and testing each fact in the crucible of probabi- 
lity, aided by inscriptions which too requin- to be submitted to 
the same test ; for it can iie\‘cr be accepted that because certain 
facts am recorded on stone or copper they are therefore reliable 
or true. Wo find tli;d facts especially those belonging to fonner 
tiinc-s recorded in inscriptions are often b;ised on untrue and unre- 
liable legends and hence the need of applying this same test even 
to inscriptions. Col. Tod made mosi. searching inquiries about 
oral and written traditions of this familj', collected genealogies 
and inscriptions and had the advantage of personal acquain 
tanco with the historical localities of Mewad and he has done 
tvell in recording tradidous which he also looked upon as doubt- 
ful. Tor the shrewd ol'scrvation of Hume which Tod has 
quoted must here be borne in mind viij.. " poets Diough they 
disfigure the most certain history by their fictions and use strange 
liberties with truth when they arc the sole historians have com- 
monl}' some foundation for their wildest exaggeration.” We will 
use the legends given by Tod in connection with the founder of 
the Mewad famil\' under the bame test in giving the following 
account, differing in many re-spects from that of Tod. With due 
deference to this great historian of the Rajputs, we must say 
that he \va3 much influenced b3’ the ^\Toiig theory' of the foreign 
descent of Rajputs started b}' him and furDier observe that his- 
torical research was onlj' in its infancy in his da3.-s, many im- 

* It may be noted tliat none of the Mewad Chiefs submitted to the 
Mogul empire entirclj’ or ever attended the Delhi Darbar of the Mo- 
gals. Even under the British rule which the family have accepted, the 
Mewad prince did not attend the last Delhi Darbar alleging their long 
traditiou which the British govemracut was good enough to respect. 
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portant and iiicoiitrovertible facts being now known or finaii^' 
established. With these prefatory remarks and duly honouring 
and recognising the work done by the great historain, we pro- 
ceed to sketch our stori' of Bappa Rawal and his successors 
during the Mediaeval period of Indian historic It may be slated 
here tliat Mewad histor}-' is certain and unquestionable only 
from Hamlra onwards, the history of the.famil3f from the foun- 
dation to the end of the twelfth century A. D, beiiigstillshroudecl 
in doubt on main' points and our account is only an attempt 
to rationalize .stor^'' and is therefore liable to be modified 
as future research mav’ discover new facts or new 
arguments, • 

' Bappa Kawai the reputed founder of the Mewad family was 
the Charles Marled of India agmnsl the rock of whose valour, as 
\v<i have already' said, the eastern tide of .^\rab conquest was 
dashed to picce.s in India. He was further a contemporary ol 
Charles Martel and strangel}- enough liis life also resembles the 
life. of that hero of the Franks who signally defeated the Arabs 
in the west and turned the tide of Mahomedan conquest in 
Western Europe in 732 A. D. Like Cliarles I^Iartcl who was a 
prince himself being Dulcc of Austria under the king of France. 
Bappa Ku\\;al \vas_a jninpr prince. under the. Mori, king of Chitore. 
He ruled in Ivagada (Nagahrada) a small town a few miles to 
the north of Udaipur among Bhils whom he enlisted in his 
force just as ShiA'aji in later liistor\' enlisted tiie Mawlas in his 
fight agamst Bijapur. He was a small prince or Rawal a tenn 
wliich does not mean, as Dr. Bhandarkar suggests, an ascetic of a 
particular sect, Tlie word applied to such ascetics is simply by- 
borrowed meanmg for we know tliat aven the -word JIaharaja 
v/hich really' signifies a great Idng is applied to Brahmins and 
ascetics in a borrowed sense. Rawal means a small Rao or 
prince and Bappa Rawal ruled in Nagada among the hills and 
ra\ incs inhalrited by Bhils of tlie Aravalli range. He belonged 
to the Guuila family of Rajputs wliich was an offshoot fi'om the 
royal famih' of "S'alabhi first eiiablished at Idar and subsequent- 
ly taking^refuge .fromMah.omedan inroad.s.;imong the hills at 
.-\itara, as usual amone <l- \ h'nixmt- throughout ihcir Id-ion. 
fl 7 Ihislarnily belongt'd Rawal u Rajput princ- -.miciu: 
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l 5 hils with whom he frccl}^ associated and whom he discipUned 
and engaged in service for his own preferment. 

Like Shivaji, Bappa Rawal was an intensely religious man 
and he equally hated the new invaders of India who were cow- 
killers. From their base in Sind which they had conquered in 
712 A. D., the Arabs had begun to overrun India south and 
cast. They had attacked the Idngdom of the Moris of Chitore 
who were, as stated in Volume I, the relatives of Sahasi king of 
Sind and who had even laid claim to that kingdom when usurped 
by Chacha. To traverse deserts was not a difficult task for 
Arabs and they had begun to haniss Chitore witli great force. 
We actually find it recorded in the inscription of the Navasari 
Chalukya grant of 739-740 A. D. (Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I 
part I, p. 465) that the Arabs had attacked the Maurya (neces- 
sarily of Chitore) along with Chavotaka, Kachchha and other 
states. Bappa Rawal was a great devotee of Siva whose image 
of Ekalinga was near Nagada and a disciple of the noted §aiva 
sage who lived there named H§rita. We need not believe the 
story gi\-cn in the .^chalagada and other inscriptions that 
Harlta foretold Bappa 's greatness and gave him the golden 
anklet indicati\'c of sovereignty in return for his devoted 
services to himself. But wc may surmise that Harlta saw 
the greatness inherent in his disciple and advised him to 
go to Chitore, enter the king’s sendee and fight with the 
infidels, the breakers of idols and killers of cows. Bappa ac- 
cordingly took service with his clansmen and his Bhils with the 
Mori king (perhaps he was already a Samanta of that king) and 
soon rose to importance and was chosen as the leader of the forces 
deputed to repel the recurring Arab invasions. Like Charles 
Martel, the Ma3?or of the Palace at Paris, Bappa Rawal was pro- 
bably the commander-in-chief of the Mori forces opposed to 
the Arabs and like Charles Martel Bappa seems to have achieved 
a signal victory over them. Naturally his reno^vn was now 
greater than ever. We do not believe the legend that the Sar- 
dars of Chitore hereafter revolted and deposing the Mori king of 
Chitore placed the crown on Bappu's head. Bappa was too re- 
ligiousl5' minded (o depose liis king ; altliough such an event is 
not unlikely. Like Charles Martel’s son Pepin who, setting aside, 
Childeric, tire puppet king of tlie Merovingian line on the throne 
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of Paris, himself became king of the Franks, Bappa might have, 
from the renown and power which he had acquired by his signal 
defeat of the Arabs, set aside the decrepit Mori king; but we pre- 
fer to believe that the then Mori king of Chitore died childless 
like Sahasi in Sind or like Shahu at Satara in Maratha history, 
and Bappa became the king of Chitore like Chacha in Sind or 
the Peshwa Nanasaheb in Poonh. Whatever the nature of the 
revolution, it is certain that the Mori line ceased and Bappa the 
conqueror of the Mahomedans founded an illustrious line of 
kings at Chitore, a line which subsists to this day after twelve 
centuries. This was also like what happened in France where 
Charles Martel became the progenitor, through his grand-son 
Charles the Great, of a renowned and long continued line of kings. 

Unlike Charles Martel, however, Bappa Rawal lived long and 
marr5ring many wives had a numerous progeny. He is the pro- 
genitor of the Guhilot Rajputs who have several branches and 
whose number at this day cannot be less than one hundred 
thousand. Bappa was in fact so long lived that he eventually 
retired in favour of his son and became a §aivite recluse and 
died at a very ripe old age. We do not believe, as the legend 
recorded by Tod relates, that he in old age retired and went to 
Persia, again married there and founded a second royal family. 
It is far more in consonance with his highly religious nature 
that he retired and became a devotee as stated in the Ekalinga 
inscription,* 

It remains to fix the dates of Bappa ’s birth, his accession to the 
throne of Chitore and his abdication. The traditional date of 
his abdication is given as V, Sam vat 820 or 763 A. D. This 
date does not seem to be incompatible with the date which is 
found in the inscription of Maun Mori at Chitore given by Tod 
in his history (Appendix Vol. II Tod’s Rajastan by Crooke) viz., 

* The ahove account is detailed from the following two 
Alohas ; — 

ii 
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770 V. S. or 713 A. D. Maun Mori i? supposed to be the last 
king of the Mori line. The accession of Bajipa to the throne of 
Chitoro may be placed between 713 and 763 or somewhere about 
730 A. D. It is given by Tod on the basis of Mewad tradition as 
728 A.D. (sec Tod bj' Crooko Vol. I p. 2S5). The Arabs conquered 
Sind in 712 A. D. and must have made incursions into kingdoms 
of inner India thereafter. Idie incursion on Maurya kingdom 
as stated above must have taken place sometime before 738 the 
date of the Navasilri inscription andwc maj’ safely place Bappa’s 
accession in 7.}o A. D. and even earlier in 730 A. D. His 
nilc, therefore, may bo taken to have lasted 33 years not 
a long period however. It is diflicult to say what his age 
was when he sat on the throne of Chitorc. If he was compara- 
tively young, wo maj' take him about 30 years old and his birth 
may bo assigned to 700 A. D. Now there is a strong traditional be- 
lief among the Guhilots of Mewad that Bappii was bom in St. igi 
a date which Tod says neither the bards nor the reignirg prince of 
Udepur were willing to give up (sec Tod by Crooke Vol. I p. 268). 
How to o.xplain this figure was a riddle before Tod and he 
solved it b\’ going to the ^'alabhT era and the sack of Valabhi 
by the barbarians. Now for both these Tod assigned dates 
which have been proved wrong from inscriptions. For the 
latter he assigns A. D. 52.^ but as a matter of fact we Imow that 
the last ^iladitj'a of Valabhi has left a grant dated 766 A. D. 
The explanation given by Tod, therefore, fails and we are driven 
to say that the Guhilot bards stick to a false and fanciful date 
for the birth of Bappii or we must offer some other c.xplanation. 
We think we can explain this figure by looking upon it as given 
in the era of the founding of the Valabhi kingdom by Bhattirka, tlie 
date of which is 509 A. D. as given in our genealogy of the Valabhi 
kings (see Vol. I page 250). If we add 191 to this we get 700 
A. D. It is not at all strange that the Idar branch of the Vala- 
bhi dynasty .should have kept up the mcmor3^ of the kingdom 
founded by Bhatarka as the branch was founded by a son of 
Guhasena whose date is 565 A. D. The Indian dynasty bards 
kept up, even keep up now, by calculation of their own, such eras 
or Samvats by adding the number of years for each reign and 
thus the memory of St. 191 for Bappa's birth from the founda- 
tion of Valabhi rule is not strange, 
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Whether Bappa is, as sometimes represented, a nickname only 
and whether he is to be identified with Khumana or some other 
Guhilot king ruling later on, we shall discuss fully in a note. Here 
it win suffice to state that though the wordBappa sometimes means 
a Bava or recluse, it originally means father (Marathi Bapa) 
and is found actually applied to the founder of a kingly family 
as shown by the epithet applied to kings of 

Nepal in their many inscriptions. But we do not believe that 
Bappa was an epithet so bestowed by later kings on the founder 
of the Guhilot family ; we think it was his owm proper name, for 
we do find Bappa as a proper name even in these times and in 
earlier times also. Thus Bappabhatti is the name of a Jain Acha- 
rya of the time and Bapparya of a Brahmin donee in an inscrip- 
tion of the time ; and among Kshatriyas the name §rivallabha 
Bappa is mentioned as that of the Du taka in the Bagumra 
grant of A. D. 655 (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 269). 



CHAPTER II. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF DAPPA, 

The Guililot line of Rajput king? of Chitorc in Mewad founded 
by Bappa is ccitainly llie most tiniquc line in the historj' of the 
world. Founded by Bapjia in 730 A. D. in Mewad it still sub- 
sists after (he lapse of nearly twelve hundred years and in the 
same lands and (he fortress of Chi'orc is still in its possession 
though (he capital is not now Chitorc but Udepnr. But what 
is more wonderful is that the kings of this line, however diverse 
their fortune, were, each and all, chivalrous and virtuous, 
lovers of independence and supporters of their anctstral faith. 
Indc-cd wo may say that the sublime character of the hero-god 
Rilma as a man and a king whom (hey look upon as their pro- 
genitor still exercises its influence over the kings of tliis line 
and equally reigns the influence of the life of the actual founder 
Bappil ^vho w.is a highly religious and independence-loving, 
valorous king. The ])raisc bestowed* upon him by the Chitore- 
gad and .AchaleSvara inscriptions is not untrue and tlie Guhilot 
line of kings equally deserves the praise bestowed upon itf. 

• I 3 .ippri w.-is goldru valaya for his foot, iudicatlv^ oJ 

sovereignty, by Ihe rage HSrlta for his great devotion to the Ekalinga 
Siva idol ( 

fTHIJfpTt 11 (B. I. P. 75) Set: also ^rtTcTI^i^ 

II 1 ^' ncce.'JBarily show that BappE was a 

Brahmin and Hfirlta was a Kshatriya. The poet simply means that 
BappS’s service of the sage was a Brahmin mahas (greatness) and it 
was repaid by the Kshatriya mahas viz: the golden anklet of a king, 

t Sec THnrFTvTKFm: WFW 

^ II and TT^S^ 

gcRigrrargR: ft ^ ll 

B, I. Page 85. 
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The several inscriptions yet known relating to this line, how- 
ever, are very difficult to reconcile one with another, regarding 
the names of the succc-ssors of Bappa step by step and the matter 
is further complicated by the finding of a fresh copy of the 
Atapura inscription which was before Tod also. In this new 
copy certain names appear which are not in Tod's copy and the 
number of kings down to Samarasinha the reputed contemporary 
of Prithviraja with whom our history v/ill- end about the begin- 
ning of the 13th century A. D. is about 30 which gives approxi- 

, , ,1200 - 740 _460 , .... 

mately ( — 3^) 15 years per reign, not an improba- 

ble figure. If we, however, take the number of kings as given 
by the new copy of the Atapura inscription we have from Bappa 
(or Guhila) to Saktikumara whose inscription of V. S. 1034 
or A. D. 977 has been found, 20 kings excluding Bappa and this 
gives ^ ) II years which is rather improbable. But 

looking to the fact that during the period with which our second 
volume is concerned, the Mewad kings were constantly fighting 
with the Mahomedans who harassed them from their base in 
Sind, v/e need net wonder at this shortness of the average reign. 
For example, we find four kings mentioned from 1008 to 1034 
V. E. or a period of 26 years only viz., AUata, Naravahana, 
Salivahana and Saktikumara, Or it may be possible that 
this Atapura inscription brings together contemporaneous kings of 
different branches of the Guhila tree, as was done by Tod him- 
self, for we are already told that this family had many branches 
(vide the Chitoregad inscription*). We are, therefore, not yet 
certain about the successors of Bappa during the second sjab- 
period of MediEcval Hindu Indian history, (The two kings Slla 
and Aparujita v/hose inscriptions of the 7th century A. D. have 
been found must be considered to be Bappa's ancestors and if 
these names recur in the Atapura new copy they are descen- 
dants having the same namc-s). But we will give here the most 
important of these kings, mainly follovring the. Chitoregad and 
Achalegvara inscriptions for details. 

11 (c. I. I’. 85.) 
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woiild cover three reigns but in this line of short reigns we 
might assign five kings between Bappa and Khommana. As 
some kings are not mentioned in these inscriptions between 
Bappa and Mahayaka who are mentioned in the Atapura ins- 
cription (Ind. Ant. XXXIX p. 191) it seems probable that 
Khommana who fought valiantly with the aid of other Raj- 
puts with the Arabs was the son and successor of Kalabhoja. 

The poem Khommana Rasa has not been available to us and 
it is very difficult to say how far it is historically valuable. 
The bringing together of various Rajput clans is a favourite 
artifice with poets introduced to display knowledge of Rajput 
clans just as Homer brings all the then known Greek tribes 
together in some places in his Iliad. But it may be accepted 
that many Rajput clans did actually come to the help of Chitore 
in this their first great struggle with Mahomedans just as Rajputs 
came together to oppose Mahmud of Ghazni and they came to 
the assistance of Prithviraja in his fight with Shahbudin. It is, 
however, unnecessary to discuss here which Rajput tribes came 
to the assistance of Khommana and we will leave the details to 
Tod's work (Vol. II) as these details are probably not historical 
but imaginary. 

The son and successor of Khommana (the third) ^vho was also 
a great warrior is in these two inscriptions said to be AUata. 
The mother of this king w'as Mahalakshmi born of a Rashtra- 
kQta family*. Wc have a separate inscription of N aray ahana, 
son and successor of AUata, in which also AUata is said to be a son 
of Mahalakshmi but this inscription does not give the name of his 
father who may be either Khommana or Bhartripatta, son and 
successor of Khommana, as stated in the Atapura inscription. 
The son and successor of AUata was Naravahana whose succes- 
sor was Saktikuraara (but the Atapura inscription puts one Sali- 
vahana between Naravahana and ^ktikumara). The Ata- 
pura inscription belongs to the time of Saktikumara and is 

'j * The Nilgunda inscription of Amoghavarsha i. dated SCO A. D. states 
Uhat Amoghavarsha conquered the Gurjaras, of courGc. of Kanotij 
■and those v/ho dwell in the hill fort of Chitrakuta. This shows that 
Chitorewas a substantial kingdom and had come into conflict with the 
RSstrakQtas of the Deccan. 
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dated Vikrama Samval 1034 equivalent to 977 A. D. Saktikuma- 
ra’s successor was Suchivarman. We have an inscription of Su- 
chivamian himself which is dated V. E. 1038. The Chitore inscrip- 
tion doses with tlic mention of king Naravahana and the line 
is carried on upto Samarasinha of V. S. 133S, in the AchaleSvara 
inscription. We wall speak of tliis latter portion of the line in 
our third volume and we close here our account of the Guhilot 
kings of Chitore witli Suchivarman who probablj' reigned about 
1000 A. D. Wio the king of Chitore was when MaJimud of Ghaz- 
ni invaded the Chitore territor}' we shall discuss in Book VI. 

append a list of the Guhilot kings from Bappa to Satikumara 
and give for comparison the list given in the Mewad Gazetteer 
by Erskinc witli a few remarks of our own e.xplaining our 
view. 


GENEALOGY OF GUHILOT KINGS. 


Atapura Ins. Achalgadh Ins. BSnapur Ins, Mewad Gaz, 

St. 1034 St. 1342 St, 1496 


Guhaditya or Bappa retired in V.S. 820. 


1 Guhila 

2 Bhoja 

3 Mahendra 

4 Naga 
*5 Sila 
•6 AparSjita 

7 Mahendra II 
fS Kalabhoja 
t9 IQiommana 

10 Mattata 

11 Bhatripatta 

12 Sinha 

13 Khommana II 

14 Mahayaka 

15 IChommtina III 

16 Bhatripatta II 
married Mahulak- 
shmi of the Ras 
trakatas. 

17 Allata 


Guhila 

Bhoja 


Sila 


Kalabhoja 


Sinha 

Mahayaka 

Khommtina 


Allata 


Ins. V. 
II 


E. 1008 — 16 


Bappa 

Guhila 

Bhoja. 


Sila 


ICalabhoja 


Sinha 

Mahayaka 

KhommSna 


Allata 


A.D‘ 763 


836 


936 


951 
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1 8 Naxavahana . . NaravShana 
V. E. 1028 

19 .^livahana . , — 

20 Sakti-Kumara . . iSakti-KumUra 
V. 1034 

21 Suchivarman-V. S, 1038 


Naravakana 

.. 971 

iSakti-KumSra 

977 
.. 1,000 


* Inscriptions dated V. E. 703 and 718 kave been found of kings of 
these names but they are not the.se kings according to our view. 

t It is sought to identify either of these two kings with Bapp5 by Dr.’ 
Bhandarkar and others, because if Guhadatta is identified vdth BappS 
we have 20 kings from 820 V. E. to 1034 which gives 10 years for each 
r«(ign. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar looks upon the 9th Khommana as the 
Bappa of the Guhilot tradition which will give 214 (1034-820) years for n 
kings or an average of 20 per king. But it seems to us that for securing 
the usual average of 20 years per king it is not advisable to upset the 
whole tradition. If Khommana is taken to be Bappa the whole line 
of successors is upset ; you do not get Guhila, Bhoja, Sila and Kalabhoja 
as descendants of Bappa which they were believed to be at the time of 
the Achalagadh ins. You can not set at naught the tradition current 
in the thirteenth and even iu the eleventh century ( see Naravahana 
Ins.,), for merely securing the usual average. It may be that this line 
of kings had a specially short average or it may be that the AtapurS ins. 
repeats some kings wrongly or brings together kings of different branches 
who were contemporaries ? for instance SShvahana is unnecessary very 
probably being king not in Chi tore but in Atapura itself where a younger 
branch may have continued ruling. If the Achalagadh inscription is 
alone relied upon, we get ii kings only after Bappa to Saktikumara i. e. 
from 820 to 1034 V. E. In any case it is practically impossible to 
equate BappSi wnth Khommana as the successon would be entirely differ- 
ent and we have no hesitation in identifying him witli Guhadatta 
of the AtapurS. inscription. 



NOTE 


ARE GUHILOTS FOREIGNERS ? 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his paper on Guhilots (Bengal R. A. S. New 
Series Vol. V, 1909 pp. 176-187) has attempted to show that the Meavad 
Guhilot family of Rajputs was founded by one Guhadatta who was a Nigar 
Brahmin from Vadnagar and who consequently was a foreigner and a 
Mer, the NSgars and the Maitrakas of Valabhl being in fact foreigners 
who came to India along with the Huns in the sixth century A. D. like the 
Gurjaras. He has thus icilled bvo birds (nay three) with one throw and de- 
graded the Guhilots of Mewad who are considered to be the best Kshatri- 
yas by the whole of India, from their high Arj'an ancestry, along with 
the kings of Valabhl from whom they claim their descent and the Nagar 
Brahmins one of the chief Brahmin sub-castes, into Mers 1 1 ! We propose 
to examine this theory of Dr. Bhandarkar in this note and to see how far 
it is sound and believable. 

We may at once say that the second part of this theory is absurd and 
based on the usual fallacies and prejudices. In beginning this part of 
his theory. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar himself admits that he is not quite 
on terra firma. He argues that the names of certain N 5 gar Brahmin 
donees in the Alina inscription end in Mitra. On this he cannot resist 
the temptation to hold that Mitra was the name by which Nagar Brah- 
mins were distinguished from other sub-caste Brahmins. Now the Valabhl 
kings in their inscriptions are called Maitrakas. " We thus see that 
the N 5 gar Brahmins and the Valabhl kings belonged to the same ethnic 
stock viz., " Maitra ’’ (P. 184.) ! As Mitra and Mihira are names of the 
same sun, " there seems reason to identify the Maitrakas with Mihiras the 
well-known tribe of Mehers or Mers." And further this rise of the Maitra- 
ka (Valabhl) power took place about 500 A. D., the period when the 
Huns came to and conquered India. " This seems to show that the 
Maitrakas were like Gujars a tribe allied %vith Hunas and entered India 
with them " ) 1 ! And finally " Now we see that Nagar Brahmins were 
Maitrakas and the Maitrakas were like Gujars a foreign race. When a 
stranger tribe settled in India the priests of the foreign tribe became 
Brahmins and the warriors became Kshatiiyas." Thus the Nagar 
Brahmins' who were Mtoas and consequen-tly Mers are foreigners and the 
Gxihilots who are descended from Nagar Brahmins are also Mers and 
foreigners by race. Even if they were descended from 'the Maitraka kings 
of Valabhl, they belonged, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, to 'the 
same ethnic stock viz., Mers and are allied to Gujars and Huns f. e., are for* 
eigners and Mers by race 1 1 { 
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It is plain that the argument as stated above is so flimsy and iUogical 
that it is needless to enter into any refutation of it. The reader will hold 
with us that even if the Guhilots were proved to be descended from a 
Nagar Brahmin they cannot be treated as non-Aryan for nobody will 
agree with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in holding that Mitra is another name of 
Mihara and, therefore, of Mer the well-known outcast people of Kathiawar, 
It is, however, the first part of his theory that requires a searching exami- 
nation as it goes directly against the ancient traditions of the Mewad 
Rajput family, viz. that it is descended from the Maitraka Valabhl kingly 
family founded by Bhatarka who traces his descent through Kanakasena 
to I^ma, the solar-race hero of Indian mythology. 

It must be admitted at the outset that this part of Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
theory is based on many inscriptions. But, as we have said already, 
because a statement is recorded on stone or copper that does not make it 
invulnerable. Statements in inscriptions must be submitted to the same 
tests as any other statements e. g. of witnesses. Now we have first to point 
out that there is no contemporary evidence to show that Bappa Rawal 
was a N 5 gar Brahmin. He lived, as we have seen, from 700 A.D. to 763 
A.D. There is no record of this period which throws any h'ght upon the 
question who Bappa was and how he rose to power. It is well-known that 
stories gather round the life of great heroes and founders of ancient 
famih'es. We have to test these stories and traditions and reject such as are 
obviously absurd or as are likely to have naturally subsequently arisen. 
Now we have, on this ground, rejected the tradition current in Mewad that 
Bappa or one of his ancestors was bom of a pregnant qupen in a jungle 
where she had taken refuge after the destruction of her husband's clan and 
kingdom. This story is told in India of many founders of royal families ; 
it is told of Vanaraja ; it is told of the founder of the Chalukya family of 
the Deccan and recorded even in an inscription of the Eastern ChSlukyas 
(see Ep, Ind. VI, p. 367). Moreover, from unquestioned evidence the last 
king of Valabhi was alive and on the throne of Valabhl in’766 A. D. ». e. 
three years even after Bappa Rawal bad finished his career. We have, 
therefore, to see first whether such traditions are likely to arise and 
whether they are supported by contemporaneous evidence or not. 

Now the inscriptions found which first state distinctly that Bappa 
Rawal was a Brahmin are the Cfaitoregad and AchaleSvara inscriptions 
both written by the same man. These inscriptions are dated V. E. 7331 
and 1342 equivalent to A. D. 1274 and 1285 i.e., more than 500 years 
after Bappa lived. The first states " May the city with name beginning 
with Ananda prosper from which a Vipra named Bappa etc." Here there 
is no doubt whatever that Bappa is said to be a Vipra or Brahmin from 
Anandapura. All later inscriptions or records are mere echoes of this 
statement and naturally embody this tradition. The Ekalinga MShutmya 
and the Ekalinga inscription thus follow and embody this belief, ; The 
origin of all these is, as stated expressly in gvj'ari- 
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Ekalinga Mfiliutniya, tile verse in the beginning of tlie Atapiira inscrip- 
f ion a copy of which was even before Tod the historian of the Ra 
puts and which has been edited again from a fresh and probably 
original copy obtained by Dr. Bhandarkar. That verse is as follows. 

IT^^: I 5^: 

II . It is this vei'se which we have to examine closely and 
sec what it really means tliough even this Atapura inscription is 300 
years later than Bappri. 

Now it seems that the later wrilei's misconstrued this verse and gave 
rise to a wrong tradition much in the same way as the misinterpreta- 
tion of J’rilhviraja KasH verses gave rise to the spurious tradition of 
Agnikulas now exploded from inscriptions themselves. For there is firstly 
nothing to show that Anandapura in this verse is the Anandapura or 
Vadnagar of the Nagar Brahmins, as it is admitted by Dr. Bhandarkar 
himself that Anandapura is the name of many towns including Atapura 
itself where this Rajput family first lived and ruled. And there is further 
nothing whatever to prove that the supposed Brahmin founder was a 
A'fignr Brahmin. The writer of the two long poetical praSastis of Acha- 
leSvara and Chitore of V. E. 13^2 and 1331 was a Nagar Brahmin 
himself as he distinctly states at the end of his AchaleSvara record 
that the Pra-iasti at Chitrakhta was composed by a Brahmin belonging to 
the N 5 gar caste (Nugarajfiiltibhujii). Had the supposed founder of the 
Mewad royal family been a NSg.ar Brahmin, the Nfigar Brahmin writer 
of the Pra^aslis would probably not hav6 missed the opportunity to 
state that the founder loo was a NSgar Brahmin. The Ekalinga Maha- 
tmj’a has no historical value and may be left out of consideration 
entirely, especially as it is of a very recent date. 

But the chief point in connection with the verse in the beginning of 
the Atapurii inscription is whether the word Mahideva is to be interi.)reted 
as Brahmin or king, for the word is used in both meanings. It is 
possible that it means here a king as pointed out bj’ Mohanlal Pandia 
in his answer to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar ; for seems 

to be incongruous and it further appears tliat this verse equates the 
name Guhadatta with Bappa. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar does not do this 
and thinks that Bappii, is the nickname of some later king either Ma- 
hendrajit or Kalabhoja* (See also Mewad Gazetteer where Ers- 
kine adopts this view of Dr. Bhandarkar). Dr. Bhandarkar further says 
that Guhila is the same as Guhadatta vdrich is. not correct. In most 
inscriptions Guhila is the name of Bappa's son who succeeded him. Here 
it is necessary to point out that Guhadatta and BappS must be the same. 
Dr. Bhandarkar observes " It is true that some records speak of Bappa 
or Bappaka as the progenitor of the family but they are comparatively 

* 'This seems doubly absurd if we are to suppose according to the Acha- 
loSvara inscription that Bappa was a Brahmin. Was Ivalabhoja a NSgar 
Brahmin ? 
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much later inscriptions.” This is not correct. Both the Achale^vara 
.and Chitoregad inscriptions represent Bappa as the founder of the Mewad 
.family. The Atapura inscription is dated V. E. 1034 or A. D. 979 and 
mentions no doubt Guhadatta but there is an earlier inscription of 
l^aravahana which is dated V. E. 1028 or A, D. 971 in which Bappa dis- 
tinctly appears to be the founder. Though the inscription is broken and 
illegible here and there, his name appears in the beginning and the word 
Guhilagotranarendrachandra would point to him as the founder and no 
other name is given before his (See Bhavn. Ins. page 59) ; and since 
Bappaka king is to be indentified with Guhadatta we have to interpret 
Mahideva as meaning a king and not a Brahmin. 

The name Bappa as the founder’s name given in the Naravahana 
inscription is, therefore, as old as A.D.971, it is in fact the oldest inscription 
we have and we may be tolerably certain that he was not then looked 
upon as a Brahmin. But this word Mahideva appears to have been mis- 
interpreted into meaning a Brahmin in later times and later inscriptions 
such as those of Chitoregad and AchaleSvara of A.D. 1274 carried on the 
misconception later still. How did this misconception based upon a mis- 
interpretation of the word Mahideva arise we may try to surmise from 
the contemporary records of other kingly families. 

The stories about the origin of founders of families usually arise from 
misconceptions and have always, it must be noted here, to be disregarded. 
When Chalukya inscriptions say that the founder of the family was born 
from the chuluka or handful of Bharadvaja D?ona, there is nothing more 
in the story than a poetic interpretation of the name Chalukya. Similarly, 
when PratihSra is said to be a name given to the family from Lakshmana 
who was always the door-keeper or Pratihara of Rama, we may treat this 
also to be a fictitious origin assigned to it which may safely be disre- 
garded. Even Vedic Rishis delighted in exploiting names in this fanciful 
way and assigned fanciful, origins to founders of family. Dr. Bhandarkar 
makes capital out of the story in the Vedas tliat Vasistha was bom of 
the Apsaras UrvaSi whom, again, later Puranas represented as a ganikS 
or prostitute ; but we may at once set aside such stories as poetical fancies 
carrying no historical importance. Valistha and Agastya arc said in 
the Vedas to be the sons of the twin-god MitiS-Varuna who put in a kum- 
bha or pot, his seed emitted at the sight of UravaSi and hence Agastya is 
called Kiimbhayoni. Brigu is similarly said in the Vedas to be the son 
of Varuna. Now all such legends are simply poetical and have to be 
omitted out of consideration. Such legends obtained even among the 
Greeks and other Aryan branches also, assigning strange origins to herces 
and the founders of families. Similar disregard has to be paid to un- 
believable stories which gain currency about the origin and even the c--.- 
ploits of founders of families who lived in liistorical times. It is, however, 
possible to find the cause of such misconceptions and false ideas and we 
may suggest the following reason why BappS was looked upon as a Brali- 
min. As wc have elsewhere shown at length, the Rajput families kept up 
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the memory of their golras religiously and the Udepur family gotra 
was Baijavapa. It was a puzzle it: vtcdictial titr.cs to explain how Ksha* 
triyas could have the same gotxas as Brahmins and the puzzle con* 
tinues down to this day. Though we have tried to solve the question in 
our note on Getras some doubt may still be entertained by manj’ on the 
subject. The latest tlicory of the 13th centurj’ A. D. notc 4 by VijnSne- 
ivara was that these gotras were borrowed by Kshatriyas frem their 
purohitas which as ve have shown is unttuc and incorrect. It appears 
that in the earlier centuries these gotras were explained on the theory 
that the Ivishi of the gotra was the progenitor of the family. The 
Paramara inscriptions thus say that their gotra was Vasishtha because 
Vasishtha created the fir.st Paramara warrior frem his file. The Chedi 
inscription which we have already noticed similarly professes to believe 
that the first warrior of the Chalukya famil}- was sprung from the chuluha 
not of Brahmfi but ol Bharadvaja and hence it was that the Chalukyas 
professed to be of the Bharadvaja gotra. Tlic case of the Chahamana is 
distinctly in point, \\hilc certain inseriplions give an independent origin, 
the Bijolia inscription says that there was a Brahmin in Ahichchhatra 
of the Vatsa gotra from whom was bom the Chahamana king Samanta 
Now the Chrihamanas from ancient times have professed this gotra an. 
this legend tries to explain the gotra by supposing that the progenitod 
of the Chahamunas was a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra. But if the Chahar 
mauas were represented as Solar Kshatriyas in other inscriptions how ca- 
they be born of a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra j li\'ing in Ahichchhatra n 
This idea changed into another idea and another origin of the Vats? 
gotra of the Chahamanas is given in tlie Sunda hill inscription of Chacha 
gadeva of Samvat 1319 and therefore of the same period as the Chitoregai- 
and Achalefivara inscriptions. It says that the first Chahamana hero w d 
bom from the eyes of Vatsa Rishi himself when he threw out tears of jo^'s 
Now all these attempts arc fanciful attempts to explain the gotras of Ray. 
put families which were being made from about the tenth century anj- 
later. And it is no wonder if like the ancestor king Samanta of the Ch 5 had 
mana Rajputs w’ho was said to be bom of a Vatsa gotra Brahmin of Ahich- 
chatra, the chief ancient town of the Chahamanas, so Bappa Rawal wa- 
believed in the thirteenth century A. D. to be bom of a Brahmin of ths 
Baijavpii gotra of Anandpura, the chief torvn of the Guhilots. The worde 
Mahideva must have originall}' meant king but it was interpreted in later 
times under rvrong gotra theories to mean a Brahmin. As said above we 
have generally to discard all such theories about the founders of families 
whether of Rajputs or Brahmins and take as little as possible from 
legends which are inconsistent with probabilities. 

But we go a step still further. Even if we grant that Bappa or Guha- 
datta was a Brahmin and a Nugar Brahmin from Anandapura alias Vad. 
nagar, how' does that make the whole Guhilot family of Rajputs foreign 
**"5 — irrespective of the fact we have already noticed that Nagar Brah** 
nains could not be treated as foreigners. \Yc have alreadj' shown in Vol, I 
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and in this volume also that at that period of Hindu history. Brahmins 
often married Kshatriya wives especially kings’ daughters and the progeny 
of such unions was treated as Kshatriya and probably of the sept to which 
the mother belonged. The theory of putrikaputra has always been 
accepted in Hindu Law and moreover the Guhilot family, king by king, 
as mentioned in later inscriptions has always married into Kshatriya 
families. How can then the fact of one Brahmin coming in affect the 
race of the whole family ? We believe that Bappa’s being a Brahmin is a 
misconception of later inscriptions but we argue that even if 
he were a Brahmin, his marrying a Kshatriya princess is not at all 
inconsistent with the customs of the period. His wife must have be- 
longed to the Guhila family of Idar or of NSgadS. and their son being & 
putrikaputra or daughter's son taken into the grandfather’s family was a 
Guhila himself. He might have been named Guhila even for this reason 
just as the son of Durlabha-vardhana king of Kashmir who married the 
sole daughter of the preceding Kashmir king of the Gonandiya dynasty 
was called Pratapaditj'a (See Vol. I, p.2o6). The inscription at Achalegvara 
distinctly says that Bappa’s son was Guhila and the whole family after- 
wards was called Guhilot after him. It seems then that even if we accept 
the idea that Bappa was a Brahmin, there is nothing strange if he 
married the daughter of a Guhila Kshatriya king of Nagada and became 
famous as many Brhmins did in his time e. g. Chacha of Sind or 
Lalliya of Kabul whose history we have already given in Vol. I and the 
descendants of these kings were Rajputs for all practical purposes for we 
know they gave daughters to and married daughters from Rajput fami- 
lies. But here in the Guhilot family all subsequent kings were treated as 
Kshatriyas and married Kshatriya ladies and we have a detailed list of 
them all. How can, even if Bappa were conceded to bo a Brahmin, the 
whole line be treated as foreign by race ? 

In closing this subject then we -will give our view of the matter in plain 
and simple terms. . We do not believe that Bappa was a Brahmin ; he be- 
longed to the Guhila Vamsa as stated in the Naravahana inscription of St. 
1028 or 971 A.D, which is even earlier than that of Atapura which contains 
the disputed verse. The lines of the Naiarahana inscription are import- 
ant. -They declare that Bappa was a ^ing moon 

to the Guhila Vamsa*. This shows that there was a line of Guhila prin- 
ces at NagadS which was most probably a branch of the Idar family 
founded by a Guhaditya belonging to the Yalabhi line of kings and hence 
called Guhila. To this line belonged Aparajita and Slla whose inscriptions 
belonging to the seventh century A.D. have been found. They were kings 
before Bappaka -who was like the moon to the stars of that family. Bappfi 
was a great devotee of Siva and a disciple of Harita a great saint and wor- 
shipper of Ekalinga and was himself a highly religious man. By his valour 
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and fortune BappS became eventually king of Cliitorc and having married 
many v,>ivcs like all great Indian kings was the father of a numer- 
ous progcncy in so much so that numerous clans numbering to- 
gether -several thousand descendants at this day claim descent from 
him. In Iris old age he retired to a forest and became a Saiva San- 
yilsi* ( he did not go to Persia to marry Mahomedan women ). In 
order to distinguish liis descendants from the previous Gubiias, the 
latter were called, in the usual Rajput manner, Guhilaputras or Guhilots. 
It is extremely probable that Bappa was his own name as we find 
in an inscription a king with this name of a very early date (Ep. Ind. 
Vol. IX: — Bapp.T.bhattaraka pUda Bhattarasa). In short our view is that 
the w’ord Mahideva in the A tapura inscription means a king and not a 
Brahmin. 

But even if it docs mean a Brahmin wc add that there is notliing to show 
in any inscription tliat he was a A'agor Brahmin. Anandapura is the 
name of many towns besides Vadnagar. Nay it seems certain from the 
below quoted Slokas that the Chitoregad inscription looks upon NagSda 
as Anandapura. t And is it to be granted that a Brahmin coming from 
Vadn.agar must necessarily be a NAgar Brahmin ? And lastly, even if it be 
granted that he was a NAgar Brahmin there is no trutli whatever in the 
theory that NSgar Brahmins are Mers and foreigners. It is not necessary 
to write a note on this subject refuting the flimsy arguments of 
Dr. Bhandarkar and show tliat NAgars are not Mers. 

* The Ekalinga inscription has the following verse about Bappa 
on retirement ^ I 

t i, erf^ 


2 




CHAPTER Hi. 


THE CH A HAM ANAS OF SAMBHAE. 

The next Rajput clan that came to the forefront about the 
same time as the Guhilots were the Chahamanas or Chauhans bf 
Sambhar. They are rightly described by Tod as 
valiant of the Rajput races ” not excluding even the Guhilots of 
. Mewad and the Rathors of Manvad ; for Tod adds that though 
these two “ would be ready to contest the point, impartial de- 
cision with a knowledge of their respective merits must assign to 
the Chauhans the van in the long career of arms This posi- 
tion they have well maintained through the long period of 
twelve hundred years. Though the Chauhans no longer possess 
their original seat of power like the Guhilots, they have the three 
important kingdoms of Bundi, Kota and Sirohi still, in Rajpu- 
tana and the chiefs of these have always been known as the most 
valorous princes through both the Hindu and the Mahomedan 
periods of Indian History. Nay more, under Prithviraja Chau- 
han and his grand-father ViSaladeva also, they once enjoyed the 
imperial power in India and though Prithviraja was the /as^ 
Hindu emperor of India, this unfortunate country being perma- 
nently enslaved after him, he has, unlike many last emperors of 
ancient and modem times shed such glory over the Rajput 
name by his chivalry and heroism that the Rajputs still love to 
believe that some one of their ancestors was with Prithviraja in 
his last memorable struggle with Shabuddin Ghori on the plain of 
Panipat. Indeed the Chauhans for these reasons would hare 
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been entitled to be considered the first among the 36 royal 
clans, had it not been for the fact that in later history they ac- 
cepted a position of subordination to the Mahomedan emperors 
of Dehli and some Chauhan sub-clans even embraced the Maho- 
medan faith to save their lands and their chiefships. It is for 
this reason that the Chauhans stand second to the GuhUots 
whom they resembled, as we shall presently see, in many most 
important virtues. 

The history of the Chauhans, however, differs from that of the 
Guhilots in the fact that we have very little information about 
the founder of the greatness of this most valiant Rajput clan. 
We have already discarded the Agnikula myth originated by 
Chand Bardai, the bard of Prithviraja. The first hero named 
Chahamana (or sometimes Anahila in later records) may be re- 
garded as fabulous as also the date assigned to him by Surajmal 
Bhat, author of Vaihga-Bhaskara and bard of the Bundi kings. 
Again the 136 kings mentioned by him as Chahamana’s succes- 
sors down to Prithviraja we are also compelled to treat as un- 
historical. Even the kings mentioned in the Prithviraja Rasa, 
36 in number, as successors of Chahamana upto ViSaladeva are 
unhistorical (for they are not borne out by inscriptions found 
relating to this family). It seems indeed strange that Chand 
Bardai a contemporary of Prithviraja of 1167 A. D. should not 
have been able to give a correct or even reliable genealogy of the 
family before Visaladeva who belonged to the tenth century 
A. D. For the period, therefore, of which we are treating in 
this volume (800 to 1000 A.D.), we have very meagre informa- 
tion indeed and we have to rely for meagre details chiefly on the 
Harsha stone inscription (Ep. Ind. Vol. II p. 1 19) in which two 
dates are given V.E.1013 and 1030 or 955 and 972 A.D., this being 
the oldest inscription available for this line of kings. This in- 
scription is supported to a great extent by the Bijolia inscription 
which is about 200 years later being dated St. 1226 or 1169 A.D. 
(A. S. J. Bengal LV. p. 41). Copies of both these inscriptions 
are given in the appendix for the curious reader. Many other 
inscriptions belonging to this hne have been found but they do 
not give any information before the above mentioned date viz., 
972 A.D. and some of them confine themselves to one king 
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only. There are thus three inscriptions of the Chahamanas of 
Nadul V. E,i 218 (Ep, Ind. IX. p. 68) and Sunda hill inscription 
of Chachiga Deva St. 1319 (Ditto) published byKielhomand 
several inscriptions of the same line (Ep. Ind. XI p. 169) published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and the inscription of Chahad Deva of 
Ranathambhor (Ep. Ind. XII. p. 224). 

According to the bards of the Chahamanas, the original seat of 
power of the family was Mahishmatl on the Nerbudda and they 
enjoyed, it is believed, sovereignty of the whole of India many 
a time. We may treat this as unhistorical though we actually 
find the Chauhans spread over almost the whole of India from 
the Panjab in the north to Maharashtra in the south. Their first 
historical seat of power was unquestionably Sambhar or the 
§akambhari land which was a kingdom to the north of Mewad 
and which included Ajmer also. This countr5' contained or was 
reputed to contain ij lakhs of villages and hence was called 
Sapadalaksha country. (We have already quoted the list of 
Indian kingdoms with their reputed number of villages given in 
the Skanda Purana Kumari Khanda Chap. 39 (See note p. 40). 
Dr. Bhandarkar mistaking this Sapadalaksha country for the 
Siwalik hills country wrongly assigns that place as the original 
home of the Chahamanas. The mistake has already been pointed 
out by Mr. Harbilas Sarda of Ajmer who also pointed out that 
Ahichchhatra which the Bijolia inscription mentions as the origi- 
nal city of the Chahamanas was not situated in the Siwalik hills 
as was propounded by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar but was Nagaur 
in Rajputana. On this point we are not quite sure and Ahich- 
chhatra may have been the famous Ahichchhatra of the Pan- 
chala country mentioned in the Mahabharata. But this ques- 
tion we have already alluded to in detail elsewhere and we may 
confine ourselves here to the remark that when the Chahamanas 
are called Sapadalakshlya kings they are undoubtedly referred 
to as the kings of Sambhar or Sayambhar for we also find that 
they are usually called Sambhari Rais or kings of Sambhar in 
Prakrit poems and records. 

\%o was the first king that established bis power in this 
Sambhar coimtry it is difficult to state. The Harsha stone 
inscription begins its description of the Chahamana family with 
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Gfivaka and when it uses the word Adya or first we are tolerably 
certain that the word being taken with king and not with Guvaka 
shows that the inscription looked upon him as the first great Idng 
of the Chahamanas of Sambhar. The Bijolia inscription, however, 
begins with a verse which is not quite clear in its meaning, 
saying “There was a Brahmin (wc take the reading vtp/a as sug-' 
gested by Dr. Bhandarkar instead of viprah of the edition in 
A. S. R. LV) of §rivatsa gotra formerly in Ahichchhatrapura. 
From him was (descended or bom) king Samanta of many 
Samantas or Sardars. ( (Purnatalla) remains unintelli- 

gible) ; or we may translate the verse as " There was a Brahman 
of Srivatsa gotra in Ahichchhatra formerh^ named Samanta. 
From him was born Purnatalla ( a proper name) who had many 
Sardars.” Whatever the correct translation, it is clear that this 
verse gives the goby to the later myth started by Chand that 
the first founder of the Chahamanas was created by Vanish tha on 
Mount Abu from his sacrificial fire. That story as we have 
already shown emanates from a poet's imagination only. But 
even this story given in this verse of the Bijolia inscription viz., 
that a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra was the founder of the family 
is imaginary and suggested by a desire to explain the Vatsa 
gotra of the Chahamana Rajputs. We may, however, believe 
that there was a powerful Chahamana chieftain by name Saman- 
tadeva supported by many Sardars who belonged to Ahich- 
chhatrapura (either Rampur or Nagaur) and who came to the, 
Sambhar country and founded a kingdom there, since the 
Prithviraja Rasa also gives the first great king after Chahamana 
as Samantadeva. 

It may be said that the Harsha hill inscription does not begin 
with Samantadeva but with Guvaka I and therefore does not 
also give the successors of Samanta upto Guvaka I mentioned 
in the BijoHa inscription viz., i Jayaraja, 2 Vigraha, 3 Srichandra, 

4 Gopendra and 5 Durlabha ; but it is satisfactory to note that 
the two inscriptions give almost the same line from Guvaka I 
onwards, upto Durlabharaja in whose reign the first inscription 
was recorded in V. E. 1030. There is a difference in one name 
only viz., that of (5) Vakpatiraja w'ho must be equated vidth 
Bappayaraja — Vindhya Rripati, the name of Vakpati coming 
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again in the latter (No. lo) being treated as Vakpati IL The 
two lists are as follows 


Harsha Stone Ins. V. E. 1030. 

Bijolia Inscription. 

I. Guvaka I (circa 868 A. D. ) 

I. Gnvaka I. 

2. Chandra 

( w 883 „ j 

2- Chandra (SaiSi) 

3. Gnvaka II 

( » 898 ., ) 

3. Gnvaka II. 

4. Chandana 

( 9^3 M ) 

4. Chandana. 

5. Vakpatiraja 

( » 928 „ ) 

5. Bappayaraja 



Vindhyanripati. 

6. Sinharaja 

( .. 943 .. ) 

6. Sinha. 

7. Vigraharaja 

( » 958 ., ) 

7. Vigraharaja. 

8. Durlabharaja 

( » 973 » ) 

8. Durlabha. 


It is, however, strange that the list given in Rajputana Gazet- 
teer Vol. III. B. page 65 omits the name of Guvaka I after (8) 
Durlabha I though this name is given distinctly in the Bijolia 
inscription which this list follows and also in the Harsha stone 
inscription. The list requires to be corrected by the addition 
of this king who certainly was a conspicuous king of the line 
and who may even be looked upon as the founder of its greatness. 

We shall try to assign probable dates to and S§mantadeva 
Gnvaka I. We cannot assign to this line 20 years per 
reign on an average. We know that Vigraharaja was alive in 
V. E. 1030 or A. D. 973. His grandfather was Vakpatiraja who 
had a younger son Lachhmana who founded the Nadul branch 
and for him we have a date V. E. 1039 or 982 A. D. in the in- 
scription. His father Vakpati therefore cannot be put in 933 
A.D. or 40 years earlier than Vigraha but we might put him 30 
years earlier i. e., in 943. We may take, therefore, 15 years as 
average for each reign in this line and we thus find that Guvaka I 
must have reigned in 868 A.D. (973 — 105). And Samanta maybe 
placed 195 years before 973 A.D. or in 778 A.D. The Rajputana 
Gazetteer assigns 750 A.D. as the date for Samanta which is not 
improbable, though it is not apparent on which definite data 
this date has been assigned to him. By probable calculation v/e 
can only arrive at rough dates only but the two dates given 
above are probable and also well fit in vdth the course of Indian 
history at this period. Samantadeva must have attained to 
fame by his conflicts with Mahomedans at about the same time 
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as or a little later than Bappa Rawal and established his power 
in Sambhar in the middle of the 8th century. One of his de- 
scendants viz., Guvaka I became still more famous in the conglo- 
meration of Indian kings and established his power firmly in 
that kingdom. The expression in the Harsha inscription “ who 
obtained the fame of a warrior in the great kings’ sabha of 
Nagavaloka ” has been interpreted to mean that Guvaka I 
obtained fame as a Samanta or Sardar in the court of the 
Imperial Pratihara king Nagabhata. Kielhom started this 
theory but subsequently changed his opinion (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 62) 
and yet again changed his view and reaffirmed his first opinion 
as appears from Stein Konow’s paper on the Hansot inscription 
(Ep. Ind. XII. p. 67). It is, however, not probable that Guvaka I 
was a dependent king though Samantadeva might have been. 
The Nripasabha does not necessarily mean the Darbar of an 
emperor but may be translated as “ an assemblage of kings 
called by Nagavaloka, who himself might be taken to be an 
imperial king. It is further not quite certain if the Hansot in- 
scription is related to the Chahamanas, for even there the word 
Chahamana is not clear and is only read by surmise. Its date 
again is St. 813 or A. D. 756 which does not fit in with Guvaka I 
and we prefer to say that Guvaka was an independent king who 
established his fame among kings by his exploits against the 
Mahomedans. He also in this respect resembled Bappa the 
founder of the Mewad Rajput family of Guhilots. 

Guvaka I further resembles Bappa in being a devotee of Siva. 
The Harsha stone record clearly shows that the Chahamana 
kings of Sambhar were devotees of the Siva god named Harsha 
himself on the Harsha hiU as the Guhilots were devotees of . 
Ekalinga. It is even stated in the first verse of the Harsha in- 
scription that Guvaka I built the temple to Harsha Siva on the 
hiH and from the following verses it appears that many succeed- 
ing kings showered wealth upon the Harshadeva temple. It 
even appears that Haishadeva was the family god of this line 
and to his favour they believed that their greatness was due, just 
as the Guhilots believe that their greatness is due to the favour 
of Ekalinga whose ministers they merely profess to be. The line 

" Sriharsha is the family god of. 
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this line of kings and from him is derived the splendid career of 
the family " indicates this clearly and shows that at that time 
the worshippers of Siva generally came forward to defend the 
religion and the independence of the Aryans of India. The 
Siva cult of Lakulisa was then in the forefront as appears from 
this inscription also, for the priests of Harshadeva whose devotees 
the Chahamana kings v/ere belonged to the LakuliSa sect like the 
priests of Ekalinga also from Harita onwards. About this sect 
and their importance in the development of religious thought in 
India we shall speak later on ; but of their influence on the poli- 
tical condition of the country by generating enthusiasm in 
orthodox Rajput families this inscription as well as the Gubilot 
Ekalinga inscription are sufficient proof, 

. Guvaka’s successor was Chandraraja and his son was Guvaka 
11 . His son and successor Chandana is described as having de- 
feated a king of Tomara race named Rudrena and thereby ob- 
tained fame. The Tomaras had, it appears, established by this 
time, their kingdom at Delhi and being their immediate north- 
ern neighbours the Chauhans had constantly to fight with these 
Tomarras, Chandana’s son was Maharaja Vakpati who seems 
to be the greatest of this first portion of the Chauhan line. He is 
said in the Harsha inscription to have defeated a king Tantra- 
pala of what country it is not stated ( Ananta parkva cannot be 
identified). The Bijolia inscription calls him Vindhya Nripati ; 
perhaps his power extended so far. The Rajputana Gazetteer 
Vol. III. B, identifies him with Manikrai of the Prithviraja Rasa 
on what ground is not stated ; but this king's younger son 
Lachhmana founded the Nadul line from v,^hich the kings of 
Sirohi derive their descent and his date may be taken to be 
943 A. D. as shown above. Vakpatiraja's elder son Sinharaja 
ascended the gaddi at Sambhar and he gave much wealth to the 
Harshadeva temple and covered the tremple roof with golden 
plate. He is described as the equal of Harischandra (their 
ancient ancestor) in wealth, munificence and success in battle. 

He defeated the Tomara king with Lavana, defeated other 
kings in all directions and imprisoned many. His son was 
Vigraharaja " the equal of bis father in all respects." In bis 
time two villages were granted to Harshadeva temple and bring 
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the king during whose reign the Harsha inscription was recorded, 
he is naturally extolled the most. His brother and successor Dur- 
labha is equall}^ praised and we close our account of the Chaha- 
manas in this volume with Durlabharaja who reigned proba- 
bly about the end of our period i.e., about looo A.D. Who the 
king was in Sambhar when Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India 
we will discuss in Book VI in the next vioume. 

From the Harsha stone inscription it appears that the Cha- 
hamanas in the tenth century A.D. believed themselves to be 
of the solar race. The same fact appears from many other records 
which we have already noticed . Even so late as 1400 A.D. 
when the Ha.mmira Kavya was composed the same behef pre- 
vailed. The storj' given in this poem about the origin of the 
Chahamana famil}- and their next seat of power viz., Ajmer 
with its Pushkara lake is as follows : " Bralima once formed a 
' plan of performing a sacrifice and as he was moving in the sky 
to look for and settle upon a suitable spot, the lotus in his hand 
fell on the earth and the spot became known as lotus or 
Pushkara. Brahma performed a sacrifice there and in order to 
protect the sacrifice the sun created a hero bj^ name Chahamana.’^ 
This legend explains at one throw why there is Brahmadeva's 
solitary temple in India at Pushkar, why the lake was called 
Pushkar and how the solar race Kshatriyas the Chauhans 
came to rule over the land. But the storj* also proves that the 
difierent legends about the origins of the founders of families 
are all imaginary, each poet being at liberty to frame a stoij- 
of his ovTi. Any ho^v it is certam that Chand's story of the 
fire origin ^f the Chahamanas is imaginary ; in fact, as we have 
shown he himself treated it as such and did not mean that these 
Kshatriyas were new creations. 'I he Chahamanas, therefore, 
must be treated as solar race Kshatriyas or of the first race 
of Aryan invaders of India, though their descendants in modem 
times believe themselves to be fire-bom. 


13 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE IMPERIAL PRATIHARAS OF KANAUJ. 

The third clan of Ra jputs whi ch c ame to the fo re at about the 
same bimB-SnSTSy about the same causes a»s,thc^ Chauhans and 
the Guhilo'ts was that ofThe'Pratiharas and they sddn'became 
the most powerful clan in Northern India, havm'g conquered the 
imperial city of Kanauj from Chakrayudha the last Varma 
emperor of Kanuaj (See Vol. 1 . p. 341). Tpd^. the, historian of 
the Rajputs, describes the Pratiharas as the least important of 
all the Rajput clans, probably owing to the fact that they were 
insignificant during the Mahomedan times and have left no 
kingdom of their own at the present day. But inscriptions dis- 
covered since the days of Tod and wuU interpreted by scholars 
especially Smith and Bbandarkar have established beyond 
doubt the fact that the imperial power of Northern India. was^.,- 
wielded by the Pratiharas in' thc'gth ' ahd’Toth cerhuries^A.^^^^^ 
in succession to the Varmas described in our first, volume. The 
history of tlie Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj has been well told 
by Sir Vincent Smith from the inscriptions found up to date in 
J. R. A. S. 1909 and wc roly chiefly on his paper therein in the 
followng account of the kings of Kanauj. Of course Smiths 
view that the Pratiharas were Gujars and therefore foreigner 

has already been refuted on both grounds ; for firstly the Pratr- ^ 

haras were not Gujars and secondly even i f thcyTvererlh^y txiu lo 
not be foreign^ as GnjarF\vcr{rhot foreigners. Wit b_tliig one 
exception tlItr''eecoTrrrrgivdn"'by Sit Vi'ilcenT’Smith may safely 
be foUowccl and add ce i ta m r Tlirthcr observations which ap- 
pear on a perusal of the original inscriptions referred to by him. 

The histor}' of the origin of the family and its early kings can be 
gathered from the Sagaratala inscription of Bhoja published in 
Arch. Survey Report for 1903-04, a copy of which is purposely 
given in the appendix for the curious reader. The first king of 
this family who .according to this inscription acquired power 
was Nacabbat.a wliam Srrntb asrigrt' a reign from 73^ to "4 ' 
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of Vyagramukba (mentioned in Vol. I p. 357) and it is hence 
not probable that Nagabhata ruled in Bhinraal. It is 
in short not possible to determine exactly where Nagabhata 
ruled ; but his country was undoubtedly Gujaratra or Manvar 
and it was exposed to the attacks of the Arabs as completely 
as or more completely than eith(;r Sambhar or Chi tore. And it 
is no wonder that the Pratihara chief Nagabhata acquired 
by his determined resistance to foreign invasions and the 
signal defeat of an Arab army. This must have happened a few 
years after 712 A. D. the date of the Arab conquest of Sind. 

The successor of Nagabhata was his nephew Kakustha or 
Kakkuka to whose reign Smith assigns the date 740 to 755 A.D. 
His brother and successor was Deva^akti or Devaraja and his 
son was Vatsaraja the -next illustrious king of the famUy. Deva- 
§akti has been assigned a reign from 755 to 770 A. D. and Vatsa- 
raja from 770 to 800 A.D. The great exploit of Vatsaraja was 
that he conquered the king of Kauauj and “ wrested the imperial 
power from the famous family of Bhandi ” (Khyatad Bhandi- 
kulat etc.) " unassailable as it was by the wall of rutting ele- 
phants,” ” by the single help of his own bow.” The importance 
of each word in these lines has not been sufficiently realised 
and we proceed to draw the attention of the reader to if. 

In- the first place the idea of a Samrajya or empire and a Sam- 
rat or an emperor of Northern India had long been establish- 
ed in India on a firm footing. It is first mentioned in the Malia- 
bharata itself wherein Srikrishna says (Sabha P. chap. 14 ) 
that “ the Kshatrij^as for fear of the Brahmins had established 
a confederacy and had appointed an emperor and that Jara- 
sandha of Magadha was then the emperor of India. ” Whether 
the Pandavas became emperors of India or not, after destroying 
Jarasandha, this statement of the Mahabharata shows that 
there were emperors in Magadha at least in about 300 B.C. 
(the date of the Mahabharata) probably beginning with the Nan- 
das. The idea of an empire was further consolidated by the 
power of Chandragupta and the greater power of Agoka and 
Pataliputra became the seat of tJio empire. Later on many im- 
perial d\Tnasties ruled there, the las+ being that of the Gtipta^. 
and Samudragupta and Chandragupia were the two great 
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be in the east. The proper translation should be king Avanti, 
Avanti being the name of a, Icing). It follows that Indra3^udha 
though defeated in 780 A.D. by Vatsaraja was stiU on the throne 
of Kanauj. This is not at all strange ; for we find from the 
histories of all countries and of Indian empires in particular 
that the last kings of a tottering dynasty are allowed to reign 
under control, nay new puppet emperors are raised, for a time, 
in deference to popular sentiment, before the line is finally 
uprooted. This is what happened at Delhi under the Mara- 
thas and even under the English. Naj^ the parallel goes still fur- 
ther. When an imperial line is tottering there rises a rivalrj' 
between powerful contending kings as to who should become 
the protector or guardian of the emperor. Such rivalry arose in 
India in the i8th century between the English, the Marathas 
and the Afghans. The English were powerful in the east, the 
Marathas in the south and the Rohillas in the west. The same 
thing happened about a thousand years before. And Vatsaraja 
from the west eventually became the master of India. Gopala 
(Avanti) king of Bengal opposed liim from the east and the Mara- 
thas of the 8th centur};" viz., the Rashtrakutas. from the south ; 
for inscriptions of the Palas and the Rashtrakutas show to 
us the contentions that took place about this time. Gopala of 
Bengal was defeated by Vatsaraja and two royal umbrellas were 
taken by him, probably the royal emblems of Gauda and Vanga 
or western and eastern Bengal. But ^^atsaraja was in his turn 
defeated by the Rashtrakuta king Dhruva who carried awaj' 
these two trophies and who "confined Vatsaraja to his own 
country viz., the desert Gurjaratra.” 

These meagre but important fa!cts appear from a Rashtrakuta 
record. We do not know the places where these decisive 
battles were fought nor the manner of fighting or the actual 
forces engaged. It seems, however, that Vatsaraja from the 
desert country had no elephant force. He had bowmen and 
probablj' cavak^^ also, the Marwar Rajputs being still known 
as good riders. Both Bengal and Deccan forces had the elephant 
arm which was also the chief arm of Kanauj inherited from 
the days of Harsha. Although Vatsaraja could defeat Kanauj 
and Bengal, he could not defeat the Rashtrakutas as pro- 
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ther he ruled from Kanauj is not quite clear, for even tliis in- 
scription does not mention the kingdom or p’ace where Naga- 
bhata ruled. We are, therefore, not quite s&re if in 815 A.D.- 
the date of the BuchakaJa inscription Nagabhiaia was emperor 
in Kanauj . Smith, however, surmises that fSagabhata made 
Kanauj his capital sometime about 810 A.D.V while 816 A.D. 
is given as the date of the end of the Varma linf: (Vol. I p- I 34 l* 

Having estabhshed himself as emperor, Kagakphata II had na- 
turally to make his power felt by the subordinate 
he is said in verse 3 to have forcibly taker possession of forts in^' 
the countries of Anarta (North Gujarat), Malava, Kirata 
(Vindhj^a hills), Tumshka(?), Vatsa (Allahabad), Matsya (Jaipur) 
and other countries also. This shows the Extent of the empire of 
Kanauj which in the north extended to the Himalav-as and in 
the south-west to Kathiawar. In the east it was bounded by 
Allahabad and in the west bj' Panjab. The word Turushka in 
this document of 850 A. D. is an enigma which we will discuss in 
a note as it is difficult to equate it with Arab as Smith does. 

Smith assigns to Nagabhatta II a rule from 800 to 825 A.D. 
He had defeah.d the king of Bengal (probably Dhaimapala) 
who had placed Chakrayudha on the throne of Kanauj and had 
thus made his power firm. He is said to have, however, been 
defeated by the second rival strugghng for balance of power; 
the Rashtrakutas, in an unpublished grant by Govind III, but 
tills defeat was not such as to oust him from the imperial throne 
at Kanauj since wc know for certain that eight successors of 
Nagabhatta II ruled as emperors in Mahodaya alias Kanauj 
hereafter. 

The first of these was Ramachandra, Nagabhata's son, who 
ruled from about 825 to 840 A. D. and he was followed by Mihira 
alias Bhoja who was indeed the most jiowerfu’ emperor of the 
Pratihara line. He had a long reign from S40 to 8go A.D. 
and had ver3- extensive dominion. The Sagaratala inscription 
already mentioned was recorded in his time and naturally gives 
him the utmost praise. But it seems that his power was ready 
acknowledged upto the Vindhj’as from .sea to sea, he having 
again conquered even his formidable foe the ruler of Bengal. He 
was, liovivver, defeated bt the (jujarat Ks.slitral.uia king 
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990 A.D. He is mentioned as overlord by a subordinate chief 
Mathanadeva in the Rajaiir inscription (Ep. Ind. Ill p. 266). 
We have already commented on the word Gurjara Pratihara 
occurring in tliis inscriptuion as the clan to which Mathanadeva 
belonged. The empire of Kanauj dedined still more in the time 
of Vijayapala. Gujarat (modern) was now independent under 
Mularaja Solankhi. The Paramara kingdom of Malwa was also 
fully independent as we shall show elsewhere, Munja its greatest 
king being contemporary of Vijiayapala. The kingdom of 
Jajhoti under the Chandcllas was also powerful and indepen- 
dent and had apparently taken possession of the Gwalior tem- 
tory, the actual feudatory there being Vajradamana Kachhawaha 
chief (A.D. 977, also mentioned in an inscription dated 1083 
A.D. Ind. Ant. XV p. 35). Very little infonnation is available 
about the reign of this king. Possibly he may have been pre- 
sent at the battle which was fought by Jaipala of the Panjab 
against Sabaktegin in 990 A.D. The confederacy of kings 
called by Jaipal included Kanauj. Vijayapal was succeeded by 
R 5 jyap 3 la who is assigned a reign by Smith from 99b' to 1020 
A.D. As the fall of the empire of Kanauj took place during 
his reign owing to the conquest and occupation of Kanauj by 
Mahmud of Ghazni, we shall hava to come to him again in our 
third volume. 

The above summary shows that the Pratihara line was found- 
r-d by Nagabhata I in Gurjaratra or Marwar b}' defeating the 
.‘Vrabs in about 725 A.D. and that his grandson again named 
Nagabhata II founded its greatness by conquering Kanauj 
and making it the capital about 815 A.D. Bhoja and Mahendra- 
p 5 la were the greatest emperors of this line which ruled from 
about Soo to 1000 .A.D. They had an extensive empire com- 
prising almost the whole of Aryavarta and ralcd it justly and 
secured to the subjects peace and orderly administration. The 
records and grants of these kings use naturally the forms of 
writing and address laid dowm by the great emperor Harsha. 
Eoch emperor signs his deeds of grants and attaches a seal 
which recites the names of kings in succession in the same way 
as Harsha's grants do or Moguls' seal did in later times. For 
instance the Daubtpuru grant of Bhoja and the Dightva-Dubauli 
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ever, one peculiarity of these grants viz., that each king has a 
special Biruda or name taken by him and it is mentioned in a 
verse at the end. For example one grant has the line ” Srimad- 
Bhaka-prayuktasya sasanasya sthirayateh” followed by a similar 
line giving the name of the emissary who proclaimed the grant 
on the spot. It appears thus that Bhoja had taken the title of 
Prabhasa, Mahendrapala Bhaka and Mahipala Sri Harsha (Ind. 
Ant. XV. p. 141). Mihira alias Bhoja appears to have taken 
another Biruda viz., Adi Varaha and many coins have been ac- 
tually found with this name. It seems that this emperor 
struck numerous coins in this name and the Siyadoni inscription 
dated 1020 A.D, contains mention along with others of-Adi 
Varaha drammas or rupees. 
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II-— THE DATE OF DAULATPUTRA AND OTHER INSCRIPTIONS- 

This Daulatpura inscription evidences a grant made by Bhojadeva of a 
•(dllagc in DendavSnaka Vishaya in Gurjaratra and the year is Samwat 
loo. This was first treated as Harsha era but eventually Dr. Bhandarkar 
suggested that the figure should be read as 900. Dr. Bhandarkar has in- 
deed set right a very disputed chronology and as already stated, he has 
the honour duly of setting right the Pratihara line chronology. How 
100, however, could be read as 900 has not been explained. There is the 
further fact that the Pehewa inscription of the time of Bhoja is recorded 
in Harsha Samvat era. though the word Harsha is not mentioned. It 
seems Haxsha's Samvat still confinued in the empire in use. Curiously 
enough after about 950 A.D.. Vikrama Samvat became universally estab- 
lished in Northern India while in the south the Saka era became equally 
universal. No king thought it fit to start a new era of his own or use any 
other era than Vikrama in the north and the Saka in the south. The 
cause of this shall have to be discussed later on. 

III-~BBHAND 1 KULA. 

The SSgaratala inscription of Bhoja says that Vatsaraja wrested empire 
from the family of Bhandi. Who was this Bhandi ? The only other 
mention of Bhandi is found in Harsha-charita of Bana wherein this is the 
name of the maternal uncle of Harsha. We know for certain that Indra- 
yudha was the king of Kanauj who was conquered by Vatsaraja. The 
only inference possible is that he belonged to the Bhandikula. Is the 
former Bhandi to be assigned to the same kula ? There is no reason v/hy 
this may not be done. The uncle of Harsha as we have said in Vol. I 
(p’. 38) and his mother Ya 5 omati must have belonged to some subordi- 
nate kingly family. They might have been of this Bhandikula itsclf- 
They might have belonged to an unimportant branch of the Maukbari 
family which ruled in Kanauj before Harsha and when after the death of 
Harsha and his sister the throne of Grahavarraan became vacant, a repre- 
sentative of this branch must have sat on the throne of Kanauj and 
founded the later Varma kingly family there, described in Vol. I Chap. 
XIV. It is possible in this way to connect the two mentions of the name 
of Bhandi. 

IV— TURUSHKA. 

The mention of Turnshka in the SUgaratkl inscription dated about 850 
A.D. is a mystery.. The Turks were not probably knomi to the Indians 
as conquerors until the days of Sabaktegin i.c, about the end of the tenth 
century. They .are equated by Smith with the Anabs, but the Ar.ih:; 
were called Tajikas and perhaps Berbers but could not have been c.allcd 
Turushkas in 850 A.D. It seems possible to cxpl.iin tfi.at the Arabs .as a 
conquering people lost vigour by about Sco A.D. Froiti about 
Goo to 800 A.D. their powerful outgoing force v.-.ii .spent and the Caliphs 
at Baghdad after Harun AI Rasliid became steeped in the pleasure* of 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE CHAVADAS OF ANHILWAD PATAX. 

The history of these Chavadas can only be given from several 
Prabandhas or Bakhars so to speak of Jain and other v/riters 
consulted by the author of the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. Ill 
(Gujarat). Most of thtse Prabandhas are not available to us as 
they were to that author except Pralihanda Chintamani and 
Sukrita Sankirtana and there o,rc unfortunately no inscriptions 
to support or refute the storj' of these Prabandhas. The 
legends given in the Prabandhas, as in Marathi Bakhars of later 
history, are not alwat^s reliable and they alwajs conta.iu a 
mixture of fact and fiction which it is very difficult to separate. 
It is undoubted that the Chavadas of Patan did cstablisli a' rule 
in the S5ra.svata Mandala (north Gujarat) during the period 
we are dealing with in this volume ; but though they arc said to 
be independent, it seems that they were subordinate throughout 
their history' to Kanauj. With these important remarks we give 
below a short account of these Chavadas from the Boml^ay 
Gazetteer Vol. Ill supplemented by a few facts from Su};rita 
Sankirtana and Prabandha Chitamanir 

These Chavadas appear to be or may be treated as a branch 
of the Cbapotkatas or Chapas of Ehmmal. There was a email 
chiefship of Chapas at Panchasar and the last chief, it is said, 
was killed by one Bhtiy'ada. ViTio this Bhuyada was it is not 
known. The pregnant queen wandered in a forest and gave birth 
to a vigorous son wiio became famous as Vanaruja. This story 
of Vanaraja is thus the same story as that of Bappa Rav.ai 
or of the founder of the Deccan Cbalukya line or of other prin- 
ces in later history. But while these latter may be treated as 
copies, we think the story' of Vanaraja is the original. lie grew a 
stout valiant m.an who first commenced his career ai a freebcoter 
and having likeSivSji in later times had am opportunity to wayl?.’ 
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and soizc a convoy of treasure * going to Kanyakubja to which 
the country was subject, was enabled to lay the foundations of 
a kingdom viz., the enlistment of an army and the founding 
of a capital. He founded the city of Anahillapura in what is 
modern North Gujarat. I'his city is said to have been founded 
in 74G .-\.D.t This period was the period of the decline of the 
first imperial line of Kanauj kings, when many similar kingdoms 
were fuund(>cl by heroic Kajputs such :is the kingdom of Chitore 
bj* Bappa and of Sambliar by Samantadewa and the kingdom of 
Maudor by Nagabhata. Whether Vanaraja had to fight with the 
Arabs we do not know; but it is certain from the Navasari grant 
noticed many a lime before, that tlu? Arabs in their attempts to 
invade the Deccan had defeated some Chapa kingdom. Whe- 
ther Vanaraja had to fight wth Arabs or not, he succeeded in 
establishing a strong kingdom at Analiilwad which under the 
Solankhis two centuries later was destined to become one of the 
then powc'fful and indepi-ndent kingdoms of India. 

Vanaraja is believed to have had like Bappa, a long reign and 
a long life. He is assigned a rule from 765 to 805 A.D.; why his 
rule is taken to begin later than the founding of Anhilwad i. e, 
746 A.D. does not appear. He was succeeded by his son Joga- 
raja, (Yogaraja is the name given in Sukrita Sankirtana) who is 
said to have ruled from 806 to S41 A.D. He must have been a 
subsordinate chief to Bhoja the emperor of Kanauj who ruled 
about this time. Yogaraja was succeeded by Ratnaditya and he 
by Vairisinha. Khemaraja was the next king who ruled from 
856 A.D. and was succeeded by Mundaraja (S. S. and not 
Chamunda) who was also called Bhuyada in 881 A.D. His 
successor was Ghaghada or Rahapa who came to the throne in 
908 A.D. The last king was one unnamed king (Bombajf Gazet- 
teer) who ruled from 937 to g6i when the kingdom was seized by 

* Prabhanda Chintamani states that a Paacka Kitla came from Kanauj 
to collect tribute from the land of Gujarat and he was taking away, after 
six months' stay, twenty-four lakhs of silver drammas when Vanaraja 
killed him in a pass and seized the treasure. 

t A paper based on an old ballad in Ind. Ant. IV. p. X47 gives the 
date of the founding of Anahilawad as St. 802 which comes to the 
same year 746 A.D. The same date is given by Meruttunga in the 
Prabandha Chintamani. 
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his sister’s son Mularaja Solankhi. The name of this king is 
given as Bhtibhata in Sukrita SahkJrtana.| 

Except these names and these dates which are given by later 
Jain Prabandhakaras, we have very little infonnation about 
these Chavadas of Patan. The city does contain some relics of 
Chavada rule. They appear to have been Saivas like almost 
all Rajputs who came to the fore at this time and later on they 
probably patronized Jain Pandits. As they remained feuda- 
tories of Kanauj, they do not appear to have had many wars with 
neighbouring kings. We \rill close this short notice of these 
Chavadas with an account of a minor branch of the Chapas of 
Vardhamana (Wadhwan) which ruled at about the same time 
from an inscription of Dharanivaraha in Ind. Ant. XII p. 193. 

This grant of Dharanivaraha is dated Saka 839 or 917 A.D. 
It admits that he was a dependent chief ruling under the emperor 
Mahxpala " ruling by the grace (prasada) of Rajadhiraja Para- 
me§vara Sri Mahipaladeva ”. Now this Mahipala must be the 
Mahipala of Kanauj and not of a Chudasama family ruling in 
Kathiawar. This grant mentions four predecessors viz., 
Vikramarka 2 Addaka 3 PulakeSin 4 Dhruvabhata, before 
the grantee Dharnivaraha and taking 20 years and not 26 
per generation we may put Vikramarka in about 837 
A.D. during the reign of Bhoja Mihira of Kanauj. The Chapas 
are herein said to be bom from the Chapa or bow. of Siva. As 
Dr. Buhler remarks, this legend belongs to the order of etjuno- 
logical myths, an order which has often been the cause of much 
confusion. The grant is made to an Achan,’a of the Amardaka 
SantSna (§iva sect) and it seems certain that in Gujarat at this 
time §iva worship was much prevalent and these Saiva ascetics 
lived in Mathas built for them as the Buddhists lived in San- 
gharamas in previous centuries. 

t Prabandha Ch. gives the folloxving names and dates. — 

1. YogarSja till St. 878 4. Chamunda till St. 938 

2. Ratn 5 ditj*a till St. 8S1 5. Akadadeva till St 965 

3. Khcmraja till St. 922 6. Bhuyagadadeva till St. got — 

943 A.D. 

No. 5, built Akadesvari temple and Kantbc?vari and No, 0 , built 
Bbnyade 5 vari in Patan and the rampart. 



CHAPTER VI, 


THF. r.\K\MARAS OF DHAR, 

The {ourih Rairiu tnlu wliul; a lenowned king- 

dom in the «.e('ontl ''Uli-jifn.xi ot uin in^turv wa^- the Paraniaras 
of Abn and I ju* :.!! i ! lod h.r, dc-^rribcd it ;it; the 

most pot<-nt of Agnk lia- and tin nn.' i cvti'tidvelvsjjread, quoting 
thebardsr sayine ‘il;'- uorkl i tin. Paramara "But lliey never 
equalled in twalth and power the Solankhis of Anahihvad and 
the r.hauhans of .Ximer. " Like the greatness of the Pratiharas 
whom Tod wrondt fon-^id. r.- 1 to U- lea'll of ihe Agnikuias, that 
of the Paramai.is hr.-> ct rt:i:nl\ l-ii-n le^s understood by Tod 
because of the tlien ahsv'n. e of in nTipiions and because they 
have left very few representative.', at tlie present day. Their 
power under Blioja was certainly very e.KiensiN'e and their renown 
for learning was ecpialh' great. The Paramaras are represented 
at the present dav by minor chiefs only, stich as the chief of 
Bijolia under Muwar n-puted to be the descendant of the ancient 
kingly stock of Diiar, the X’lhal branch of Chandravati at the 
foot of Aravali, tin- Sodha prince ofDhat in the desert and the 
Sankhla chief of Pnga’ in Manv.ar. The Umra and Sumra were 
noted in Mahomedan times but have now become Mahomedans. 

Wien did the Paramaras rise in power and how did they do 
so ? It seems that Tod is wrong when he states that they held 
Chitore when the Gnhilots seized and conquered it in 730 A.D. 
The Moris are indeed given as the first Sakha of the Paramaras but 
they must be treated as different from the Mauryas at Patali- 
putra or the Moris of Chitore mentioned in an inscription. The 
Maurj'as are not git'cn by Chand among the 36 royal tribes 
though they are given as one of them in other lists. We have 
already showm (Vol. I) that the Idngs of Sind who were distinctly 
described as Sudras by Hiuen Tsang were relatives of the king of 
Chitore tvho were certainly Mauryas and consequently Sudras. It 
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is not therefore possible to assign to the Paramaras any rise be- 
fore the ninth century A.D. Unfortunately unlike Pratiharas their 
earliest inscriptions do not speak of any king before Krishna 
nor do they state how he rose to power and when. The Udepur 
PraSasti dated about the twelfth century A.D. gives the names 
of some kings before Kri.shna which arc, it seems, fictitioi!.s for 
bards and poets ha\’e a fancy to multiply the number of genera- 
tions b\' repeating names. The learned note of Biihler in Ind. 
Ant. Vol. I p. 223 which compares all the Paramara genealogies 
found in dilTeront inscriptions and then proceeds to give a de- 
tailed account of the Paramaras of Dhar and Ujjain cannot be 
entirely followed though it has been so followed by some modem 
historians ; for it appears that these Paramaras cannot be assign- 
ed a rise so early as 800 A.D. a date which this note assigns to 
Krishnaraja for the foUovdng reasons. 

It is admitted that the land grants of Vakpatiraja alia.- Munja 
and Bhoja (Ind. Ant. VI. p. 488) mention the pedigree as Krishna, 
Varisihha, Siyaka and Vakpati, carried on by the later inscription.s 
to Sindhuraja and Bhoja. The Udepur Prasasti alone mentions 
the first king as Upenclra and puts Varisihha I, Siyak I amlVtik- 
pati 1 before Vairisinha. This is as said above a reduplication 
of names which is suspicious and intended probably to carry 
back the genealogy to a longer anterior period. Then agtiin 
the Nagpur Prasasti begins with Vairisinha only and omits all 
the four kings before him. Thirdlj% it is not possible to believe 
that the Paramaras could have founded an independent king- 
dom in the daj’s of Xiigabhata II emperor of Kanaiij who ruled 
from about Soo-825 A.D. and who is expressly stated to liave 
reduced Millava to subjection*. Lastly, if we omit these three 
or four kings r A., Vairisinha I, Siyaka I and Vakpati I, we shall 
be making a dynasty which is historically sound and which 
make's the epithet Krishnapadanudhyata as applied to Vairi- 


* And it .ceems probable that before Nugabhat.a Malava rv.as in porro - 
Eion ol the Ki-lrakhtas. The Earoda f;rant of Karkaraja dated Si; 
A.D. has the follrnring “ he Ftretcked his arm like an iron bar to a 
door (.^rijala) for the protection of !MaIava attacked by the Gurjar.a 
kia.’ proud of h.i'^ conquering Gaud.” As in later lustory MaKva alter' 
nate’y belonged to the emperors of the north and the south. 
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to them and secondly he like Garuda (snake-eater, this being the 
emblem of the Paramaras as showm in llrcir grants) seized the 
wealth of king Khottiga (Nagpur Prasasti). Now Biihler says 
that thisKhottig a is the Rashtrakuta king of Manyakheta who 
made a grant on a solar eclipse clay 22, October 971 and who 
certainly died before September 972 on which day the Karda 
plates of his nephew Karkaraja arc dated. This shows that 
Malwa was also at feud with the Kastrakutas of Malkhcd as 
with Gujarat and that Siyaka and Khottiga were contempor- 
aries. The period which may be assigned to Siyaka’s reign is 
950 ' 973 - For Dhanapala poet says that he composed his work 
(Paiyyalachhi) " in 1029 V. E. when Manyakheta had been 
plundered by the ruler of Malwa ” and Biihler thinks that this 
must refer to the attack on and defeat of Khottiga by Siyaka. 
(V.E. 1029 or 972 A.D. which is the date of I he book must also 
be the date of the plunder of Manyakheta). This does not also 
contradict Vakpati’s first land grant of 974 A.D. 

Siyaka's son and successor was the famous Vakpati alias 
Munja. He takes other titles also in his grants viz., Amogha- 
varsha and Prithvivallabha, perhaps from the Rashtrakutas 
whom he or his father had humbled. There is no doubt about 
the identity of Vakpati with Munja as the Nagpur PraSasti 
mentions this name only. He was a great poet and a great 
vanquisher. He was aKna liberal patron of poets and many noted 
names in Sanskrit literature belong to antliors patronised by 
him such as Padmagupta, Dhanika, Halayudha and Dha.nap 5 la. 
He is as conqueror also well-knowm. He defeated the RSshtra- 
kGtas and along w'ith them the KaranStas, Cholas and Kcralas 
(as stated in Udepur PraSasti) and also the Haihayas of Chedi, 
Yuvaraja being their king. The^e latter were the allies and 
relatives of the Rastrakutas. But Mcruttunga’.s stor}' that 
he conquered Tailapa sixteen (recently corrected to six) time;;, 
each time releasing him and then was defeated and taken pri- 
soner himself by Tailapa is probably a nn'th of the same type 
as the story of Prithviraja conquering Shabuddin six times and 
each time releasing him and liim.-elf laing iinally defeated, 
taken prisoner and beheaded. Such stories are the natural sug- 
gestions of poets' Irrains and they gain credence within a couple 
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raja died and Bhoja succeeded may be discussed here, Munja is 
proved to.have been alive in 994 A.D. as Amitagati says in the 
colophon to his work Subhashita-Ratna-Sandoha that he com- 
posed his work in Vikrama Samvat 1050 {994 A.D.) during the 
reign of Munja, wliich may, therefore, be taken to end in 997 A.D. 
R.B. Gaurishankar Oza in his recent brochure on the subject 
assigns 1010 A.D. as the date of the death of Sindhuraja which he 
thinks took place in a fight with Chamudaraja Solankhi of Patan. 
This fact he culls from a description of the latter in the Bad- 
nagar Pranas ti of Kumarapala dated V. E. 1208 or 1157 A.D. in 
which the word - Sindhuraja was wrongly translated by Buhler 
as king of Sind. “ It is probable, nay almost certain”* Gauri- 
shankar contends, “ that this word means Sindhuraja king, 
of j\lalwa" and we may accept the story of Sindhuraja being 
killed in a conflict with Chamundaraja of Gujarat.j But the 
date of this fight does not appear in any document and we arc 
not yet certain whether Sindhuraja died in 1010 A.D. The date 
of the accession of Bhoja is yet uncertain but cannot be much 
later than 1010 and cannot be 1021 A.D. as stated in Bhoja 
Prabandlia of Subhasita as we have a grant of his dated 1020 

about eight years old and therefore must have been placed on 
the throne at eighteen i. e. about ten years after Munja's death in 995 or 
in' about 1004. But as the story of his being named a successor is not 
credible we may say that Bhoja succeeded in the natural course when 
SindhurSja was killed in battle in about 1010 A.D. with the king of An- 
hilwad. 

* It may be stated here that the attempt of Indian kings to seize the 
capital of each other is not strange. An adversary is considered humbled 
when his capital is seized ; sco for instance the attempt by the 
Germans in European history to seize Paris or Rome. We need not, 
therefore, wonder if Param 5 .ras seized MSnyakheta or Rashtrakfitas 
seized and plundered DhSra or Kanauj. 

fThis is supported by the following lino in a Jain work of Jayasinha- 
deva Suri Ind. Ant. XII. p. 197. 

'-rm ^ n 

•Tbo swexmd vurpo crwatxsc fwme difficulty again. 
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A.D, made in memorj- of his conquest of Konkiui (Ep. Ind. XI 
p. Sr also Ind. Ant. VI. p. 48). This conquest must have hap- 
pened a few yearn at least after he came to the throne and not 
immediately. Ve must, however, admit that the dates assigned 
to each king in this line are j'et approximate only. 

Mr. Lele in his early history of Dhar in IMarathi says that 
Munja e.Kcavated many tanks in Dhar which he first made his 
capital and one beautiful tank is still called Munjasagara while 
there is another tank known after Sindhuraja alias Kttnja 
knowTi as Kuujasagtaa. There is a Mimja tank at Mandogadh 
also. Munja also built ghats and temple^ at Ujjain, at lilahes- 
vara on the Xerbudda and at Omkar and Dharmapuri. 

GeXE.\LOGV of P.^RAMAR.'t KINGS OF DhAR— 

ICrishnaraja. 

Circ. Q14-934 A.D. 

I 

\'airisinha alias Vajrata. 

Cir. 934-954 A.D. 

1 , 

Slyaka or Sri Harsha. 

954-073 A.D, 

! 

Vakpati or Munja. 

973—997 A.D. 

! 

Sindhuraja or Kunja. 

997 to circ loio A.D. 


Bhoja, famous in the Paramara line. 


CHAPTER VIL 


THE CHANDELLAS OF JAJHOTI OR BUNDELKHAND. 

Oral tradition recorded by Vincent Smith states that Bundel- 
khand or Jejakabhukti was occupied by the Ghaharwars and 
after them by the Pratiharas before the Chandellas came to it 
(J. R. A. S. B. i8Si part I). But oral traditions, though there 
may be some grain of truth behind them, often confound dates. 
Whether the beautiful lakes abounding in Bundelkhand were 
constructed by the Gaharwars before the Chandellas came to 
Bundelkliand as oral tradition relates is not certain. 
It is quite possible that people orally assign builders to con- 
structions that preceded them by centuries, but further this 
oral tradition is contradicted by the historical evidence of 
Hiuen Tsang who records in about 640 A.D. that there was a 
Bralrmin king in Jajhoti, We have already stated that this Brah- 
min must have been a governor under Harsha. The Maukhari 
or Varma empire after Harsha must also have retained this 
near province under its direct control while it was strong 
and we may surmise that an independent or semi-independent 
power set itself up in Jajhoti only when the Varma empire 
wis tottering and when Indrajmdha was being replaced by 
Caakrayudha on the imperial throne of Kanauj by a foreign 
power. 

Epigraphic records also support this historical inference ; 
for the Benares inscription of Dhangathc most famous king of the 
Chandella line (Ep, Ind. I. p. 123-125) sets owt a pedigree which 
reaches back to about fee same time viz., the beginning of the 
ninth century i. c., when the first Kanauj empire fell. The first 
king of this family who founded the kingdom is said in this re- 
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jara which was then in the possession of the Kalachuri kings. 
The fortress of Kalanjara is noted throughout Indian history. 
Kalanjara is also noted as a holy place from the days of Maha- 
bharata. The kings of Chedi called themselves by the epithet 
Kalanjarapnravaiadhi§vara “ lords of the great city of Kalan- 
jara but this title was wrested from them by the Chandclla 
Idng Yasovarman. This exploit of his is mentioned in this 
inscription as also the fact that he conquered Gauda, Khasa, 
Kosala, Kashmir, Mithila, Malava, Chedi, Kura and Gurjara. 
This list is long and probably exaggerated. But Chedi was the 
Kalachuri king from whom Kalanjara was conquered and Gurjara 
must be treated as the Pratihara emperor of Kanauj. Now it is 
recorded that Harsha the father of YaSovarman had assisted 
Devapala of Kanauj during his fight with the Rashtrakuta Indra 
III of the Deccan. His son Yasovarman must have defeated the 
already weakened king of Kanauj subsequently and obtained from 
him a renowned image of Vaikimtha or Vishnu. ■ This Chandclla 
king appears to be t'aishhnav;*. and the Khajuraho inscription 
records that a famous image of Vishnu was obtained by Hahi- 
pala from Sliahi king of Kira who had obtained it from the 
king of Rhoia or Tibet. This fact recorded in this inscription is 
ver}- important andshov^ that Jajhoti was already independent. 
In fact :’.s Smith has observed (E. H. I.) the later kings of Chan- 
della line must be considered as independent, the earlier being 
subordinate to Kanauj during the days of the emperors Bhoja 
and Mahendrapala. Tlie inscription of Dhanga of Samvat 
1053 999) describes Harsha as Paramabhattaraka and 

Param(;svara as also Ya.^ovarman and we mny conclude that 
Harsha was the first independent king (Ind. Ant. XVII. p. 202). 
Secondl}- the Khajuraho inscription describes Devapala as 
Hayapati the lord of horses. It has already been pointed out 
that the Kanauj king.s coming as they did from Jlarwar were 
strong in cavalry and it may be noted that Hayapati, Gajapati, 
Narapati and Bhupati began to assume special signification a.s 
titles of lungs from this period. 

Yaiovarmnn may bo assigned a rule from 925-950 A.D. His 
successor was Dhanga, the greatest lung of the Chandclla line 
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as usual being the third from Harsha. The Khajuraho in- 
cription (Ep. Ind. T. p. 123-35) gives the limits of liis kingdom 
{which is rather unusual in inscriptions). He ruled from the 
Jumna on the north to Bhasvat on the Mai wa river on the south 
and from KSlanjara fort on the east to Gopadri (Gwalior fort) 
on the west. The Malwa river mentioned must be taken to be 
Betwa (and not Dasan wliich is a river of Daiarna) and Bhas- 
vat has properly been identified with Bhaillasvamin or Bhilsa 
of modem days. 

Dhanga has left many inscriptions and three have been, 
known dated 954, (the Khajuraho inscription alreadj^ noted) 
998 and 1002 A,D. In tlie second inscription he is described 
as equal of Hammira. This certainty refers to his fight with 
Sabaktegin along v'ith other princes of India fought beyond the 
Indus somewhere near the Krammu in about 989 or 990 A.D. 
Eerishta also says tliat Jayapala of Lahore was assisted by Kaian- 
jara wth men and money in his war against Sabaktegin. This 
inscription ■ records that Dhanga was the equal of Hammira 
while Maliomedan historians record that tlie Hindus were de- 
feated in this battle. Probably it was a drawn battle but tlie 
details of this fight and the further Ifistor}' of the ChandeUa 
line which continued upto 1200 A.D. in glory we have to leave 
to our third volume. 

Dhanga had a long reign and a long life also and he is believed 
to have ended his life by drowning himself at the confluence of 
the Ganges and tlie Jumna which is religiously considered to 
be a meritorious act of self-destruction. Rajendralal however 
tliinks that he died a natuml doatli, the expression used in in- 
scription No. 3 dated 1002 being merel}? figurative.* Dhanga 

* So far as we think the expression is not figurative. The verse is as 
follows (Ep. Ind. I. p. 146). 
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made a grant in Benares (noted above Ind. Ant. XVI) which 
need not signify that he ruled as far as Benares ; but that he 
was the most powerful of his line was certain. He was a devotee 
of Siva his father being a devotee of Vishnu. His inscription 
(Ep. Ind. XII. p. 2io) begins with the words ' Om Namah 
Sivaya.’ As stated already kings in those days were devotees 
of Siva, Vishnu, SCuy’a or Devi without any bigoted 
feelings in favour of their own deity, intolerance coming on at 
a later stage only. 


Coins have been found belonging to the ChandeUas which re- 
semble the coins of the Chedi kings, Durga of the latter being 
substituted by Hanuman in those of the former. But, strange- 
ly enough, no coins of early kings even down to Dhangahave been 
found (see Ind. Ant. XXXVII wherein Smith has given the 
corrected information about the history of the ChandeUas and 
their coins from the data available to 1908). Smith thinks that 
in the time of these kings people used Indo-Sassanian coins. 
It may, however, be surmised that people still used the coin of 
the Kanuaj empire viz., the Adivaraha coin of Bhoja and other 
coins. It is only Gangeyadeva of Chedi of the eleventh century 
who first struck special Chedi coins and probably the Chandellas 
imitating him struck coins of gold, silver and copper of their 
own substituting Durga with Kanuman. Which king of the 
ChandeUas was the devotee of Hanuman does not appear but 
this subject belongs to the period of history to be treated in our 
tliird volume. Henj it may only be noted that the expression 
at the end of the Kliajuraho inscription of Samvat V. E. loii 
(Ep. Ind. I, p. 123-35) "in the reign of Vinayakapala " 
which Kicihorn is unable to explain may indicate that 
though YaSovarman was independent he still aclcno^vh dged 
the nominal suze-ranUy of the emperor Vinayahaj^ala or Mali'j- 
pala who wie- tlicn dead and his coins must have been current 
in the .several states of India cvai though lltcy were ilien inde- 
pendent as the Mogul Cfjin.s were in the country tltC 
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Genealog}’ of the Chandellas with probable dates of acces- 
sion as given by Smitli in Ind. Ant. XXXVII p. 127. 

I. Nannuka ac. 831 A.D. 

1 

IL Vakpati ac. S45 A.D. 

1 

III. JayaSakti ac. 860. A.D. 

I 

IV. Vijayasakti ac. S80. A.D, 

I 

Y. Rahila ac. goo A.D. 

i 

VI. Harsha ac. 915 A.D. 

1 

VII. Ya§ovamian ac. 930 A.D. 

1 

VIII. Dhanga ac. 950 A.D. 

1 

IX. Ganda ac. 1000 A.D. 

The line continued to about 1287 A. D. in which j'car the 
last khig Bhojavarman is said to have ascended the throne. 
This part of the line will be dealt with in our third volume. 






NOTE. 


SMITH’S WRONG VIEW ABOUT THE ORIGIN 
OF THE CHANDELLAS. 


Sir Vincent Smith is nearly certain that the Chandellas are by origin 
Bhars or Gonds. In his Early History of India (2nd Edn.) he observes 
“ The inference is fully justified that the Chandellas are originally Hin- 
duiscd Bhars or Gonds," fp. 379)- This inference has doubtless been sug- 
gested by the strange bias which ha.s obsessed the views of almost all 
European scholars and induced them to believe that the Rajputs were 
foreigners and if not foreigners aborigines. Let us sec what are the justi- 
fications for this inference. They are not given here by Smith but they 
appear from what he has wntten in his paper on the Chandcl.s in Indian 
Antiquiry Vol. XXVII (p. 137). There he observes " I still hold the opi- 
nion (1908) that the Chandels sprang from an aboriginal .stock, whether 
this stock was called Bhar or Gond. we cannot say." The first argument 
advanced is the 'silly legend' among the Chandels that they arc born from 
the union of the moon unth a Brahmin maiden. " The only significance 
of the myth is its implied admi-sion that the pedigree of tlic clan required 
c.'cplanation trhich was best attained by including it in tlie moon-des- 
cended Rajputs and adding respectability by inventing a Brahmin 
ancestres.s. .-is a matter of fact the Chandels are regarded as a 
clan of impure descent.'' Secondly, Smith says that the indications arc 
fairly distinct that the Chandel clan originated in the midst of the Gonds. 
The Chandel Zamindar of Mahoba claims to bo autochthonous and traces 
his crip'n to Maniyagarh, the ancient ruined fortress on the Ken river. 
This tradition is confirmed by the fact that Maniya Dev (Devi) whose 
shrine exists at Maniyagarh was the tutelary deity of the Chandelas. 
When they occupied Mahob.a in the beginning of the 9th century, they 
brought with them the v.'or.':hip of the goddess who appears to be akin to 
the Gond dcitic.-. The poet Chand associates Maniyagarh rvith a Gond chief- 
tain so late as the i6th century." Thirdly, Smith states that the Chandel 
princess DurgHvati married the Gond chief of Mandala '' The Gaharv.ars 
and the Haihayas of Chedi ’’ finally adds Smith " came to the fro.et in 
the same way as successful adventurers among come one or other of the 
aboriginal races who after attaining power claimed rani: as Kshatriya, 
Rajput or Thaker as Gond cliiefs do to this day'," Ho'.v fiimsy all these 
arguments arc v.-il! be app 
deserve any refutation 
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The first argument is based on the '* silly legend *’ about the origin of 
the Chandels current among them. Non* it may be stated nathout fear 
of contradiction that such silly legends have been current in even,’^ age 
and country about heroes and heroic clans and that thej’’ lead to no in- 
ference whatever about their real origin. When the Greeks believed that 
Achilles was born of Apollo from Theatis, is it to be understood that this 
is a true story about his origin ? Nay more, is it to be argued that this 
story was concocted in order to conceal the really base origin of Achilles ? 
We have already said that such stories have been invented in India 
by poets and bards from Vedic times and that they have simply to be sot 
aside as fancies, lending to no inference either as to the baseness or nobi- 
lity of the. hero's birth. Indeed when the Chandclia bards invented this 
storj' about their patrons, in the usual faslxion of what Kielhorn calls 
name-myths {, c., myths suggested by<nanies, they scarcely dreamt that 
the very story would be utilised by scholars for the purpose of debasing 
the ancestry t>f their favourite clan, instead of raising it in estimation. 
The name Chandella suggested that the originator of the family was the 
Moon himself and the mother assigned was the best that could be. But 
as we have said, these storie.-, are simply to be ignored and we have only 
to infer that the Chandcl clan was by public estimation assigned to the 
lunar race. What we have really to ascertain is whether the clan was at 
any time treated as non-Ksliatriya. If so this claim of the Chandellas 
to Rajput descent would be invalid. 

The rcallj' eflective argument advanced by Smith, therefore, is that con- 
tained in the last sentence of Smith vi:., as a matter of fact the Chandels 
are regarded as a clan of impure descent.” Our reply to this 
is an emphatic denial and that this is not a fact. We have first the evi- 
dence of Chand himself (whom Smith subsequently quotes). Among 
the 36 Royal families enumerated by Chand the Chandels are among 
the verj» first. The name Chhand therein in the first verse stands for 
Chandella according to our view. And even if this were not so, we find 
that the Chandel is given by Tod in the Kumarapala Sanskrit Mss. list 
incorporated by him in his table of lists giving the number of the tradi- 
tional 36 Rajput families. The Chandels were then treated as good 
Rajputs in as far old times as the days of Kumarapalacharita. Then 
again in the long account given by Chand about the attack on Mahoba 
by Frith viraja we do not find any statement which would lead us to be- 
lieve that the Chandels were treated as of impure origin. Thirdly, epi- 
graphic evidence shows that the Chandels nian-ied into good Rajput 
families, especially into tlie Haihajm famil}' wlucli has alwa}'s been con- 
sidered as of good Rajput blood, in spite of the doubt wliicli Smitli tlirows 
over its purit}'. Lastly, even at present the Maharaja of Gidhaur who is 
the chief remaining representative of the famil}' is considered to be a good 
Rajput and as he observes in a letter of his to us not only marriages 
into good__Rajput families such as ChauhSns etc., but marriages from such 
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families into the Chandel family take place constantly. It is, therefore, 
not a fact that the Chandels are or were regarded as of impure origin. 

The third argument of Smith is equally unsound and illogical as the 
first though it is not based on incorrect information. For how docs it 
follow that the Chandels are Goods themselves, because the clan origina- 
ted in the midst of the Gonds? We know from history that hundreds 
of Rajput families established small kingdoms among Gonds, Bhars, 
Bhils and other oboriginal tribes. In fact the instinct of the Rajput leads 
him to go into such wild regions inhabited by aborigines and carve out 
a small kingdom for him.self if he has no room in the Ar\'an country. 
The Guhilots for instance lived among Bhils and founded a kingdom, but 
does that make the Guhilots Bhils ? Even the British have established 
a vast kingdom among Hindus and Mahomedans, does that make them 
Hindus or ilahomedans ? It is strange that historians cannot see how 
adventurous Kshatriyas went fron Aryan lands into Himalayan valleys, 
into the sands of Rajastan and the hilly regions of Mewad and Jaipur 
and established kingdoms for themselves. It does not, therefore, follow 
from the Chandels coming to sovereignty among Gonds that they are 
Gonds themselves. The Chandel Zamindar of Mahoba’s belief that they 
are autochthonous need not be wondered at. When we know from his- 
tory that the Chandels are there in Mahoba for nearly one thousand 
years it is not to be wondered at that the Zamindar believes that they 
have been there from the beginning of time. In fact the Chandels have 
been in Gond land at Manyagarh even from before their coming to 
I.Tahoba. WTien they came there we do not know ; perhaps they came 
there during Kushan or Hun invasions of the .•\ryan land viz., the Panjab 
and the Gangetic valley. But as a matter of fact many well-read scholars 
still believe that the Indian .^rymns are not foreigners and the Aryan an- 
cient home was in India itself and not outside of India, neither in the Arctic 
region nor in the t'clga region ; why need wc attach any importance to 
the view of the Chandel Zamindar that they arc autochthonous to Bun- 
delkhand and hence argue that the Chandels are Gonds? 

The .argument ba=:cd on the Chandel deity Maniya Df-\-i is equally ab- 
surd. It is well known that every Rajput family has its separate tute- 
lar;.' goddC'S and if w-e belic%'e that the Chandel Rajputs when th.cy first 
entered the Gond laud established a kingdom about Maniyagarh, 
their first fortress, we may not be surpri-ed that their tulelary deity is 
called Maniva Devi, The statement that the deity is akin to the Gond 
deities is vague and even if '^ken to mean that the Devi was adopted from 
the Gonds it does not prove that the Chandek are themselves Gond.s. 
For .as '.vr have .said el.-ewhere, the wor=hip.s of .Siva and Durel have appa- 
rently been borro'.vcd by the Ar^.-ans from the aborigine", and have been 
identified by them with certain Vcdic deities’ worship. It is, therefore, not 
strange if there is anv thing common Letwe-n the Ch.indel 
wershin of Mani%’a Devi and the -.vorvhip of Gond d'-ities. I-astly 
the fact that ia tb" cixteentl* centum' I.Ianivararh was attooiated 'vitb 




CHAPTER VIII. 


THE KALACHURIS OF CHEDI. 

The Haihayas an.- an ancient dan of Kshatriyas descended 
from Sahasrarjuna who is credited in the PurSNas witli having 
defeated the demon Ravana. They occupied the Nerbudda 
valley in very ancient times and are said to have fought with 
Sagara the solar race king of Oudh. They then obtained pos- 
session of South Kosala (Chattisgadh) and retained it down to 
the most recent times viz., the days of the Marathas of Nagpor('. 
In Volume I Chap. XV w<f have already given tlic history of 
these Hailiayas of the Central Provinc(;s and anticipated the- 
history of the Kalachuris of Chedi who wer(i undoubtedly a 
branch of these Haihayas of the Central Provinces. Wien the 
Kalachuris came to power and established their separate king- 
dom at Tripura (modern Jubbalpore) cannot be .stated . Indeed 
the Kalachuris throughout their history down to the 14th cen- 
tury use an era of their own called the Chedi era and its com- 
mencement lias been fixed by Kielhom at 248 A.D. And this 
era is found to have iieen in use in even Western India vtz., 
Gujarat and Konkan and it is therefore probable that the Ka!a- 
churics enjoyed an extensive rule in centuries preceding even 
the Chulukyas of the Deccan. In fact it may be asserted that 
they succeeded to a great portion of the Andhra empire of the 
the ^Stavahanas. They w'cre certainly in possession of the 
•almost impregnable stronghold of Kalanjara from a long tim'' 
and had extended their sway up to the Jumna -whence the 
name Chedi given to tliern. •'/- -f'; b-.j ■ 

Whatever this may he, it seems certain that the Kalachuris 
as a power came to notice in tin- mediieval pieriod of Hindu 
India at about the middle of the ninth century. Hov/ Ih-y 
obtained the name' Kaladiuri ne»-d not detain us ; for name? of 
families and clans aris'r in a thousand unknov.Ti wars and as 
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\vc have already observed, it as futile to inquire what Kalachuri 
means as to inquire what Haihaya nieans or Chaluk3^a or Chaha- 
mana or Pratihara and a score of other names mean (though 
]X)ets and bards are fond of inventing legends to explain names 
which are fitty called et^unological legends and which even 
though the^' ma)^ be found in the Rigveda are unfit to be 
seriously taken into consideration). It is undoubted that a 
king named Kokkalla belonging to the Kalachuri clan came 
to prominence at about 850 A.D. :is may be gathered from tlie 
two earliest inscriptions of the KalachOris edited by Kielhorn 
in Ep. Ind. Vol. I p. 255 and II p. 305 and called the Bilhauri 
stone inscription and the Benares copper plate inscription. 
The lustory of the Kalachnri line is given by Kielhorn from 
these records in Ep. Ind. Vol. II and we may still further siun- 
marise it as follows giving a few additional remarks of our own. 

Kokkalladeva, the founder of the greatness of this family, is 
extolled in these inscriptions as having conquered the whole 
world and to have set up the two victorj^ pillers in the North 
and the South viz., Bhoja and Krishnaraja. Now Bhoja is 
of course Mihira Bhoja of Kanauj whose dates arc known as 
862-76-82 A.D. while Krishnaraja refers to the Rashtrakuta 
Krishna II whose dates arc known as 875-911 A.D. It is also 
stated that Kokkalla gave promise of security to Plarsha of 
Chitrakuta a fact which we have already noticed. In another 
inscription Kokkalla is said to be Tri-Kalingadhipati, the lord 
of Tri Kalifiga. It is, however, difficult to believe that Kokkalla 
could have actually conquered all these powerful kings especial- 
ly Bhoja and Krishna who were in fact the emperors of North 
and South India. It seems to be likely that the power of Kok- 
kalla I, was recognised more owing to alliances than to actual 
conquests. We know that Krishna of the Rashtrakutas had mar- 
ried a daughter of Kokkalla and that he himself had Natta sis- 
ter of Chandella Harsha as his queen. It may be surmised that 
Bhoja of Kanauj was also connected with Kokkalla by mar- 
riage having probably married a daughter of his. The 
Haihayas were undoubtedly the best Kshatriyas and we 
know throughout mediaeval history alliance with Haihayas 
was sought by all the Kshatriya families. The Deccan Cha- 
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lukyas of the seventh and eighth centuries and later married 
Haihaya daughters and PrithvJraja too of the twelfth cen- 
tury was connected with the Haihayas by maiTiagc. It must, 
howc\'or. be admitted that Kokkalla was indeed a powerful 
king as he is mentioned in these records as the founder of the 
famii}'. But the eulogy that he raised two victory pillers in 
tile persons of Bhoja and Krishna in the north and south can be 
sustained, historically speaking, not on the basis of conquest 
but of alliance. 

Kokkalla ’s son and successor was Mugdhatunga or Prasid- 
dhadlua-ala (or simph' Dhavala) who had two sons Bala Harsha 
and Keyuravarsha. The former seems to have succeeded but 
had probably a sliorr reign. The latter l)ccamc king after him 
and iiad a queen named Nohaladevi bom of aChalukya Samanta 
or feudatory chief. The Bilhauri inscription gives the story of 
the first Chalukya Idng springing from the handful of Drona of 
the Bhiiradvaja gotra the importance of which legend wo have 
already noticed. Nohaladevi had a temple built to §iva called 
thence XohaleSvara and the inscription records grant of vil- 
lages to the temple and its worshipper. There appears to have 
been a reincarnation of Buddhist monks andmonastarics, aconti- 

>► A , 

nuation in Saiwiitc monks and Mathas who professed the Saiva- 
gama of LakullSa and almost all Rajput kings who now came to 
prominence appear to lie Saivitc and followers of the Agama, a 
fact on which wc will comment later on when taking a general 
religious sur\-ey of the country'. 

Keyuravarsha was also called Yuvaraja and he seems to have 
been defeated by a ChandcIIa king as mentioned in a Chandclla 
record. Ilis son was Lakshmana W'liose queen was Rahada. 
Their daughter BonlhadevJ was the mother of the western 
ChSlukva Tailapa of the second or later family whose certain 
date :;i 073 .A-D. Lalshmana was followed by Sahkaragana 
and after liim by his second son Yuvaraja II who was a contem- 
porary of Munja (974, 979, 993 A.D). Yuvaraja’s son and 
successor was Kokkalla-dcva II whose son was the famous 
Gangeyadova of this family. His certain date from inscription 
is 1037 A.D. and his history* naturally' belongs to the third 
period of our history and will be dealt with in our third volume. 
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The Kalachuris, therefore, cannot be regarded as a new branch, 
of Kshatriyas which came to the fore in the medic'cval age ; but 
an old existing kingly line which attained prominence about 850 
A.D. by alliance. Their greatest king Gangeya and his suc- 
ce.ssors belong to the period from 1000 to 1200 and they proba- 
bly took advantage of the fall of the Kanauj empire caused by 
the shock of Mahmud's invasion. The line was a.lways devoted 
to ^iva and it was also a pure well-known Kshatriya family. 
The dates are. not quite certain but the genealogy of the family 
uplo GSngeyadt'.s a may be gi\'en somewhat as follov':, : 


I. Kokkalladeva S50 A.D. circ. 

I 

II. Mugdhatunga alias Pra5iddhadha\’xda 900 A.D, 


III. Riila Harsha IV. KeyBravarsha Yuvaraja 

m. Nohaladcvi 925 A. D. 

I 

V. Lakshmanadex’a 950 A.D. 


VI. Sankaragana 970 A.D. VTI. Yuvarajadeva II. 

contemporary of Munja cir. 9S0 A.D. 

I 

VIII. Kokkalladeva 1000 A.D. 

I 

IX. Gangeyadeva 1020 A. D. 


r8 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE|PALAS];OF BENGAL, 

In the preceding chapters wc have sketched the history of al! 
the Rajput kingdoms which came to the fore in the second sub- 
period of the history of medieval Hindu India i. e., from about 
800 to 1000 A.D. in what may be and is called the middle land 
comprising the modem U. P., Rajputana and Central India. 
These Rajput families were all orthodox Hindus, mostly devotees 
of Siva and they first came to prominence owing to their offering 
successful resistance to Arab invasions from Sind, In the outlying 
provinces, similar Rajput kingdoms arose about the samd time 
but not by the same causes. They arose in the usual way 
viz., by the decadence of kingly families and the most important 
of these were the Palas of Bengal and the Rashtrakutas of the 
Deccan. 

It is interesting to note that India usually falls into the same 
divisions as those at present, owing to peculiarities of climate, 
soil, language and even the characteristics of the people. The 
present U. P. and Oudh formed then the empire of Kanauj. 
Oudh being directly held under it besides the Gangetic valley. 
Rajputana and Central India branch off into several kingdoms 
in the same way as now and is still distinct from U, P, Similarly, 
Bengal and the Deccan naturally constitute distinct kingdoms 
and so also the Madras Presidency usually tends to come under 
one rule cither that of Chola or Pandya. Wc need not, therefore, 
wonder tliat Bengal came to be one kingdom under the rule of 
the Palas at about this period. 

The rise of tlic Palas is given in their documents in a manner 
which is, indeed, unique in Medireval Hindu history, though it 
waji a manner not uncommon in ancient times in India. We 
have seen in Volume I that after the fail of Harsha's empire 
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Bengal was divided into several small kingdoms which constant- 
15^ quarrelled among themselves. During the empire , of the 
Varmas and probably under YaSovarman of Kanauj, Bengal 
nominally came under the suzeraint}^ of Kanauj, the Gauda king 
being killed in fight with YaSovarman. During the latter half 
of the eighth century, the central power of Kanauj becoming 
weak, the province became a prey to anarch5L called in the 
Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala as a state of fishes eating one 
another. The people, consequently, by consent of all, elected 
Gopala as the king of Bengal and he soon established a central 
government first at Pataliputra and then at Monghyr or Mudga- 
giri which practically extended over the whole of Bengal includ- 
ing Magadha, Magadha and Bihar being often leagued with 
Bengal as they were a few years ago or separated from it as 
at^^present. 

Gopala was a Buddhist, Buddhism being still prevalent in 
Magadha and Gauda. There was, indeed, a reassertion of Hin- 
duism against Buddhism in the time of Sa§anka of Karna- 
suvarna or under Madhavagupta of Magadha. But this part of 
the country was the birth-place and stronghold of Buddhism 
which naturally lasted here longer than in the rest of the country. 
Gopala was, however, a Kshatriya being bom of the Sur5'^avafi§a 
as stated in Pala records. The VarnaSramadharma which 
• Buddhism had flung, away in the beginning was strong again 
and even the records of these Buddhist kings show that the}' 
were keen observers of it and kept Varna pure. They also 
respected Brahmins and made gifts to them. The rule of the 
Buddhist Gopala was not, therefore, troublesome and his minis- 
ters and many of his subjects who were Hindus were not much 
offended. Gopala is supposed by some to have belonged to 
the Pratihara Pala d5masty of Kanauj but it seems that there is 
no reason to suspect this. The name ending Pala is taken b5'many 
Kshatrtya families ; in fact it is a suffix generall}' recommended 
for Kshatriyas who are required to take a suffix meaning pro- 
tector and we consequently find Pala and Gopa and Trata as 
usual suffixes of Kshatriya names. Moreover, the rise of the 
Pala d5mast5' did not follow the rise of the Pratihara d5'nasty 
but was almost synchronous with it as will be presently seen. 
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Keilhora has given the djniasty of the Palas as follows in his 
paper on the Amagacchi plates of Vigraharaja III putting 
together the inscriptions found till then. Ho has not assigned 
dates as unfortunately these inscriptions do not use au}' Icnomi 
era but give regnal years of kings. This is a great difficulty in 
fi-xing exact dates ; though this shows almost to a certainty that 
these tvere not open to inlluences which brought in the Vikrama 
era to the forefront in the rest of the country^ We may, how- 
ever, assign probable dates from contemporary events men- 
tioned in these records of the Pala djmast}'. 

The father and grandfather of Gopala (Dayitavishnu and 
Vapyata) may be omitted as we know that Gopala was the first to 
obtain sovereignty by the choice of the people. He was the first 
king and appears to have fought with Vatsaraja of the west, 
Indrayudha of the Varma dynasty of Kanauj and the Rashtrakuta 
king Govinda III as already mentioned. This gives for him a 
date about 7S0 to 800 A.D. 

His son and successor was Dharmapala who is said to liavc 
married a Rashtrakuta lady. He conquered Indriaraja of 
Kanauj and replaced him by Chakrayudha with the consent 
of many feudatory princes as stated in the oft-quoted two Slokas 
of the Khalimpur and Bhagalpur grants. He thus may be 
placed from Soo A.D. to 825 A.D. It is well known that Naga- 
bhata, son of Vatsaraja defeated Chakrayudha and thereafter 
deposing him became the king of Kanauj himself. He had, of 
course, to defeat this Dharmapala before he could seize the 
empire. Ho was liimself, however, dcfca.ted by Govinda III 
Rashtrakuta but as already stated the defeat was not so serious 
Jis to oust him from Kanauj. This Govinda III appears 
to have been the father-in-law of Dharmapala ; for the 
Bhagalpur inscription (Ind. Ant. XXI p. 250) mentions that his 
wife Wc'is Rannadevi, daughter of Parabala of the RiishtrakClas 
and Parabala has been well identified by Keilhom with 
Govinda III. If seems, therefore, consistent that Govinda III 
‘should have. gone to his help against Ins enemy Kagabhala who 
Ir.id defisued Dharmapala and should have rested content with 
his fh-feat <jf .\agabhata as it prevt.-nted the latter from 
encroaching further upon Bengal. 
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Dliamiapala was surcooclod b\' Dovapala, his nephew and he 
may be assigned a reign from 825 to 850 A.D. He again was 
succeeded by Ins lU'phew Vigrahapala I. It seems that both 
Dharmapala and DiiWij^ala were without sons and adopted their 
nejihews as sons. Tliis e.xpla.ins wliy I-X'^’apala is in one grant 
called nephew (d Dha.nna] ala and in another his mother is said 
to be Kannadevi. Vigrahajiah'. married Lajja, a Ha.iha.ya princess 
(sec HhagaljMir grant). He m:iy be assigned a reign from S50 to 
S75 A.D. His s(m w;>s Xaiayanapakideva who made this oft- 
mentioned P.liagrdjnr grant. The year is not certtiin as the 
date is mentioned in regnal years. Karayanapilla was suc- 
ceeded by ]vajyaj:ala who married Bhilgj’adevi, daughter of 
Kashtrakiita I'unga who is identified as Jaggattunga. He may 
be said to have reigned till 025 A.D. and was followed by his son 
Goprda II (925-950) who was followed by Vigrahapala II (950- 
976) and lie was followed by his son Mahipala who issued the 
Saranath grant which for the first time gi\’i s ns a distinct date viz., 
10S3 \’.K. or 1026 A.D. I3y assigning 25 years to each reign we come 
to Mahipala’s nilc ending in 1000 A.D. and even if this inscrip- 
tion be suiiposod to belong to the last year of Mahilpala’s reign 
we have a difference of about 26 yttars which, distributed OA’er 
9 reigns, gives a diffen nee of about 3 years for each reign. Th.is 
is really negligible and we may suppo.se some one of tin? kings 
to have had a long rule and probably Malnpala himself. This 
inscription mentions that Mahipala was driven from his posi- 
tion by enemic., but that b.o recovered his patrimony b}- his 
efforts. Wdio these enemies were and how the kingdom was 
regained are matters of great curiosity. Perhaps the shocks of 
Malimud’s invasions which India received at this time were 
responsible for this mishap for the effect of these shocks 
might have reached even distant Bengal. But this belongs to 
the third volume of our history and we close our notice of this 
Pala dynasty here though it did not continue for long hereafter 
and it was succeeded by llic power of the Senas m the eleventh 
centiny A. D. (i\Ialnpnla was succeeded hj* Nara3fauapala 
and he was succeeded- h_v Vigrahajiala III who made the 
Amagachhi grant on which Keilhoni has recorded his valua- 
ble note.) 
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The grants of these Palas show that they were truly Ksha- 
triyas though they were Buddhists,probably only in the beginning 
or in name. They had marriage relations with the Rashtrakutes 
and the Haihayas of Chedi. They made grants to Siva temples 
and ascetics of the Sivagama sect (most probably Lakullfei 
which was predominant at this time all over India). For 
N 2 rayanapala who made the Bhagalpur grant does not call 
himself Saugata, though he calls his father so and he expressly 
states that he had constructed a thousand temples to §iva 
(svayam-karita-sahasrayatanas3-a). Then again these grants 
show that a distinct further advance had been made in the art 
of government and administration as will be noticed in detail 
in our chapter on administration in this volume. But one 
thing seems rather retrograde and tending towards the final 
ruin of the land viz., that the army seems to consist not of 
local levies but of mercenerics from foreign races wluch are nearly 
the same as are now used by the British Government. The 
details of this will be found in our chapter on army in this 
volume. 

The extent of Pala rule appears to have comprised the whole 
of modem Bengal, Bihar and Assam and probably part of Orissa. 
The Bhagalpur grant states that the Palas had conquered 
Utkala and Pragjyotisha or Assam. Magadha and Bihar were 
included in the very beginning as the Khalimpur grant is issued 
from Pataliputra. Eastern Bengal, too, was included in their 
dominion ; for we no longer read of two kings or kingly umbrellas 
in Bengal, a fact mentioned only in connection with Gopala’s 
rule. 

The Pala and Sena dynasties are both of them historical and 
have left contemporary records. Who was " Adisura ” and who 
the other kings whom tradition relates is a difficult problem to 
solve ; but records as yet have not proved their existence be3'ond 
the shadow of doubt and we. therefore, refrain from expressing 
any opinion on the subject. 
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THE GENEALOGY OP THE PALA KINGS OF BENGAL. 

(The dales arc all tentative). 

Gopala elected king oi Bengal. 
780-S00 A.D. 

I 

Dhannapala 

800-S25. 

I 

Dcvapala ^brother 

(adopted nephew). 

825-S50. 

Vigrahapala I. 

850-875- 

I 

Narayanapala 

875-900. 

I 

Raj yap ala 
900-925. 

I 

Gopala II. 
925-950. 

I 

VigrahapSla II. 
950-976. 

I 

Mahipala 

made a grant in V. E. 1083 or 1026 A.D. 
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of ]\Iaharashtra the limits of which were the Narmada on the 
north and the Tungabhadra on the south. It is expressly 
stated in the Alas plate of Yuvaraja Govinda II (Ep. In. VI 
page 2io) that he first conquered and conquered easily the 
Chalukya power, great as it was by its conquest of Kanchly 
Kerala, Chola, Pandya, Sriharsha and Vajrata (who the last is 
must be discovered). 

The Samangad plate also attributes to Dantidui'ga this great 
exploit. He is said to have subdued without effort the Chalukya 
king A'’'allabha and to have obtained the title Rajadhiraja Para- 
meSvara and he is said to have defeated with a few of his follow- 
ers the whole armj^ of Karnataka which had been renowned for 
humiliation of Shriharsha (of course, the famous Kanauj Bud- 
dliist king). The king Vallabha above named must be th« 
last Chalukya king Kirtivarman II. 

Dantidurga probabty died a violent death at the hands of his 
paternal uncle and successor Krishnaraja. This is not borne out 
by many of the grants which make no reference to the event at 
all but the Baroda grant states that “ Krishnaraja destroyed a 
relative who followed an evil course and assumed the sovereignty 
for the good of the race.” If we take into consideration how 
anxious the court poets might be to avoid all references to in- 
ternal dissentions in the families of their patrons we may accept 
this account as true even though mentioned in only one grant. 

Krishnaraja carried on the work of Dantidurga and completely 
subjugated the Chalukyas. In the Radlianpur plate he is said 
to have in short and swiftly tom the fortune of the Chalukya 
race. He it was who built the famous temple of Kailasa at Ela- 
pura (Verul or Ellora). In the Wardlia plates he is described 
as one ” who protected the earth by the temples of ISvara con- 
structed by him by which the earth shines as by many Kailasa 
mountains. The Baroda plates state a good deal ^one about 
the beauty of this temple of Kailasa : " When gods saw the 
temple,” say the Baroda plates, “ they were struck with wonder 
and said ‘ this temple of Siva is self-existent, for such beauty 
is not to be found in a work of art 

Krishnaraja was succeeded by his son Govinda H. Nothing 
particular is said about this king except the usual praise and the 

19 
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Vani-Dindori, the Radhanpur and the Baroda plates drop liis 
name altogether. This shows that he was a negligible king; 
The Wardha plates state that ” sensual ” pleasures made him 
careless of the kingdom and entrusting full}- the universal 
sovereignty to his younger brother Nirupama, he allowed his 
position as a sovereign to become loose. The Vani-Dindori 
and the Radhanpur plates, however, seem to imply that he was 
dethroned by his younger brother Nirupama. 

Dhruva, also known by the names, Nirupama and Dhora, was 
an able and warUke kmg. He conquered and imprisoned a 
prince named Ganga and also dro\-e Vatso-raja the king of the 
west who was proud of having conquered Gauda to Maru 
land ; and took from him the two umbrellas he had taken 
from Gauda (Radhanpur grant Hp. Ind. VI p. 243). He also 
conquered a PaL!a\-a kmg m the south. It seems that this 
king Dhruva is referred to as reigning m the south, by the Jain 
Harivam§a written in 7S3 .‘\.D. 

The next king, Dhruva Nirupama’s son, was Got-ind III. 
He is also called Jagattunga. The Vani-Dindori and Radhan- 
pur plates were issued l)\ him m Saka 730 i. c. in SoS j\.D. Govind 
III was undoubtedly the greatest king of the Rashtrakuta line. 
The K 5 .\'i grant states that he was raised by his father to the 
supreme sovereignty fur his great quaiitic-s which his brothers 
and enemies resented and a confederacy of 12 princes raised a 
rebellion against him. In such a condition Govind III seems 
to have acquitted himself bravely. He fought the confederacy 
and subdued it completely. .After this he released king Ganga 
whom his father had imprisoned " from the prolonged pain of 
fetters ” but Ganga remaimng determmed in his enmity Govinda 
subdued him again and again pat him into confinement. He 
then undertoo.': an e.-tp-jaition against the Gurjar king who 
fled when he heard of Gowmdo.’s approach and he probably took 
Kanauj. Next Govinda received submis-^ion of the king of 
MaUiva, “ who by tiiis time had learnt to form a just estimate of 


his own powers.'' Tins was j;r 
Pararnlra line. Then on iiis 
hills, a king called M^rNan-a 
Then hriving parsed the rrdn}- = 


•obably not a king of the famous 
reaching the slopit;- of Vindliva 
liaslen'-d to off.-r him pre-'ent-. 
wason at Shrilhava.na (.Malkiiedj 
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In ilu- Klianl.'i cr.mt, Uu- city »»I M:Tnval;lict:i is syokcn of as 
Inini; vi:iv jiH'-.J '-JoI!'; in .•^nu•.:•ll:lv;'.T^llaV linn- and tlu; ques- 
tion is v.ht tl,i : it was this kini; who foinuli-d llio city and made it 
his capiti.i, 'I'iu- Wa.u'ilia plates are clear on the point. In 
th' 111 .AnKij'havatsha is ; aid to have founded Mfinyakheta 
which lauph' d clown the city of India, kiipe: of pods. Man5’a- 
klmta is identified with the jm-senl Ma.lkhed in Nizam’s terri- 
tory. Hut We already have seen that Govinda, his father rested 
at Sribhavana or Malklied, and it seems that it was already 
chosen :ls capital hj' .Aniopha’s father. 

Amoghavanha wtiged wais with the Clnllukyas of Vtngi and 
pirobably conquered some territoiy’ belonging to them. In the 
Kharepatan plate he is said to have marched against them and 
put several princes to death. The Nilagtmda inscription 
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represents liim as being v.’orshippt-d b}- Vanga., Anga, Jlr.gaclha, 
Malava and \^engi. 

Amoghavarsha gave certain grants for the benefit of Jain 
sanctuaries. Dr. Bhandarkar in his history of the Rashtrakutas 
(Bombay Gaz. Vob i. p. ii) alludes to two stanzas to be found in 
the historical appendix at the end of a Jain work enfitkd 
Uttarapurana where Amoghvarsha is represented to have been 
a devoted worshipper of a holy Jain saint named Jinasnta. 
In his note on Amoghavarsha as a patron of literature (Ind. 
Ant. XXXIII p IQ7) Dr. Fleet refers to a small Sanskrit tract, 
containing about thirty verses consisting of questions and an- 
swers on moral subjects, entitled Ratnamalika or PraSnottarr- 
mala. In the Digambara Jaiil recension of the work thore is a 
stanza at the end which represents Amogravarsha as having 
abdicated the throne in consequence of the growth of the re- 
ligious spirit in him. From this we may infer that Amogha- 
varrha was a patron of Digambara Jains, though we have no 
evidence to prot'e that he had accepted that faith. Amogha- 
N’arsha in the Deccan and Mihira Bhoja in the north seem 
to be contemporaneous powerful kings, a repetition, so to speak, 
of Harsha and PulakeSin II of the seventh century A.D. 

Amoghavarsha's son and successor was Akalavarsha. He 
married Mahadevl, daughter of Kokkala, a king belonging to tlie 
Sahasrarjuna (Haiha}a) race. Tlie proper name of this kii.g 
was Kri.shria a;, is clear from the Wardha and Karda platc.s. 

The Wardha plates state that this king frightened Giujara, 
destroyed the « gregious pride of the arrogant Lata king and 
deprived the people on the sea-coast of tlnir sleep. Fiirtler, 
his renunand was obeyed by the Andhra, Kalinga, Ganga and 
Maga'iha lungs waiting at his gate. 

The Xavasan plates dated Saka 83O give a description of Aba- 
lavamha’s war? with Gurjara as given by the old men of the 
time <•{ the grant. 'Hiis shows that the wars must have talren 
jil'ice about 25 or 30 years before this time 1. e., in about Saka 
$1: nr 80G. According to Dr. Bhandarkar the date of tliis 
iu.ag ranges between &ka 797 and 833 i. e., between 875 and 
on .'i.D. 
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Akfilvarslia’s soji was Jagallunga but his name is not given 
in the list of kings given in the Kliarcpatan grant. After Akala- 
varsha, the nome of Indraraja is mentioned who is spoken of as 
tlie grandson of Akalavarslia. Tlic doubt is cleared by the 
Wardha plates which state that Jagattiinga was taken to heaven 
b3^ the creator without his having got the kingdom. Jagattunga 
mandod Laxini, dauglitcr of the son of Kokkala who is called 
Ranavigraha in the Sangli and Navsari grants and Sankara- 
gana in the Kardii plates. From this union sprang Indra who 
succeeded his grandfather. 

As stated above Indra III came to the throne after Akala- 
varsha. His title was Nit3-avarsha according to the Navasari 
grant. Nityavarsha is the donor of the Navasari grant. He is 
represented as residing at his capital Manyakhcta but as having 
gone to Kurunda on this occasion for his Pattabandhotsava. 
This must have been a ceremony in honour of his coronation. 
He is said to have weighed himself against gold on this day 
and is said to have gi^•en that gold to Bralnnins. The grant is 
issued in Saka S56 (934 A.D.) and Indra appears to have asc nd- 
ed the throne in that year. Dr. Fleet has published an inscription 
in Ind. Ant. XII p. 224. according to which Indra appears to 
be ruling in Saka S3S i. c. in 916 A.D. 

As regards the next king, there is some confusion in certain 
gra.nts. The Sangli grant, however, is clear. It is recorded in 
these plates that Indra married Dvijamba (^hjayamba according 
to Dr. Bhandarkar) daughter of Anahgadeva who became b}^ his 
virtue the son of Kokkala of the Haihaj^a race. B}' this wife Indra 
had a son named Gnvinda who is the donor of the Sangli grant; 
The Kharepatan plate, however, states that Go^dnda was the 
5'omiger brother of a king named Amoghavarsha. The Wardha 
grant is more explicit. In this it is stated that Amoghavarsha 
died immediately after his father " as if through affection for 
him” and his 3’ounger brother Govindaraja ruled the kingdom. 

This king as appears from the Wardha and Kharepatan 
plates was not a good ruler, the Kharepatan plate describes him 
as alwa5's surrounded b3^ crowds of 5mung damsels vdrile the 
Wardha grant says " Fettered b}' the chains of the eyes of 
women, he displeased all beings b}' taking to vicious courses, and 
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liis limbs becoming enfeebled and the constituents of tlic 
(political) body becoming non-coherent, he met with destruc- 
tion.” The Sangli grant, however, which is issued by tliis king 
pours praises upon him. 

The Sangli grant is issued in Saka S55 i. e., 933 A.D. In an 
inscription published by Dr. Fleet Govinda under the name 
Prabhutavarsha is said to be reigning in Saka S40 -41 i. e., in 
918-19 A.D. We have seen above that Indra ascended the throne 
in Saka 836 so that it seems that Govinda had a short reign. 

From the Kharepatan plate it appears that after Govinda 
IV, his paternal uncle and the second son of Jaggattunga came 
to the throne. ITie Wardha plates state that ” after the death 
of Govinda IV king Amoghavarsha’s son Jaggattunga being 
entreated by the feudatory chiefs to maintain the greatness of 
the sovereignty of the Rattas ascended the throne of heroes.” 

./Wnoghavarsha III was succeeded by liis son Krishna ; the 
Wardha grant wliich is made by this king describes liim in 
detail. The enemies who transgressed his commands were 
punished, he put to death Dantiga a.nd Bappata who had grown 
insolent. He thoroughly subdued the Ganga prince. Hearing 
of the case with which he captured the strongliolds in the south 
the Gurjara king who was preparing to take the fortresses of Ka- 
lanjara and Chitrakapi in the north had to give up the enter- 
prise. All feudatory chiefs between the Himalayas and Sim- 
hala (Ceylon) paid obeisance to him. 'Hie V'ardha grant is made 
by this king in the name of his younger brother Jagattungadeva 
and is dated, S. 862 i. e., 940 A.D. He appears to be reigning in 
Sika 873 (Ind. Ant. XII 256). From a statement at the end of a 
Jain work cjilled Yagastilaka Dr. Bhandarkar gathers that 
Krishna was the reigning monarch in Baka 8Sr. He tlius seems 
to have ruled between 940 and 959 A.D. 

Krishna III was succeeded by his younger brother Khottiga. 
The Karda grant states ” when tlic drier brotiier Krishnaraja- 
deva went to heaven, Khottigadeva, who was begotten by the 
king .Amogha^'arsha on KhandakadevJ, the daughter of Vuva- 
ruja, became i:ing. ” Krishna and Khottiga thus appear to be 
lie.- sons of tlie same father but of different mothers. Khottika 
appears to be reigning in Sakai S93 (Ind. Ant. XII. p. 255). 
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Khottika was succeeded according to the Kharepatan grant 
by Kakkala, the son of his brother. The name of this brother, 
according to the Karda grant was Nirupama. From the Karda 
grant Kakkala appears to be a brave soldier. He is stated 
to have conquered a numerous anny of his foes in Gurjara and 
pla57ed and amused himself with Chola. He is said to be a 
constant protector of Hunavi prince and was dreaded exceeding- 
ly b}^ the sovereign of Pandya. Kakkala was, however, con- 
quered in a battle by Tailapa who belonged to the Chalukj^a 
race and thus the sovereigiity of tlie Deccan passed from the 
hands of the Rashtinkutas into those of the later Chaluk3^as 
about 974 A.D. 

The Karda grant was made in the reign of Kakkala and is 
dated §aka S94 or A.D. 972 and another grant (Ind. Ant. Vol. 
XII. p. 270) represents him to be on tlie throne in Saka S96 or 
'974 A.D. The Rashtrakutas were thus the supreme 
master's of the Deccan from about 750 A.D. to 974 A.D. An 
attempt was made to set up Indra IV a son of Krishna III by a 
western Ganga prince but it did not succeed and in an inscrip- 
tion (Ind. Ant. XXIII p. 124) it is said that Indra IV. starved 
himself to death by the perfoimance of the sallekhana vow on 
20th March 9S2 A.D. (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 182). ♦ 


* The kings of this lino with dates of accession or death may be given 
together for the readers’ benefit as follows (pedigree given separately). — 

I. Dantidurga 753 A.D. 

II. ICrishna Akalava. 773. 

III. Dhruva Niru Dharava. 783. 

IV. Govinda III. Jagat. Pra. 80S. 

V. Sarva Nripat-Amoghav. 814-S75. 

VI. Krishna II Akalava-Subhat. S75-911. 

VII. Indra III Nitj-av, 914 grandson. 

VIII. Amoghav. II. 

IX. Go\'inda IV br. Suvamav. d. 933. 

X. Baddliga Amoghav. Ill uncle. 

XI. Krishna III Akalava. 940-961. 

XII. Kholiika Nity.av 971. 

XIII. Kakkala or Karka II. Amoghav. 972-974 ; lost the kingdom being 
conquered by Tailpaa Chalukya. 
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W'e wil) close this chapter with a few general observations 
about the Raslitrabutas of ilalkhcd. The}’ must be first dis- 
tinguished from the Rashtrakfitas or Eatliods of Rajputana. 
The former were lunar race Kshatri3*as with probably Atri as their 
gotra, whTc the latter were and still claim to be Siirv’avam^i 
Ksbatriyas with Gautama as their gotra. In this, the Rashtra- 
kutas resemble their predecessors the Chaluk}-as. The IMaratha 
Chrdukyas with Maiuivya as tlieir gotra and probably solar-racc 
Ksliatnyas are disiuict fiom the Rajput Chtdiikt as who are in 
inscriptions doscribvd as lunar race Kshatri} as with Bharad- 
vaja as their gotra. The identity of names should not mislead 
us. The same family name does sometimes recur, but the fami- 
lies are distinct. 'Ihis is usually so where the name is a mere 
designation like Rashtrakuta. The later inscriptions of these 
Riishtrakulas notwithstanding, as we have already shown in 
Vol. I, the word Rfishtrakuta meant the chief revenue officer 
of a province, Kata or chief of Kashira or province. It is a 
revenue official designation like Dcsbmukh of modem times 
and it gradualiv lx.camc a surname. In the Maratlia country 
the Deshmukh or head of a district is generally a Marutha and 
the Deshpando or the. clerk of (he district is generally a Brahmin. 
\Mu-n the I\Iaratha .Aryas settled in Maliarashtra tlicy even 
then adopted this arrangement much lil;e the Normans and dis- 
tributed the head-siups of Rashtras or districts (which is 
peculiarh' a .Maharashtra word) anmiig the leading Maratlia 
families who were thence designated Rasltrakutas. 'fhese 
Ru.shtrakutas were, therefore, prc-cminentl}'’ Marathas and their 
empire in the Deccan from about 750 to 974 A .D.' is the most 
glorifuis period of Maratlia history. 

The great danger of a Dlahomedan invasion of Maharastra had 
already been ax erted by the prowess of a Maratha Chalukya chief 
of the GujarrU branch in 73S A.D. as the Ntivasa.ri inscription 
indisputably proves, 'flic greatness of this e.vploit is evidenced 
by the titles wiiich the sovereign lord of the Deccan bestowed 
U].<tn tile riiif f in Gujarat. He was ei^'eti tlie title of the “ re- 
p -lliT of the unr< p''l!r!!'!<,- " '1 tu: Mahomfd.ui'- jiad come onwi'-rd 
iu rl's'er { areer of cuiiCpie-'i i;i;e a. v.hii h’.’.i'ai ba.viiig < onqiu-n.-d 
Smdiia, Kadiiia, Chfipotkata, .Maurya, and oiher.sund liad rushed 
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southwards " to conquer the whole of the Deccan." They were 
met by their equals or superiors and annihilated by the sword 
of the Marathas. The danger of foreign conquest was thus averted 
from lilaharashtra for five centuries more. The rise of the 
Rashtrakutas took place after this event and throughout their 
liistor}’^ the Arabs were their friends being the enem}* of their 
common foe the Gurjaras, the kings of Kanauj. 

The rise of the Rashtrakutas commenced with Dantidurga 
and his successor Krishna built or rather cut cut the famous 
rock-cut temple of Elora which is, indeed, even now a wonder of 
the world. A wixole teinple of Siva has been cut out of solid rock 
from a mountain and consists, so to speak, of one stupendous rock. 
The design is, indeed, sublime and the ornamentation is mi- 
nute. It speaks volumes of the skill of the exca'S'ator engi- 
neer who must have carried tlie whole design in his head, plans 
and estimates being probably then unknown,. The Rashtra- 
kutas have signalised their arame for e\'er b}' tliis work though 
thej^ appear to have left nothing more, Man}'aklreta, their new 
capital, ha^dng in its delapidated condition nothing to boast of. 

The Rashtrakuta kings generally ha^•e simple names such as 
Krishna, Govinda and Indra a practice which continues down 
to this day in Maharashtra. But tlie)?^ too have birudas or 
titles of high soimding character. Besides the title Prithvival- 
labha or simpl}' Vallabharai (Balhara of the Arabs) inherited 
from the Chaluk 3 'as, they took delight in special titles ending 
in varsha, such as Prabhutavarsha, Amoghavarsha, Nityavarsha 
and so on and in tunga and the student of history is very often 
at a loss to remember what particular varsha or tunga 
each king is. 

The Rashtrakuta Marathas like their predecessors the Chaluk- 
yas and tlieir modem representatives the Bhosles hold possession 
of Lata or southern Gujarat especialljr Navasari which is still in 
possession of the Maratha Gaikwads. The}^ also often held posses- 
sion of Malwa. In the south the}^ conquered up to Tan j ore 
like their predecessors and successors. But the Rashtrakutas 
unlike the Chalukj'as but like the modern Marathas v^ent con- 
quering north as far as Kanauj which as the seat of the Northern 
Empire, was tire natural objective as much as Delhi the seat 
20 
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of the Mogul Empire was the objective of the modem IMarathas. 
It does not appear that the Chaluk3'as had gone so far north. 
Pulakesin had, no doubt, defeated Harsha and Vinayaditya had 
conquered YaSovaraian but that was probabl}' in the Kerbudda 
region where the northerners had come and not in the heart of 
their ovti empire. The exploit of Indra is referred to with 
pride in the Cambay plates of Govind IV (Ep. Ind. VII p. 36) in 
crossing " the deep Jumna v\'ing with the sea or the Indus ” 
with cavalry' swimming and storming and devastating Kanauj so 
that it truly became Kusasthali or a plot o\-ergrown with grass. 
The Jumna is broad and deep even now and must have been 
much more so in those days when it was not cut up by canals. 
And there were no bridges to cross it. The feat of cavalry 
swimming unfordable rivers is, indeed, not uncommon in his- 
tory and the Marathas were then as now known for their horse- 
manship. These cavalry raids of the J*Iarathas appear then to 
have been as effective as in modern history. Along with cavalry 
for which they were known the Kashtrakutas appear, however, 
to have kept up infantry also and a goodly elephant force (see 
Arab writers). 

The Rashtrakuta government was well regulated and what 
is strange they kept their armj' regularly paid as we shall pre- 
sently see. They were by religion Saivites but later kings ap- 
pear to have an inclination towards Jainism and the spread of 
Jainism among the agricultural population of the Karnatic lias 
to be specially noticed and may be thus explained. These 
Rashtrakutas of the Deccan had marriage relations with the 
Rajputs of the rorth, as we find Rashtrakutas marrying into the 
Pfila family of Bengal and the Haihaya famih' of Chedi. Then 
we are told in the Atpura inscription of Mew ad that A 1 lata 's 
mother was a Rashtrakuta princess; wc are inclined to believe 
thar she was a princess from the Deccan. There was then no 
Rashtrakuta familj' of renown in the north and tlie special 
mention of the famil}' of this princess here iTidic.'-tes that she 
ca.mo of a powerful famih*. Tlic Nilagund inscrl]>tiim of 
Am<'gb.'’-varsha I of SC6 .-V.D. tells us that the Kashtraktitas 
luifi i.oine into ccnflict with and defeated the people of 
Chitrakuta (Ep. Ind. VI. p. loO). Among the Rajputs conflicts 
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and marriages follow one another without difficulty as in 
European histor}?. 

The same Nilagund inscription tells us that the Lanchhana 
(crest) of the Rashtrakutas was an eagle or Garuda. They ap- 
pear to have used three white umbrellas (obtained bj^ conquest), 
the Pali Dhvaja of the previous Chalukj^as and other ensigns 
of empire. The usual titles of emperors viz., Maharajadhiraja 
ParameSvara and Bhattaraka the}* certainl}' use. It is strange 
that no comment has been made on the title Lattalura-pura- 
ParamcSvara b}’ au}' writer. It appears to us that this 
indicates that before the founding of Malkhed the Rashtrakutas 
ruled in Lattalura ; where this town is has not yet been stated 
or discovered. Mr. Rajwade V. K. the well-knowm researcher 
in Maratha history thinks that it was a to'wn in the Chedi 
country. 





CHAPTER XL 


THK OTHER KINGDOMS IN INDIA. 

I'ROi! Soo TO lOOO A.D. 

^Vc have heretofore clcscribcd the most important kingdoms 
in India wliich came into existence in the second sub-period of 
Mediaeval Hindu Indian history (Soo-iooo A.D.), and will in this 
chapter notice the remaining kingdoms of India existing during 
this period. lilany of them have already been noticed and de- 
scribed at length in our first volume and we shall name them 
here merely for the sake ' of completeness. Sind as far as 
lilultan was under the Arabs, the governors being appointed 
from Baghdad : by the Khalifas whose power gradually 
declined during this period and was finally supplanted by the 
Turks. Next we must notice the Shahi kings of Kabul 
already described at length in our first volume (p. 190-198). 
The Kshatri}^ Buddhist djmasty noticed by Hiuen Tsang 
ruled in Kabul till about SSo A.D. when the djmasty becoming 
effete was supplanted by a Brahmin Commander-in-Chief named 
Lalli}^!. He founded the Brahmin Shahi d3masty of Kabul 
which ruled from about 880 to 1021 A.D. when it was finally 
conquered by Mahmud of Ghazni. The kings of tliis dynasty 
are knowi from Alberuni as well as from coins and Rajatarangini 
{Vol. I p. 201) and were as follows — 

1. Lalliya 880-900 A. D. 

2. Samanta 900 -920 A.D. 

3. Kamalu 920-940 A.D. 

4. Bhimadeva 940-960 A.D. 

5. Jayapala 960-980 A.D, 

6. Anandapala 980-1000 A.D. 

7. Trilochanapala 1000-1021 A.D. 
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Shahi %vas the title of these kings from ancient times borrowed 
from Persia and even the previous Kshatriya dynasty kings 
bore the same title. The former d\-nasty was Buddhist but 
he latter was, as ail over India, Hindu being worshippers , of 
Siva or Vishnu. 

As there was a Brahmin dynasty in Kabul, so there was a 
Kshatriya d>masty in Kandahar (see evidence of Arab travellers 
noted in next chapter) the history of which wewilltra' to discover 
from Mahomedan records in our third volume. This dynasty 
probably belongcij to the Bhatti clan of Rajputs and was over- 
thrown by thoTurls. In fact, Kabul and Kandahar were from 
ancient times parts of India ; but since the invasions of the Turks 
they have been lost to India owing to the complete conversion of 
the population. 

With these few remarks about the countries beyond the Indus 
we proceed to notice Kashmir the history of which has already 
been given in detail in our first volume. After JayapTda of the 
Karkota dynasty who ruled from 751 to 782 .■\.D. the kings of 
Kashmir rarely interfered in the concerns of the countries of India 
proper. This djmasty began thence to decline but it lived on till 
855 A .D, when the vigorous rule of Avantivarman of the Utpala 
dynasty succeeded. But his djmasty soon became effete and 
came to end in 939 .^.D. when there being no claimant, the 
people elected YaSasl'.aradcva as king. His incapable son was set 
aside by Parvagupta of the Div-ira d}’nasty in 950 A.D. This 
d^masty, too, after two lungs fell into the hands of the notorious 
Queen Didda who practic<ally ruled supreme and set up minor 
puppets on the throne one after another till her death alx)Ut 
1004 A.D. when her brother's son founded the Lohara dymasty 
of Kashmir. Tliis dvmasty produced many capable kings who 
prevented Kashmir falling like Kabul into the hands of the 
Turks. Kashmir, therefore, lived on as an independent Hindit 
kingdom during the third sub-period of our history fVol. I 
p. 237) as we shall see again in oar third volume. 

Going on to the Panjab, wc must notice first the Jalandhara 
or Kangrakota kingdom of Trigarta ruled by kings of the 
lunar race of SuCrrman from the most ancient times. As stated 
in Vo\. I p. 3S4 wc have the mention of Jayachandra in an in- 
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scription which gives us a date S04 A.D. and Kalliana mentions 
a king Indrachandra in 10^0 A.D. The dynasties in the Hima- 
layan regions a.rc all long-lived being free from molestation 
tliough the histoiy of the fall of Kot Kangra before Mahmud 
forms an interesting episode in the history of Jalandliara which 
we shall luave to relate in the account of Mahmud’s invasions. 

It is, indeed, diflicult to determine what other kingdoms exist- 
ed in the Punjab during this period. The Tckka kings, the 
Gujar Alakhan, and Mihira Bhoja (Kanauj) are mentioned in 
the Rajtaningini but we have no direct inscriptional evi- 
dence nor any continuous account. The histor}' of Mahmud’s 
invasions shows that there wa.s a kingdom at Lahore which made 
strenuous efforts to resist iMahmud but we have onl}' Maho- 
medan records to prove its existence. It is, therefore, a verj'^ 
difficult thing to determine the Panjab kingdoms of this period 
and we rest content here with this short notice of the Panjab. 

.'"tt Delhi a new kingdom ha.d been founded bj' this time by 
one Anahgapala Tomara (Tuar) see Tod b)^ Crorke Vol. I p. 104 
where the Bardic tradition is given that Anahgapala a descendant 
of the Pandavas refounded the ancient Indraprastha in 
V.E. 848 (797 A.D.) which came to greater notice in 

the third sub-period of our history'. We, however, find that 
even as early' as about 913 A.D. the Chaliamana king Chandana 
had to fight witli a Tomara king named Rudrena. The fights 
between the Delhi Tomaras and the Sambhar Chahamanas 
appear to have become hereditary and were natuml as tire 
Tomaras were the neighbours of the latter on the north. The 
king Tantrapala defeated by' the Chauhan Vakpati (943 
A.D.) may' be taken to be a Tomara king; and Vakpati’s son 
Sinharaja is said distinctly to have defeated a Tomara king 
(name not given) in the Harsha stone inscription. We have 
very' few inscriptions of the Tomaras of Delhi, then an insigni- 
ficant town, which came into view only' in the third sub-period of 
our history'. These Tomaras of Delhi must have been subordi- 
nate to the Pratihara empire of Kanauj as the Pehewa in- 
scription (Ep. Ind. I p. 242-184) shows. This inscription is dated 
882 A.D. 
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Passing on to the modem U. P. and Oudh we have already 
stated that these two provinces were then under the direct 
control of the emperors of Kanauj and there were no subordi- 
na.te kingdoms in these parts. 

In Nepal as stated in our first volume (p. 375-376} tlie Lichhavi 
dynasty came to end about this period and the Rajput dynasty 
of Nepal was established. This was, of course, in consonance 
with the trend of history in India generally. We have no inscrip- 
tional evidence relating to these kings ; and we have to rely 
solely on local tradition and local Vamgavalis. This dynasty 
founded an era of its own which runs from 879 A.D. and it was 
certainly not the first king of this line who founded this era. 
We may, therefore, state generally that a Rajput dyna-sty of 
kings ruled in Nepal from about 800 A.D. clown to the end of 
our sub-period. 

We have nc.xt to notice the kingdom of KamarDpa or Assam 
which seems to be still under the rule of the same Bhagadatta line 
of Bhaskaravarman. This kingdom was sometimes subordinate io 
the Palasof Bengal but its continued existence cannot be doubted 
even as an independent kingdom. For Arab writers of the 
gth and loth ceitturics A.D. as shown elsewhere mention 
Kfunarupa as an important kingdom of India to the cast of Bengal. 

Eastern and Western Bengal were during this period united 
under the Prdas of Monghyr and we, therefore, go on to notice 
the kingdom of Oriss.a, the history of which has already been 
given in detail in our first volume (p. 320-326). The Xesari 
line of kings continued to ndc in Orissa during the second sub- 
period of our history and they were orthodox Hindu kings 
and worshippers of Siva, the predominant deity of this period 
over the whole of India. Tlicir rule according to the palm-leaf 
rccord.s of Jagannath lasted till 1132 A.D. when the modern 
Vfishnu worship of Jagannath was introduced. But this is not 
quite reliable, for other record.s show tliat aline of kings who 
were worshippers of the Sun inter\‘cnod between them. When 
this Snn-worshippang line of kings was estabii.shed we have no 
cviflence of a rontemporary chameter to shov.’. The ivrords which 
ine.’Jtion them are of much htor date and give only probable 
information which may simply be noted here. 
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Wc Imvc ju'xl <0 notice the V.ivana kingdom in Andhra ruled 
by Vindiiya-S^^ikti and others called Kainkila Yavanas in the 
\'ishnn and If'liriga\a(a Purana*^. The existence of Yavanas 
about A.D. is j'roved by the Khrdimpur grant of the Prdas 
wlierc tin’ Yavanas are described as subordinates of Kanauj. And 
in Kanauj recajds, too, we find mention of Andhra being con- 
qtiered. I'Iicm: Yavanas ruled till alxnit 900 A. D. when their 
rule w.is stibverltd by a \aaishnava flynasty which we shall 
notice in our thiid volume (see Wd. I ]>. 352-353). 

In Kosala or t'hattiseiuili. the ancient Haihaya d3’nasty con- 
tinued to nile during this sub-period. So also in Vengi tlic Eastern 
Chiilnkyas mlcxl. Tluy were, indeed, fortunate as their rule 
lasted from 633 A.D. to about 1015 A. D, that is, about 400 
year^ which is twice the aveiage duration of a kinglj' dj'nastj-. 
In what is modem Madnis Prcsidenc}’, manj* subordinate 
):ings ruled but they were subject to the over-lordship of the 
Kashirakutas of Malkhed. The Pallavas of Kanchi became 
effete alxmi the s:>.me time as the early Chillukj’as of Badami 
and the later I*a!lavas were subject to the Riishtrakutas, their 
Jring Dantivarman being deh'atctl In' the Rashtrakutas about 
803 .A.D. {\'ol. I p. 203). These I’allavas wore finally supplanted 
by tlu; Cholas whose rise belongs to the third sub-period of our 
history as it took place after 1000 A.D. There were other 
minor kings like the I’andj-as and others, but the vigorous 
kingdoms of the south like those of the Cholas and the Ho3'salas 
and tlie Gangas belong to the third period and we shall speak 
of these in det.iil in our third volume. 

On the west coast and at Kolhaptir niled two important kinglj' 
families of the Sik'dianis. They ntlcd from about 800 to 1200 
A.D. 7 'hcy were certainly sulxirdinate to the Rashtrakutas 
during this period and their greatness belongs to the tliird 
sub-period of our history and will, therefore, be treated of in our 
third volume. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CONTEMPORARY ARAB WRITERS. 

Vciy interesting and corroborative information is found re- 
corded in theaccoimts of travel of contemporary' Arab writers and 
it deserves to be summarised in a special chapter. It is difficult 
to have access to the original witings of these writers as these 
arc translated into French only' ; but we can make use of the 
extracts given by Elliot in his most interesting history, Research 
in his time was in its infancy, and Elliot could not identify 
the names of kingdoms and towns, but now that the history of 
Mcdiieval Hindu India is much more explored, it is pleasant to 
note how the writings of these Arab travellers exactly represent 
the political, social and religious conditions of this period (Soo- 
1000 A.D.). We make, therefore, no apology to quote the 
relevant extracts here and to note their significance. 

The first traveller noted by Elliot (Voi. I) is the merchant 
Sulaiman who made several voyages from the Persian Gulf to 
India and Ciiina and vTote his work in 857 A.D. He observes 
that the four great kings of the world are the kings of Babylon, 
of China, of the Greeks (Constantinople) and the Balhara who 
is the most eminent of the kings of India and is acknowledged 
as such by them. Elliot could not identify Balhara, nor his 
capital Mankir, but it is now well Imown that Balhara is the 
Arabic pronunciation of the word Vallabharai and Mankir is 
Manyakheta, the capital of the Riishtrakutas which is, no doubt, 
very distant from the sea. That the Rashtrakut:'. k.ing w:is tlu- 
most powerful king in India at that time we have aircs.dy seen 
and he was the over-lord of the whole of southern India. Sul.ii- 
man further says that " every prince in India is master in his 
own stale but all pay homage to the Balhara Wc hav*' 
always insisted upon the fact that ancient Indian Empire did 
not mean annexation. Each subject king was allowed to rule 
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as before and had merely to pay homage on occasions to his 
over-lord. Unlike other kings the Balhara appears to have 
maim. lined a regular anny and " this anny was regularly paid 
as among the Arab.s.” " Ho has many horses and elephants.” 
" Tlic coins in nso are the Tataria Dirhams and dhey arc dated in 
the year in which the dynasty aapiircd the throne. They do 
not use any era like the Anibs.” This is rather strange ; for, the 
Kashtrakutas .always use the ^ika eni in their inscriptions; 
but jxtS'^ihly their coins had only regal years. ” The Balhara 
is partial to the .Arabs .and his subjects follow his example.” 
" Balhara is a title which is borne by all kings.” 

” Tlie Balhani is .alw.iys at war with the king of Jnrr..” The 
next imjxirtimt kingdom in Inilia then was thus that of Jurz 
and Jurz or thirjar is. undonbtixlly, Kaiiauj as other Arab writers 
also testifj-. " This king of Jurz has most excellent cavalry. 
No other prince has so fine cavalry.” " His camels and horses 
are mtmorous. He is unfriendly to the Arabs.” “His territo- 
ries form a tongue of land." This can be explained on the fact 
that the Kanauj unpire extended into Kathiawar. "Exchange 
is c.'irried on in this state by silver and gold dust.” We know 
that lihoja first struck coins called the Adivarriha dravma. 
'■ No coinury in Imii.i is tnore stife from robbers.” We have 
already (juoli.d this ceriific;ite about the extrcmel}’ well ordered 
administnition of ilu; empire of Kanauj which is valuable espe- 
cially when we remember that the territories of modem Gwalior 
and Bnndlekhand which were then under Kanauj have always 
been m.tcd for dacoils. 

The next kingdom mentioned by Sulaiman is Tafik which is 
a small state and where the " women are white and the most 
beatitiful in India.” .Scholars are at a loss to identif}^ this 
kingdom. It cannot, of course, be Aurangabad as Elliot thought. 
It may be located in the Himalayas as one Arab traveller actual- 
J}' states that it was in the mounta,ins. If the name Tafik can- 
not be equated with anj' Indian name, it is, indeed, a misfortune 
but we think this kingdom may be identified with Jalandhara or 
part of the Panjab and the word Tak comes nearest to Tafik. 

It is equally a misfortune that tlie next Idngdom mentioned 
viz., that of Rahmi cannot also be properly identified. “ All 
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these three lungdoms border on it and it is at war with Jurz 
would identify it with Bengal which seems most probable as 
from other Arab writers it appears that it extended up to the 
Bay of Bengal. " He has a great elephant force,” exaggerated to 
50,000. Tliis is also well applicable to Magadha and Gauda 
in the jungles of which elephants abounded. ” There is a stuff 
made in this country which is not found elsewhere, so fine and 
delicate that a dress made of it may pass through a signet ring. 
It is made of cotton and we have seen a piece of it.” This 
clearly refers to the fine muslins made in Bengal and this testi- 
mony shows that Bengal was famous for its fine muslins even 
through the daj^s of Mediaeval Hindu India. This fact further 
identifies Rahmi with Bengal. But what is Rahmi ? Wc have 
not yet found its Indian equivalent. 

We have next three kingdoms mentioned viz., Kashbin 
(probably in the Himalayas with white people), Kiranj and Se- 
rendib (Ceylon) but these do not belong to India proper. Tlie 
political condition reflected in this short description by Sulai- 
man of S50 A.D. shows as it really was at that period, the Rash- 
trakutas, the Pratiharas and the Palas of the Deccan, thcGangetic 
valley and Bengal being the three most powerful kingdoms in 
India. Wc will refer to other statements recorded by Sulai- 
man in our notice of the social and religious conditions of the 
countr}’. 

II. Ibn Khurdadba who died about 912 A.D. 

“ The greatest king of India is the Balhara ; the other kings arc 
Jabal (Java), Tafan, Jurz, Rahmi, Kamrun (Kamrupa). 
Between Rahmi and the other kings communication is 
kept by ships. He has 50,000 elephants. His country produces 
cotton cloth and Aloe wood.” This amply identifies Rahmi 
with Bengal. This author describes the 7 castes of the people 
in a manner which requires special mention and these will be 
noticed separately. 

III. Al Masudi, an acute Arab writer of 332 .A. H. (953 A.D.) 
After describing some imaginary kings of ancient India he says, 

' .^fter Koresh (Sri Harsha) the countiy' broke up into diverse 
nations and tribes such as Sind, Kanauj and Kashmir. The 
city of Mankir submitted to a king called Balhara. There pre- 
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. vails a difforouco of language and religion and they arc frequent- 
ly at war with t)ne atiother. The greatest king is the Balliara 
of Ma.nidr. .Some kings have iheir territory in the mountains 
away from the sea as Kashmir, Tafan etc. I'he troops of the 
Balhar.’. are innnmen’.Me including elephants but his troops arc 
mostly infantry as his capital lies among mountains. One of 
the kings f.ir from tliii sea is the Rauiira who is the lord of the 
city of Kamuij. 'J'his is the title given to all the kings. He has' 
armies on the west, the south, the east and the north.” 

Now this word Bauura offers a further j)nzzle which is yet 
unsolved. Foreigners twist Indian names into strange words. 
The Portngne.se called the Adilshah of Bijapur Yadilcao. The 
word Baunra is repeated by other Anib tra\-cllcrs and histori- 
cally applies to the Pratihara Emperors of Kanauj. Ra is raf 
as in Balhara, but Baur leads to nothing unless one sees in it 
Pratihara. 

” The Mihran (Indus) comes from well-known sources in the 
highlands of Sind, and Kanauj and from Kashmir, Kandahar 
and Tafan.” This shows first that the empire of Kanauj 
e.xte.nded into the Panjab and secondlj' that the Tafan country 
lay lin the Himalayas. 

” The king of Kandaliar is called Ihlhaj a name common to 
all sovereigns. Kandahar is called the country of the Ralibut 
(Rajput). The king of Kashmir is called Rai. Kashmir forms 
part of Sind.” \Miat is Ihlhaj is another riddle, but that there 
were Rajput kings in Kandahar at this period is clear from this. 
Kashmir fonning part of Sind is an absurdity. Perhaps tlie 
Anibs of Sind laid claim to it in their vaunts. 

” The Bauura king of Kanauj keeps four armies in the field 
in the four quarters. Each of these numbers 7 to g laklis of 
men. The army of the north wars against the king of Multan 
and the Musalmans on the frontier a.nd the army of the south 
fights against the Balhara king of lilankir.” This is candid 
testimony' to the power of the Kanauj emperors who kept the 
Arabs long confined to Multan and did not allow them to extend 
their conquest. The Rustrakutas of the south who were leagued 
w’ith the Arabs were equally watched. The kings of Kanauj 
appear thus to be very rigid orthodox kings, powerful enough 
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not to only check the Arabs but even to expel them from Multan. 
For this traveller further testifies that ” whenever the unbelievers 
march against Multan a.nd the faitltful do not tliink themselves 
strong enough to oppose them, they threaten to break the 
sacred idol of the Sun and their armies immediately withdraw." 
Wdiat a strange testimony to the foolish superstitious beliefs 
of the Hindus of the gth and loth centurj' ! 

Finally, AI Masudi speaks of the kingdom of Ralrmi which 
he says " extends both along the sea and the continent.” It is 
frequently at war with Juzr and with Balhara on whose king- 
doms his dominions border. "It is hounded by an inland 
kingdom called Kaman ” whose inhabitants are fair and have 
their cars pierced.” This is plainly a reference to the kingdom 
'of Kamrup or Assam the inhabitants of which we orthodox 
Hindus. 

IV. .Ai Istakhri who wrote about 951 A.D. ” From Kam- 
baya to S.aimur is the land of the Balhara.” This distinctly 
shows that the Rashtmkut.as nilcd in Gujarat, s->uth and middle, 
and in Konkan. "And in it there are several Indian kings— ” 
shows that there were subordinate kings under them. One of 
these was in Lata or Gujarat itself. ” It is a land of infidels ; 
but there are Musalmans in the cities and none but Musalmans 
ruled over them on the part of the Balhara.” This political 
arrangement resembles the inodcnt capitulations of the Euro- 
peans in Egvpt and (dsew'hcre. ” Tliere arc Juma Masjid.s in 
them.” The Deccanies appe.ar to be, from of old, tolerant and 
not ven,' rigid Hindus, like the Hindus of the U. P. or Kanauj. 

V. Ibn Haukal who seems to have finished his work in 976 

,\,D. " From Kambaya (Khambayat) to Saimur (Chau!) is 

the land of the Balhara and in it there arc several kings. 
The city in whidi the B.alhar.i n.sides is Mankir. From 
Kambaya to Siirnur tiie villages lie close to ont; another and 
there is much land under cultivation.” Tins shows thrst Gujarat 
and Konkan were in good flourishing condition under tfie rule 
u! tiiC Rashtrakutas. 



BOOK V. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 

I 

CHAPTER I. 

LANGUAGE. 

Arab travellers record that there were diverse languages in 
India. This' is, indeed, true of Mediaeval Hindu India. But 
what languages were these ? Were they the classical Pralq-its — 
Maharashtri, Sauraseni, Magadlii and Paisachi which once were 
certainl}^ spoken languages in the soutli, the middle, the east and 
the north-west respective^ ? We have some, j’^et not ample, 
Indian records to prove that the modern representatives of these, 
viz., the Marathi, the Hindi, the Bengali and the Panjabi had 
come into existence by tliis time. We exclude from our considera- 
tion the Non-Aryan languages of the extreme south viz., the 
Tamil, the Matyali, the Kanarese and the Telagu of the eastern 
coast. Tamil was the oldest of these and, in fact, tlie parent of 
them all and these, too, appear to have come into existence 
about tliis time. We have obsers^ed in our first chapter that 
the second sub-jieriod of Mediceval Hindu Histor^^ viz., A.D. 
800-1000 was characterised by the rise of modem languages. 
We believe that Marathi, Bengali, Hindi, and Panjabi 
came into existence about the same time and by about the 
same causes ; and their rise cannot be traced further back than 
this period. Even the Kanarese, the Malyali and the Telagu 
came into existence at this time by the operation of the same 
causes whicli we proceed to note. 

Wien Buddhism was overthrowm and Hinduism or Aryanism 
re-established, it was botli a political and a rehgious revolution. 
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Buddhism was mainly professed by foreigners; even now 
foreigners are more in favour of Buddhism than Hinduism. 
The reason is plain. Hinduism is exclusive while Buddhism is 
not. Hinduism again believes in the revelation of the Vedas, 
Buddhism does not and hence has no connection with past 
India. \Mien, Tiiercforc, Hinduism was established, ancient 
orthodox kingly families of Kshatriyas came to the front and the 
foreign niiing families or the Vai§ya and Sadra ruling families 
disappeared. Naturally, Sanskrit began to be studied by the 
Kshaariyas and by others to a greater extent and the Prakrits 
which were taken up by Buddhism and Jainism for their sacred 
literature gradually fell into disuse. The infusion of Sanskrit, 
therefore, began to operate on the spoken languages of the people 
and the modem vernaculars of India with their stenicr charac- 
ter and stronger pronunciation began to be formed. The need 
of religion also assisted the process. New Hindu pliilosophy 
notably the philosophy of Sankara arose about this time viz., 
alxmt Soo A.D. and it was nccessaiy to preach the new ideas to 
the people in their vernaculars. It was thus that the modern 
language.s with their provincial peculiarities began to be formed 
in every province under both political and religious ncccssi- 
tio.s. Thus under the influence of the same impulses by the 
infusion of S.an5krit words and Sanskrit sounds, the modern 
Sanskril-l’Oni and e\ca Tamil-lxini languages arose about this 
tlnv.' in the different provinces of India. Wliat were the.se new 
languages named ? 
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it lias now merged or changed into the Gujarati language. But 
Kiria must certainly be a name given to the new language of 
Maharashtra by the Arabs as it is cxpressl}' stated that the name 
was derived from Kir name of the place. The Arabs pronounce 
Indian names most strangel3^ Balhara is now known to be Val- 
labharai ; while JIankir is Man5’akhct ; and from Kir the second 
portion of Mankir the Arabs must have given the name Kiriya 
to the language. As the word Kiriya docs not contain na, it 
does not seem that Kirij-a is an abreviaiion of Kanari, nor can 
ka be changed into ki. It must, therefore, be held that Kiriya 
is the name coined by the Arabs for the Marathi language which 
then was being formed and was not a name actuallj^ in use 
in I\Iaharashtra. Naturallj' at such a time there must have 
been strong differences in the speech of different localities. 
Under the influence of greater communication and of written 
grammar and vocabularj', the Marathi of modem days is nearly 
the same all over Maharashtra, Khandesh, Konkan, Baroda, 
Berar and Nagpore. But in the beginning there must have 
been greater local differences and the language of Thana, tlic 
capital of Northern Konkan must ha^•e been markedly different 
from the language of Mankir, the capital of the Ghat country ; 
and hence the language of North Konkan must have stmek the 
Arab traveller as different. Even at the jirescnt day, the 
language of the Mahomedans of Kah’an and Bhiwandi. though 
it is Marathi, is different from the language of the educated 
Hindus which again differs in some rcspi'cls from the language 
of the villagers. The Marathi language of these North Konkan 
Mahomedans is again quite distinct from the language of the 
Southern Konkan Mahomedans ; while the Konkani language 
of Goa is again distinct. These differences of Marathi require 
to be studied and they will show us how the present Marathi 
language emerged from the ancient Maliarashtri Prakrit. . 

That the Prakrits were once spoken languages cannot be doubt- 
ed. The rules of Sanskrit dramaturgy' require that certain cha-. 
racters should speak certain Prakrits. For poetry' and higher 
thought, Maharashtri is prescribed and for ordinary' speech of 
women and other characters ^uraseni. For servants Magadhi 
22 
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is to be used and for ruffians etc., the Pai^achi. These rules 
show that occupations like pronncial linguistic differences stick. 
The Pandits of the south were then as now learned men and ser- 
vants came from the cast ; while soldiers and ruffians came froni 
the north-west. It, therefore, cannot be denied that the Prak- 
rits were once spoken languages. But it canot also be denied 
that they ceased to be spoken languages in the Sth or 9th century 
A.D. lliey were then used in compositions by learned men 
only and had become as artificial as^Sanskrit. Thus, when Rajn- 
sekhara wrote his play in Maharashtri and the same was acted at 
Kanauj it could not have been understood by the common people, 
but could have been appreciated only by the learned. How 
different modern Marathi is from the Maharashtri of Rajasekhara 
will appear to any one who reads that work. 


There it will appear that every Sanskrit word is softened into 
the corresponding Maharashtri word by prescribed rules of soft- 
ening the Sanskrit forms and letters. The new vernaculars 
gave up this effeminate character, began to use Sanskrit words 
without change, thus introducing Tatsama words in addition to 
Tadbliava and evolved new forms of inflexions and conjugations. 
These were, of course, different in different provinces but all 
were derived from Sanskrit originals. Even the Non-Aryan 
languages began to use Sanskrit words as they were and thus 
gave a different turn to tlicmsclvcs though inflexions and con- 
jugations could not be copied from Sanskrit and nouns and 
verbs were inflected and conjugated with Non-Aryan suffi.xcs. 
It seems thus that the Kanarese language %vas formed about this 
time and spread in the Southern Maratha Countiy. How this 
countr>’ which is Maratha by race and which is properly called 
Southern Maratha Country even now, became Karnatik by 
language is a problem which has not bc-cn soI\*‘d. That the 
jKHjple of iliis j'.art spoke ?>S:ihr-:“Mitri m c'-niu.-k - pn.-viuir. lias 


already been shown by us in Vul. 1 page 317. la .ri{)‘ions o» 
a.'.rienl tinu-.- ut> to the a’h c'-niury .y.D. undoubtedly |>;ove 
that Maharashtri in a cultivated form was spoken in the country 
nose the home of Kanarire. \\hy and b.ov/ this change occurred 
•v* hav« not muteria.!r;- to discuss; but it is certain thit this f hange 
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luid taken place by tlio end of the Stli century as we proceed to 
show. 

The .Mas Plate of Yuvaraja Govind 11 (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 260) 
stales that Dantidurpa *' easily with a small force conquered 
Kaniutaka which had humbled Kanchi, Kerala, Chola, Pandj'a, 
Sriharsha and Vajrat.a.” Tliis is apain repeated in the Paithan 
prant of Gonnd III dated A.D. (Ep. Ind. HI. p. 108) and 
is alr-o mentioned in a prant of KrishnarSja I (Ep. Ind. XVI. 
p. izi) of 772 .'\.D. It seems Urns clc.ar that in the latter half 
of the Sth century A.D., the Chalukya kingdom of BadSmi 
was looked ttpon as Karnataka ; while the Rashtrakutas from 
the north who conquered them from the north considered 
themselves as Marathas or Rattas. It must be remembered 
that Hiuen Tsanp in about b.;o .-X.D. described PulakcSin of 
Badami as ruler of Maharashtra ; in fact, his Maharashtra ex- 
tended from the Nerbudda down to the Tungabhadra. A hun- 
dred and fifty years later Badami was Karnataka, of course, 
by language and not race. Tlie Kanaresc language, it seems, 
like Korthern Gaudian modem languages, had come into ex- 
istence and had c.xtcnded its influence up to the Krishna by 
this lime. 

The E.a5tern Chrdukyas who were by race and origin Marathas 
had become by this time Andhras or Tclagus. They were 
ofi-shonts from the Chalukyas of Bad.ami and were nominalh- 
subject to their suacrainty. Wlicn the Rashtrakutas conquered 
Karnalalia Chrdukya Emjiirc, they laid claim to suzerainty over 
the Eastern Chalukyas and naturally had to establish it by the 
sword. Tlie .Mas plates speak of this conflict. The Eastern 
Chrdukyas submitted and are shown to be subordinate to the 
Rashtrakutas in later grants and are described as Kalingas or 
Tclagus. TliC}' had become so by language and by local 
marriage relations. They called themselves Chalukyas in their 
records ; but were called Kalingas by outsiders. The Telagu 
language, too seems to have emerged into prominence at about 
this time. 

We need not and cannot speak much of the Bengali which 
emerged out of the MSgadhi about this time with provincial 
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wculiarities still the same ; nor of the Hindi, Eastern add 
Western. It is a subject of study by itself. But we give in the 
following note e.xtracts from Dr. Grierson's Survey of Indian 
languages shov.dng how far back the written literature in each 
important language goes back. These will support, to great 
degree, our theory that the modem vernaculars of India, 
whether Sanskrit-born or Tamil-born began to flourish from 
the 9th century' A. D. 



NOTE. 


Extracts fro7n Dr. Grierson’s survey of Indian Languages relating 
to the dates of the oldest writings in each Indian Language. 

(1) Kanarese : — The oldest works go back to at least the loth century 
A.D. The origin of tlie Kanarese literature is due to the labours of the 
J ains and the first literarj' works arc largeljf influenced by Sanskrit. Three 
periods are distinguished in Karnarese Literature (i) Ancient Kanarese 
from at least the loth to the 13th. The principal productions are based on 
prosody and grammar based on Sanskrit originals, sectarian works and 
poetical works in a higlily artificial style. This literature is in an old 
dialect which is said to be quite uniform and to show an extraordinarj' 
polish. It is full of Sanskrit loan words and differs from modern Kanarese 
in phonology’ and inflexional system ; e.g. Pampas Adipurana (941 A.D.) 
&c. (2) Mediajval Kanarese. The old rules of inflexion and syntax are no 
longei^ observed and new forms are introduced — 13th to 15th centuries. 
(3) Modem Kanarese. Literature can be traced back to about the be- 
ginning of the 1 6th century. A large proportion of Vaishnav poetry 
agrees wth the dialect of the and period. 

(2) Telagu : — According to tradition the first Telagu writer was Kanva. 
His work is lost and the earliest extant work in Telagu belongs roughly to 
A.D. 1000. About that time King Vishnuvardhana alias Raja — Raja- 
narendra (1022-1060) was a great patron of the Telagu literature and at 
his court lived Nannaya Bhatta, the author of the oldest extant Telagu 
grammar, and the principal author of the Telagu version of the Maha- 
bhSrata (p. 5S0 Vol. IV). Hiuen Tsang mentions that the Andhras had 
language of their own written in an alphabet which did not much differ 
from tliat of the north. Kumarila mentions the Andhra Dravida Bhasha 
(he mentions only tlie Dravida Bhasha) while the use of the same alphabet 
by Andhras noticed by Hieun Tsang is memorable. 

(3) Bengali : — ^There is no doubt about the fact that it is from some 
eastern form of Magadhi that Bengali is directly derived. The very 
same incapacities of vocal organs exist with Bengali now that existed- 
Muth their predecessors Soo years ago. A Bengali cannot pronounce 
kshm any' more than they' could. He cannot pronounce a clear s, but 
must make it sh. The compound letter hy beats him and instead he has 
to say jjh. In literature, one of the oldest poet is Chandidasa who flourish- 
ed about the 14th century and wrote songs in praise of Krishna (page 15 
Vol. V.) 
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( 4 ) Eastern Hindi : — From earliest times Oudh has been the centre of 
literarj* activity and to describe the old literature would require a difficult 
study. But when Tulsidasa wrote his -works in Hindi it scaled its fate 
altogether (he died in the year 1624) and every author writes in his manner 
Malik Mahommad Jaisi -wrote the epic Padmavati before him (1540) 
which deals wth the adventures of Ratnasing, king of Chitor and its 
siege and sack by Alauddin (Vo, VI. page 13.) 

(5} Western Hindi : — Bhils, through Dravidians, of Rajputana and 
Khandesh have given up their language and speak a western Hindi dialect 
called Bhili.) Rajasthani and Marwadi have old literature which have 
not been studied. Prith-viraj Rasa by Chand though the oldest extant 
work is of a suspicious character. Maravadi has an old literature which 
is called Dingal. The poems of Mirabai are in what is called the Braj 
Bhasha also called Pihgala. (Vol. IX page 15.) 

(6) Marathi ; — RamatarkavagiSa and Kramadilvara mention Dikshi- 
nitya as a form of MahirfLshtra apabhranSa. The SShityadarpana makes 
Dikshinity'a identical wth Vaidarbhika. Modem Marathi is so old that 
Dikshinitya and Vaidarbhika might well refer to it. The oldest Marathi 
inscription of which any thing is known goes back to about 1x15 A.D. and 
an inscription of some extent is dated in 1207 A.D. Ep. India Vol. I page 
343 and Vol. IX page 109 (Vol. VII page 15.) 



CHAPTER II. 


CASTE AND SOCIAL CONDITION. 

We propose in this chapter to describe the social condition of 
India including caste (which is the most prominent feature of 
the Hindu society) during the second sub-period of our histor3\ 
The materials for taking such a survey are not ample but never- 
theless we can make an attempt from inscriptions as well as the 
writings of foreign (Arab) travellers whose evidence is alwa5's 
ver^^ important, for tilings striking strike foreigners more than 
they do ourselves. We have unfortunately no native wTiter 
like Bam to assist us in this period ; but we propose to take some 
help from the later Smritis which were probably composed 
during this period though we can never be certain about their 
dates. We think a fairly accurate account of the social condi- 
tion of the country can be presented from these materials. To 
begin with, the first observation to make is that caste was still 
not rigid as it is at present and that the ramification of the 
main castes into minor sub-castes had not yet begun. That is 
to say, the Brahmins, for instance, throughout India formed one 
caste without sub-divisions as at present based on provincial or 
other minor differences. Thus we do not find Brahmin donees 
in inscriptions described as Kanojia or Dravida. Indeed, the 
same method as prevailed in the preceding periods obtained 
of describing Brahmins by their gotra and by their Sakha and 
the same practice in describing these continued viz., adding sa 
to the gotra name and the term Sabrahmachari to the name of 
the §akha. Thus, for instance, the Vardha grant of Rashtrakuta 
Akalavarsha A.D. 940 (Ep. Ind. V) mentions the donee as 
VTR^TWli^r in modem times 

the Brahmins have nearly forgotten their §akha or Sabrahma- 
chariship and if the}^ remember their gotra thej' do not know that 
they have to add sa to it when mentioning it along with their 
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name. It is not necessary to give many instances of this, for 


they occur in almost every grant. Brahmins were, therefore, 
then known and distinguished by their gotras and their Sakha 
(or branches of Vedic ritual or Sutras) and not known as Gujarati 
or Deccani though their place of residence is usually mentioned. 
Thus in the grant of Karkaraja dated Si2 A.D. (J. Bengal VIII 
p. 292) is the des- 

cription of the donee. A Brahmin from Valabhi in Kathiawad who 
had gone to the Rashtrakuta king in Malkhcd might well have 
been described as a Lata or Saurashtra Brahmin. So the donee 
in the Sangli grant {I. A. XII) is a Brahmin from Paundra- 
vardhana ; but he is not called a Quad Brahmin, but is a.s usual 
described as It seems certain 

that the modern distinctions had not yet arisen and that the 
Brahmins of India formed one caste throughout India*. The 
same may be said of the second caste \iz., the Kshatriyas. They 
too formed one c<aste without distinction of Khatri or Rnjput, 
Bais or Maratlia and freely intermarried tlrroughout the whole 
countn,’. The Ksiratriyas no doubt ceased daring this period 
to mention their gotras in their inscriptions. Whereas in the 
preceding centuries we find the Chrdukyas of the Deccan taking 
pride in describing themselves as Mfinar’yasagotra and the 
r\al!avas of Kanchi as Bharadi-ajasagotra, rhe Rashtrakutas of 
Malkhcd in llio s;imt' Deccan nowhere mention their gotra in 
thedr records and tlie sam'^ mav be said of the Kshatriya fa.mi- 
lies of the north. Thus the inscript’ons of tiie Pratihara.s of 
Kanauj nowhere mention their gorra, nor those of the Guhiiots 
of Mewad. The gotra of the Chilhamanas a.ppears ’nc’dcnta.lly 
in their records while the V.-'.sishtha gotra of the Pararnaras also 
is not mentioned usually but only in tlie legend of the orign of 
the Pa,ramaras. S) a.lv» the gotra of the Ci)rduk}'as of the nortli 
is only incidentally mentioned in tlie legend of their origin. 


I’robably the !;ub. of tin* Kshntri}' 
this time a.nd tv-g.’.n to a-.sume im'-ir 
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In fact the kula began itself to be called gotra and in one inscrip- 
tion we find that the name of the kula is given as the Pratihara- 
gotra (Buchk. Ins. E. I., IX. p. 199). So also the Naravahana 
inscription of V. S. 102S describes Bappaka as Guhilagotra- 
narendrachandra. Tliis must be due to the fact that Vedic 
ritual, and Vedic sacrifices were now not in vogue with the 
Kshatriyas and the worship of Puranic deities, especially of 
^iva, became supreme. The former required the recital of gotra 
and Pravara, while the latter did not. Naturally gotra and 
Pra\’^ara lost importance irith the Kshatrij-as who, however, never 
lost respect for the Vedas and Vedic ordinari' ritual not involving 
the killing of animals and hence have preserved the memor}* of 
their gotra and Pravara to this da.y, though the\?^ have ceased to 
count them of importance. 

The Vai§3'as, too, may be presumed to form j’et one caste 
throughout India, for we j’et do not come across the names of ■ 
their modeni subdivisions ]\Iahe§ri, Lad and so on. The3% of 
course, had already lost touch with Vedic ritual, having turned 
Buddhists in far greater number than the higher two castes and 
hence thej? have not preseri’ed the memory of their gotras. 
This must be placed even as earlj' as the first spread of Bud- 
dhism under A§oka, for we find that the Srauta Sutras in. their 
Pravaradhyayas treat Vaisyas separately from Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas and assign to tlrem only one gotra and Pravara 
viz., Vatsapri. WTien the Vaisyas returned to Hindmsm they 
became mostly followers of VaishnaVism for reasons w'hich we 
will elucidate in our thiiri. volume. 

These three castes ^Yere and are tlie most important ones, but 
tliere were many intermediate mam castes also. These are not 
much mentioned in the inscriptions though the Kayastha caste 
as wTiter of inscriptions often finds mention. These Kayasthas> 
too, were apparently one caste throughout ‘India, and had not 
yet split up into subdivisions as at present. The same may be 
predicated of other intennedia.te main castes. 

The number of these main castes must have been even then 
large though not as large as it is at present. For, we have a 
description of Indian caste from an Arab traveller of the time 
and he counts the castes as seven onij-, much in the same wa}- as 

23 
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Meg.isthenes gave the number of Indian castes as seven. Ibn 
Khurdadba who vTote his book about 900 A.D. thus describes 
Indian castes : — " There are seven classes of the Hindus ; viz.. 
ist Sabkutria who are men of highest caste from among whom 
kings arc chosen. The people of the other classes do homage 
to tills class only. 2nd, Brahmins who totally abstain from wine 
and fermented liquors. 3rd, Kataria who drink not more tlian 
three cups of %vine. The daughters of the class of Brahmins 
are not given in marriage to this class, but the Brahmins take 
their daughters. 4th Sudaria who arc by profession husband- 
men : 5th Baisura who arc by profession artificers and domestics ; 
6lh Sandalia who perform menial services. 7th Lahud ; their 
women arc fond of adornments and the men arc fond of amusc- 
ment.s and games of skill.” This is a pretty correct description 
of caste as it existed in India in the 9th and loth centuries and 
as it struck an outsider who tliough not acquainted with its 
intricacies can not but have marked the essential features of it. 
Strangely enough, in this fist the Sabkutria who plainly form 
the class of the royal families of India (subsequently enumerated 
as 36) are placed even above the Brahmins. But that the 
Rajputs separated themselves from ordinary Kshatriyas is 
plain and they rightly deseiwed b\' their \’alonr, their high 
morals and their indomitable spirit of opposition to Mahomeda- 
nism the first place assigned to them. The next class is plainly 
that of the Brahmins. The third arc the ordinary' Kshatriyas. 
The founli can well be recogmsed a.s the Sudras who now formed 
the t’lilk of tile agricultunsts of the country. But they ought 
to h'’.’.e been placed below the fifth viz., the Baisura. These 
arc the VaiSyas. Tht'y had long given up agriculture which had 
i clon tcd to them even according to the Bhagavadgita and those 
v.hn 'till firacti.'cd it were as we have alreadv shown in Vol. 1 , 
•.t'.-.d as Sudras. Tjie VaiSyas are de.icribed herein as artificers 
..-.'i -.iomestics. They are not. strarutely enough, described as 
t! . h'ts who are nowhcTo mcntionecl. Probably this is an urnis- 
. 'i-,. But .tfc'MSthe.ue;. ahsia includes mcTchants under artih- 
v,)io a.g.uu are uaially treated as \ai'yas in India. The 
'.’h Sand. ill. 1 ar- tiic Ciiandal.i> and fney performed all incni-a! 
■•'•r' .’ V,'c «;aw in Bana that th*? rharsdahi* v fre ‘•mp'oy^d 
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as grooms in Harsha’s army. Lastty; the Lahuds appear to be 
the ancesters of raanj' of our wandering tribes from their descrip- 
tion, viz., that their women are fond of ornaments and their men 
are fond of amusements and games of skill. All tliese names 
are identifiable, it must be lastly remarked, except the first and 
the last viz., the Sabkutria* and the Lahuda and their Sanskrit 
equivalents can not be guessed ; but from the description of tlieir 
occupations these two castes are plainly the highest Rajputs 
and the lowest rope dancers and others. 

Caste, as we have already explained elsewhere, has two as- 
pects, the occupational and the matrimonial ; and in the above 
description of Khurdadba we have some hints as to the matri- 
monial aspects of caste also which we proceed to develop. First 
marriage appears to have been restricted generally to the caste 
itself. But Ibn Khurdadba marks, like Megasthenes, one 
exception viz., that the Brahmin could marry a daughter of a 
Kshatriya whicli was the fact. Probably, the Khsatriya also 
claimed a similar pri\'ilege and married VaiSya wives. The provi- 
sions of later Smritis may be referred to here with advantage. 
The Vy§sa Smriti has the following interesting Slokas : — 

8irr%Jrt ^ i 

Now this provision of law belongs somewhat to the pre^nous 
period, but it represents the state of facts accurately even for 
this period with one exception. Formerly, b}^ the Manu Smriti 
the Brahmin could marrjf Kshatriya, VaiSya and Sudra wives. 
Now the marriage of a Sudra woman by a Brahmin or generallj'^ 
by tlie higher castes was prohibited. We have seen that Baiia had 
Para’gava brothers and, therefore, such marriages were practised 
even as late as Bana’s father. Now the marriage of Sudra 
women b}^ all the three higher classes was prohibited. A Vai§ya 
could formerly maiTj* a Vai§3’a and a Sudra vnfe, but now he had 
only one vife viz., his omi caste woman. The Kshatriya could 


* Is it possible that Sabkutria may be a distortion of Sukshatriya ? 
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marry still a Kshatriya and a \‘aiSya woman, and a Brahmin 
could many- three. This is what is laid down by Vycisa. Bni tin- 
remarkable thing is that the Smriti provides that a man nmst 
marry first .a ivoman of his oum caste and then marry a. Iuwit 
caste wimaan. Indeed, such seems to have been the general 
practice in this period which eventually led to the stoppage of 
marriage wiih other (..-.stc girls. Of course, among Brahmins, 
only those in afHue.’it circumstances or m high position could 
get Ks]iatri>'a or Yaisva wives. Ibn Khurdndba allows the 
privilege to Brahmins ordv who could marry a Kshatriya wife : 
but a Kshatiiya als^o from the Smrids could marry a Vai§ya 
wife. The Brahmins could got Kshatriya wives as late as 
Raja§ckh?.ra of the loth century A.D. who had a Chahamana 
lady to wife. It may be noted that the Brahmin royal families 
of Kabul and Sind were, to all intent, Kshatriyas and were 
Brahmins still only m the fact that they could get Bra.hmin 
women still to wife, which the Kshatriyas could not. This privi- 
lege of marning a woman of the lower caste in tlic Aryan varnas 
could not but have Iiari a wholsesome influence socially in 
bridging over tiie fo'luig of- separateness caused by caste which 
did come over Imli.-. m the next period when marriages became 
restricted to the same caste. Such marriages were feasible, it 
must be bonie in mind, because tlie food of the three higher 
classes was still the same. 

But the feeling of separateness must have begun to a.riso 
even then owing to the lower status that now began to be assign- 
ed to the progeny. The above quoted dictum of Vvasa says 
ih.ii the progeny of the lower caste women was still of the higher 
caste. " A son bom of her is not lower than a savarna." This 
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This state of the altered status of the progein^, as has alread}^ 
been shown, is reflected in many inscriptions of the time. 

Ha\’ing described caste in its racial or ma.trimonial aspect we 
will now go' on to describe caste in the qth and loth' 
centuries in' its occupational aspect. And here, as in 
marriage so in profession, Brahmins were at liberty to take 
to professions of the lower castes in addition to their own 
peculiar profession, \'iz., the priestl3^ Thej? were particularly 
soldiers and government office! s of high as well as low rank. The 
Brahmins, no doubt, stiU kept the van in the professions of learn- 
ing. Thus the merchant Sulaiman, both in corroboration of 
and in addition to what Ibn Khurdadba has recorded says “ in 
all these kingdoms the nobilitj* is considered to form but one 
family. It is the same with learned men and physicians. They 
form a distinct caste and the profession never goes out of it.” 
(Ell. I. p. 6 ). Abu 2 aid saj's ” Tliere are men devoted to religion' 
and science called Brahmins. They have also their poets who 
live at the court of their kings, astronomers, philosophers, divi- 
ners. Among them, are dinners and jugglers who perform 
most astonishing fears. These obser\'ations are speciall}' appli- 
cable to Kanauj, a large country forming the empire of Jurz.” 
(ditto p. lo). This shows that Brahmins followed the most 
varied professions of intellect and that Brahmins of Kanauj 
or rather Northern India were still ahead of the Brahmins of 
India as in the days of Bana. Al-Masudi similarly records 
“ Brahmins are honoured as the most' illustrious and noble 
caste. Ro3'alt3'' is confined to one famil3\ The positions of 
Vazir etc. are also hereditarre” Thus Brahmins and Kshatri- 
3 'as were usually proficient in letters and arms their respective 
professions. We ma}' note, however, certain special features 
of the period. And first though religion and letters were the 
usual occupation of Bra.hmins and arms the occupation of 
Kshatrtyas, there were many Kshatriyas who were de'\'oted to 
letters. In as much as there was no objection to Kshatri3?as 
stud3dng the Vedas and the Sastras, the3^ often excelled in these 
branches of stud3’' and it is satisfactor3' to note that in all the 
leading Rajput kingl3^ families there were found kings who 'were 
as expert in letters as in arras. Indeed, Maharaj Amarsing of 
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Mewad was right when he said “ it is only since the establish- 
ment of the British Raj that the Kshatriyas ha\-e forgotten 
both Sastras and sastras. The most famons instances of learned 
kings v.-ere, undoubiedly, those of Munja and Bhoja of the Para- 
raSra dtarasty ; bat instances of learned kings were not uncom- 
mon in other lines during this period. King Harsha of Kash- 
mir and Vinayaditya of the Eastern Chalukyas who was a 
mathematician and hcncc called Gunaka are instances in point. 
It may be generally slated that the Rajputs of those days, 
whether kings or not, were usually men of education, men who 
Imcw the Vedic mantras and had learned the Sastras as the 
Valabhi kings especially are m their inscriptions described. 
Secondly. :t appears from the Parasara Smriti which may be 
assigned to this period of Hindu lu5tor>'. that during this period 
many Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture. Indeed, 
whereas in the past only VaiSyas were agriculturists, in the 
medijcval period. VaiSyas ceased to bo agriculturists altoge- 
ther and Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture along 
with the ^udra.s who now were the principal cultivators. Ac- 
cording to Buddhist and Hindu sentiment, agriculture is sinful 
because it requires the cutting of the ground and thus involves 
the killing of warious insects. The VaiSyas, therefore, during 
the Buddhist period becoming Buddhists abstained from agri- 
culture altogether and left it to Sudras. WTien Buddhism %vas 
supplanted and Hinduism prevalent. Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
probably for want of ocaipatioa took to agriculture in place of 
VaiSyas. They, no doubt, found it difficult to reconcile their 
occupi’.tion with their religious sentiment and the Para&ra 
Smriti came to iheir aid. The provisions of thi.s Smriti in thi.^ 
rispert are worth quoting here in detail. “ 1 will detail here- 
after the work and the duty 'd men in the Kali age, v-hirh 
common and pissibk- to al! the four Varnas 'fhe Bra.hrnin 


who perfonns the six ilnti-.-s ashgned to fiini, may abo do t!;*’ 
work of cuhivation ; but he :,hou!d not yoke a bullock when 


tlarsty, hunerry or tired. He should cultivate half tin- day riTid 
tfwn b.ath': and then perform the sacriheet enjoira.ri with com 
pnjducc>' by hintseU in his owm field." In this manner the 
duties of Brahmins are rec.ond!ed with the occiiration of agn- 
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culture. Tlic sin of agriculture is admitted. For, it is stated 
*' Nvhat sin a destroyer of fish commits in one year, a plougher 
with the iron — mouthexl rafter commits in one day." But the sin 
can be atoned for by sacrifice and gifts. " The cultivator who cuts 
trees, tears land and destroys vermin and insects is freed from 
the sin incurred, by Kha!a-s;u'.rifK:c i.c. gifts to Brahmins at the 
bani here als-n prescribed, indeed, to the c.vtcnt mentioned in 
the Chachanama or history of Sind. *' Having given f. to the king 
and i/eo to gods and 1/30 to Brahmins the agriculturist is 
freed fmm rdl sins of agriculture." We have seen in our first 
volume that in Sind the Brahmins used to get 3 p.c. of land 
produce in gift and that Mahomed Kasim confinned the pa}'- 
ment even under Mahomedan rule (Vol. 1 . p. 1S2). In this way 
tlie pmfcssion of agriruhurc was allowed by the Kaliyuga Hindu 
Sastra to Brahmins. Tlic same permission was granted to the. 
Kshatriyas also. " Kshatnya may also, similarly, cultivate 
and worship gods and Brahmins. So also a VaiSya and a Sodra 
may follow either agriculture, trade or some handicraft." 
Agriculture became, in fact, pennitted to all the four varnas 
and during this period Brahmins and Kshatriyas did, as a matter 
of fact, cultivate. Tiie Kshatriyas, probably, split up in conse- 
quence into two classes the Rajputs i.c., the kings and rulers 
and ordinary' Ivshatriyas or cultivators and land-holders. This 
distinction is probablj' reflected in the enumeration of the 
seven castes, recorded hy Ibn Khurdadba and, indeed, 
continues among the Marathas of the Deccan. 

As tlie profession of agriculture which mainly belonged to 
the Sudras was allowed now to Brahmins and Kshatriyas and 
was actually practised by them, so the profession of arms 
which mainly belonged to the Kshatriyas Nvas allowed to be 
shared bj' the Brahmins and the VaiSyas. The provision of Manu 
Smriti is explicit on this point. 51 ^ 

thus restricting the permission to occasions of danger to reli- 
gion. But the Vasistha Smriti adds ^ 

I || (Chapter 3). 

Here the word Dvija of the Manu Smriti is expanded into Brah- 
mins, Kshatrij'as and VaiS3^as and the further object of self- 
protection is added for the taking up of arms. Probabl}', it Avill 
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be remembered that in Sind histoia- we read that Qiacha did not 
ailow the Jats to airry swords or to ride horses. Under tiic 
Rajputs during the Hindu period, the same proliibilion must 
have obtained ; for, the practice had sanction of the Hindu Sas- 
tras also, the VaSistha Smriti embodying to our mind the pre- 
vailing practice of the period. 

Certain provisions with regard to the occupation of selling 
are worth noticing, when a Brahmin in e.dversity takes to the 
Vai§ya profession of trading. He is not to sell salt, tila 
unless produced m his own fields by his own labour, 
honey, liquor, flesh, milk and its products and other minor 
articles too numerous to mention, (an old provision of Smriti 
law). It is to be noted that the sale of liquor was pfohibited 
even to the Vaisvas and was allowed not even to good Siidras. 
'fhe sale of milk and its preparations was proliibitcd to the 
three higher classes piobably because it was a good article and 
to sell it was as heinous as to sell bad articles like liquor. But 
the sale of mill: and its products curds and whev was allowed 
to be done by good Sudras though not liquor*. 

We may close this disquisition on caste by the remark of 
Al-Masaudi that the Hindus are distinct from all black people 
such as the Zaujis and others m point of intellect, government, 
philosophy, strength of constitution and juirity of colour. 

Having described caste we go on to deS'. rila- die food of the 
people and the first thing that strikes us that tin.- Indians were 
little addicted to drink. TIic Brahmins a.b of u!d were total 

* The prohibition of the prufcbJon of uiurj- ti. ffrafiniin* and Kdia* 
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ahstainr.rs from all intoxic^alinp liquors hut oven the Kshatriyas 
c'ipccially hin.Ch are described as such by Arab travellers. A 1 
Masaudi \\Tit<-s '' The Hindus abstain from drinking wine and 
ccasmc those who consume it. If it can bo proved of one of 
their Icings that he has drunk wijio he forfeits the crown, for he 
is not consider(vi able (o rule as his mind is affected ” (Elliot, I 
p. co). I bn Khurdadbri makes the strange ob.servatiou that 
"the kings and jeoph' of Hind n!gard fnniieation lawful and 
wine as unlawful." W hatever may be said of the first part of 
the obfcrvatioti. the second is indeed creditable to the Indians. 
'Hie Kshalriyas are not Iviund by religious jirecept to abstain 
fmm wine luit it is a fact that most of them abstained and do 
now abstain from wine like the Sisodias of Hewad. \Vith re- 
gard to the Kshalriyas, however. Sul.aiman’s observation that 
they were allowed tiirce cups is s'lrangc. The Vaigyas, then as 
now, wen; total abstainers though there must have been many 
exceptions. 

Secondly, cdistenlion from flesh, as the result of the great 
efforts of Harsha, the last Buddhist Emperor mentioned in Vol. 
1 p. 13, was gr.adnally gaining ground over the coiintr}’. The 
Brahmins were generally abstainers from flesh though not quite 
completely. W'hcn .M Masaudi remarks that “ they (Brah- 
mins) do not cat Uic flesh of any animal.” he spoke more of the 
recluses Ixith Hindu and Buddhist or Jain than of the Grihastlias 
or house-holders, for, he further observes that both women and 
men wear vellow threads suspended round tlieir necks like a 
baldrick to distinguish them from the other castes of India ” 
(Elliot Vol. I, p. 10). Now Brahmins put on a thread but it is 
not yellow: while Buddhist and Jain recluses put on jellow 
clothes, and not threads. WTiatcvor the c.xplanation, it is clear 
Uiat some Northern Brahmin subcastes still eat flesh. The 
pro\nsions of later Smritis show that the Brahmins were not in 
the habit of using flc.sh^ generally ; but Vyasa observes that 
Bralimins invited to a Sraddha or sacrifice must eat flesh, 
otherwise they would fall into perdition* It seems that in 

11 
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sacri6ces which were becoming rare and in Sraddhas which 
were still performed, fiesh was necessarily served not only among 
Kshatrij'as but among Brahmins and VaiSyas also. The next 
follomng ^loka prondes flesh in Sraddhas even for Vai%‘as.t 
But for a Brahmin and even a Ivshatriya or VaiSya tlierc was a 
general prohibition to kill or to cat flesh. “Ad\-ijawho cats 
flesh unconsecrated or kills animals except for proper ceremo- 
nies falls into everlasting perdition.” The Brahmins were 
further not to drink the milk of an}' animal but cow and 
she-bufialo, nor to cat onions and other bad vegetables. Of 


course, the general prohibition against beef and the flesh of 
larger animals like tigers w^ imperative on all, Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas. Vais}-as and Sudras. Tlic Qrandalas or out- 
casts alono did not observe this prohibition and hence were 
treated as out-casts. They were compelled to live outside towns 
and villages and were to walk in town streets so carefully as 
not only not to touch the other Hindus but not even to throw 
their shadows upon them as etidenced by the various precepts 
in the Smriiis. 

It may be further stated that the different higher castes had 
then no objection to take food at one another’s house. And the 
prir'ilcge extended even to some higher grades of tlic SQdra 
population. Not only is there no pronsion against a Brahmin 
eating with a Kshatrim or Vai^v-a, but the Vyasa Smriti specially 
allows such practice f^f^cfT^qrHTn The 

only condition here is one must know the family witli whom 
one eats to be a Dvija family. .\nd the Smriti allows tlic taking 
of food by Dvijas with the following Sudras viz., barbers, friends 


of the family, coparceners, servants and cowherds. riTl^r^^' 




3 uT I! 


This free intercourse in food like the restricted intercourse ui 


marriage among the diucrent castes during the mcd:a;val 
period can rot but have had a good effect in strengthening th.'' 
sense of unity in the different portions of the Hindu society 
Of course, the food of the people was still the same, flesh bemg* 
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Still allowed to be eaten by Brahmins and hence there was no 
hitch in this intercourse in food. 

We now go on to describe the dress of the people of India ; 
and on this point our informants are the Arab travellers 
alone ; for we have no other material to rely upon except sculp- 
ture on ancient temples which it is difficult to interpret. But 
the writings of these travellers are detailed and afford reliable 
evidence and they tend to show that in Sind and in ^lultan and 
to the west-ward of these, under the influence of the Arab rulers 
dress had changed. A 1 Istakhari says that the dress of the people 
(in Mansura) is like that of the people of Irak, but the dress of 
their kings resembles that of the kings of India in respect of the 
hair and the tunic (Elliot I, p. 27), a statement repeated by Ibn 
Haukal who substitutes trousers for hair only. Regarding the 
people of the Balhara territory from Kainbaya to Saimur, the 
latter states " the people both Hindu and Moslem wear the same 
dress and let their hair grow in the same fashion ; they use fine 
muslin garments on account of heat. The men in Multan dress 
in the same way ” (Elliot I, p. 39). Here the difference is not 
clear from the dress of people of Mansura (Sind) : but apparently 
no trousers were worn and people in the Deccan and the Panjab 
continued the use of the two dhoties or pieces of cloth of ancient 
times. In Mckran (Persian border) all wear short tunics except 
the merchants who wear shirts and cloaks of cotton like the 
men of Irak and Persia ” (Ditto). 

With regard to ornaments the Indians were as fond of them 
as in previous centuries. The Arab travellers in particular 
were impressed by the ear ornaments of the kings. Abu Zaid 
says, “ The kings of India are accustomed to wear ear-rings of 
precious stones mounted in gold." These certainly were 
worn in the lobes of the ears and were in use down to the days 
of the Peshwas, \vitness the large ear-rings shown in the ears of 
Nana Phadanavis in his picture. To put on golden ear-rings 
in the ear appears to have been prescribed to every Hindu 
householder and the custom still prevails in 

the Panjab and elsewhere, " They also wear necklaces of great 
value formed of the most precious red and green stones.” Big 
green stones necklaces may still be seen round the necks of 
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Indian princes. " Pearls, however, are held in the highest esteem 
and are greatly sought after" (Elliot I, p. ii), which is still 
true of Indian princes and rich merchants. Pearl necklaces were 
worn by both men and women. The story of a pearl necklace 
pin chased by a Kanauj emperor of the previous Varma dynasty, 
told in a drama of Raja^ekhara,- is well known. We may record 
here finally our view that the nose ornament usually made of 
pearls worn by married Indian women, the natha, does not find 
mention in any work of the time and is according to our view 
an ornament borrowed from the Mahomedans hereafter. . 

It is indeed strange that Abu Zaid records " most of the prin- 
ces of India when they hold a court allow their women to be seen 
by the men who attend it, whether they be natives or foreigners ” 
(Elliot I, p. ii). This might have been true of the princes. of 
Malabar and south, for there is and was no pardah with them. 
It can not be said to be true of the courts of northern kings, 
for pardah prevailed there from of old. Probably the traveller 
was misled by the presence of the female attendants of the kings 
who always attended upon lum even in open court as described 
by Sana. The king’s wives and queens could not have appeared 
in open court in the north of India or even in Maharashtra. In 
other castes than Kshatriya, pardah is not so strict even in . 
northern India, though it is partially observed at present even 
b}' them, except among the Sudras. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that pardah was introduced in India by the Mahomedans. 
For we find it recorded in the Ramayana that the appearance 
of women in the open was not objectionable at the time of 
festivity, of sacrifice and of great calamity. This constituted 
the difference bet^veen the Indian and the Mahomedan pardah 
and there was then no absolute bar to women appearing in 
public in India. 

Another popular misconception has to be noted here and that 
Js that child marriages in India date from the time of the Maho- 
medan conquest. Women in India • began to be married, it 
is. believed, when quite young i. e., of seven and eight years of 
age in order to prevent them from being seized by lustful Maho- 
medan conquerors. But the absurdity of this view would ap- 
pear clear if one considers the fact that marriage could never 
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have been a bar to the lust of conquerors ; and young women 
could be seized whether tliey were married or unmarried. Histo- 
rically considered, it appears that child maixiages came into 
vogue in India during this second sub-period and not in Maho- 
medan times. We have already stated in Vol. I from the de- 
scription of RajyaSri’s marriage b}? Bana, that girls until the days 
of Harsha were gro\vn up at the time of marriage. There is no 
direct e^^dence to show that early marriages began to be intro- 
duced thereafter. But this may be inferred from the fact that 
Smritis like those of Parashara and Vyasa which are imdoubt- 
edly later Smritis and belong to this period prescribe mar- 
riage for girls from 8 to lo years of age. The text of Para^ara 
is well knovm. ^ f I . Vyasa also re- 

■ commends the marriage of girls who still wear lower cloth only 
i. e., a girl at marriage should be so j^ung that she has not yet 
taken the upper doth to cover her shoulders. The very meaning 
of the word Gauri was changed. It meant according to 
Amarakosha a girl who is not 5'et matured, but according to 
Parashara Gauri meant a girl of eight. It is, therefore, nearly 
certain that early marriages came into vogue about this period; 
wh}' they did so it is somewhat difficult to explain. But as we 
have long ago stated elsewhere, this was a result of the revision 
of feeling against Buddhism and especiaU}’^ Buddhist nuns. A 
grown up unmarried girl had a right to become a nun according 
to the Buddhist canon. To effectual!}^ prevent women from be- 
coming nuns, girls began to be married when they were 8 or 10 
years old even in the north, a custom probably borrowed from 
the south, where among the Non-Aryans such marriages seem to 
have been a rule from ancient daj^s. A comparison between the 
older Smritis together with the an dent Grihya Sutras which pre- 
scribe consummation immediately after marriage and the later 
Smritis show that tlris change must have come over the Indian 
sodety after Bana who describes that consummation took place 
in the case of Rajya§ri’s marriage immediately after marriage. 
Whether the Kshatriyas adopted early marriages or not it 
is difficult to determine. We gather from poetical descriptions of 
Bilhana and others that the}^ did not ; but from historical in- 
stances it appears that they too now and then married girls 
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when very young. The marriage of girls before maturity be- 
gan certainly to be insisted upon from this period. The Vyasa 
Smriti lays dowi that the bestower of a matured girl incurs the 
sin of Bhrunahatya. But it does not seem that in former times 
maturity was ever considered a defect in the girl. From Kali- 
dasa’s poems or from the Grihya Sutras girls at the time of mar- 
riage could not but have been matured. The §akimtala de- 
scribed by Kalidasa in his drama must have been a matured girl 
and her father Kanva Kshi never thought that he had been 
incurring the sin of Brunahatya. But when this idea gained 
ground, marriage of girls even before the twelfth year must have 
been thought advisable for fear of girls becoming matured be- 
fore marriage. The ParaSara Smriti even invented conven- 
tional maturity as opposed to real, when it laid down that a 
girl above lo years of age was to be considered a rajasvala or 
matured girl. 

The enforced widow-hood of women among the higher castes 
was an ancient custom in India and must have been the rule 
during this period also when the Hindu religious feelings were 
even stronger. The combination of the two customs of early 
marriage and enforced widow-hood gives birth to that unfortu-. 
nate class of beings the child-vudows and these might have 
begun to increase now as child marriages spread, but the provi- 
sion of the Smritis that child widows if unmatured might be 
remarried must have prevented the evil from being then felt. 
This provision was also abrogated later on in the third sub-period 
by a Kalivarja text. 

The custom of Sati too is an old custom and it must have been 
in force during this period also. The custom of loyal servants of 
kings sacrificing their lives for their masters and burning them- 
selves when they died noticed in Vol. I is also noticed by Arab 
travellers during this period. Abu Zaid records a peculiar 
custom." Some of the kings of India when they ascend the throne 
have a quantity of rice cooked and served on banana leaves. 
When the king has eaten some of the rice, he gives it to some of 
his companions who join him of their own free will. Each in his 
turn approaches, takes a small quantity and eats it. 'ViTxen the 
king dies or is slain, all those who have taken rice %vith the king 
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are expected to bum themselves on the ver}' day of the king’s 
decease.” 

The practice of men committing suicide in sacred places espe- 
cialty when they were old is noticed by Arab \vriters also during 
this period. We have already recorded the instance of king 
Dhanga drowning himself in the Ganges at Pra 5 faga recorded in 
an inscription of the Chandellas. Abu Zaid records “ When a 
person, either man or woman, becomes old and the senses are 
enfeebled, he begs some one of bis family to throw him into 
fire or to dro%vn him in water” ( Elliot I, p. lo). “ In 
the states of the Balliara and in otlier provinces of India 
one may see men bum themselves on a pyre. This arises 
from the faith of India in metempsychosis.” The later 
Arab waiters speak of the famous tree at Prayag from the top. 
of which people used to throw themselves into the Ganges w’hich 
shows that the myth is as old at least as the lotli century 
A. D. Such instances, however, must be rare, and except in 
these circumstances, suicide even among the Hindus was consi- 
dered to be sinful. In India the practice obtains and then 
obtained of burning tlie dead as Arab travellers have also 
recorded. The days of mourning and the practice of lamen- 
ting are also very old and have been mentioned by these 
writers* 

It must lastly be mentioned that the Indians always bore a high 
character for probity with foreigners from the Greeks of the 
fourth century B.C. down to the Arabs of the loth century A.D. 
Speaking of the people between Kambaya and Naharwala (mo- 
dem Gujarat), A1 Idriai writes : — " The Indians are naturally 
inclined to justice and never depart from it in their actions ; 
their good faith, honesty and fidelity to their engagements are 
well knowm and they are so famous that people flock to their 
country from every side and hence the country is flourishing.” 


* The people of India burn their dead and do not raise any tombs. 
The Mussulmans in Hind and Sind like Indians do not give way to long 
lamentations. (Elliol. I, p, 89). 
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We may also quote A1 Idrisi on the food and kind-heartedness 
of the people of Gujarat typical of the character of people 
of other parts of India as well. “ The inhabitants of Naharwala 
live upon rice, peas, beans, buricats, lentils, mash, fish and 
animals that have died a natural death ; for tliey never kill 
winged or other animals. They have a great veneration for oxen 
whom they inter after death. When their animals are enfeebled 
by age and are unable to walk they, free them from all labour 
and provide them with food without exacting any return.” 



NOTE. 


?N5K!Tr LAW OF ANOLOMA MARRIAGE 

It i'. ;K-cc-..Ary to 'ihow tuw <Iiff-Ti‘nl Sniritis treated the progeny of 
m,irnar;r . with lower car.tc women am! thus to sec how gradually its posi- 
tion declined eventually leading to (he sloiipngo of /Vsavarna Anuloma 
m.^r^ia!;e^ ; <>f course, we .ire tre.iting here of Anuloma niairiages only 
wiiieii \eere allowed in hi;toiic times and were .actually in vogue. To 
hegin with M.anu. we h.iV(' the fiillowing piovision.s : — 

nRffWn^r'?rT7ir?cTf?5: II S-lo 

KJPtRfg srrcTT^r I 

RrTTR f^lf^ II vj, 
jTf(ii'Jii|?WRf«rfJTi'5'$r JTw 3rrw i 
f^rqr'T: qr^ || c,^o 

” h'snin wives Iwlonging to the immediately next Varna sons of Dvijas 
are treated as equal, though they arc blemished by the defect of tlieir 
mothers. This rule is oi long .standing with regard to sons born of imme- 
diately next Varna women. -And tile proper rule with regard to ivives 
wlio are one or two Varnas lower .should be known as follows. The son 
of a iJr.ihinin from a Vaisya wife is Ambashtha. while from a Sudra 
v.ite i- a Nishada also called PiiraS.ava." This was the state of law with 
regard to progeny of mixed marriages in ancient times i.e., down to the 
beginning of the Christian era. Let us sec how it changed later on. 

I'irr i with regard to Sudra wife, VSjiiavalkj-a docs not ban her but cx- 
prcs.>es his own opinion that a Sudra wife should not be taken. Such mar- 
riages presumably continued to take pl.acc, though rarely, down to the 
ikiy.s of Bana of fioo A.D. as he speaks of two P.'i ra^ a va brothers of him- 
self. Later Srnritis, however, entirely put a ban on the Sudra wife. Thus 
A’yasa say.s — 

fell tfe ^ I 


25 
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And the epithet 'husband of a Sudra wife’ ^ ) became contemp- 

tuous in Smritis and he was treated as unfit to talk with or dine wth ; 
see Para^ara ■3P^TT'3TrS^'Tt%^: f%3ft |q^nT%: I 

Secondly and principally, with regard to the Kshatriya wife married 
by Brahmins, we have seen such marriages down to the toth century A.D. 
Rajasekhata poet mentioning his own wife to be a Chahamana' lady. 
The .progeny of such marriages according to the hlanu Smriti was a 
Brahmin. But Yajnavalkya treats it as 'Murdhavasikta’ a new word, 
not fou^d in Mann, 1% m: I 

5?Tq: ?7.' He does not recognise the Anantara 

and Ekantara wife distinction. His first rule is gcivfp?]:: 

t That clearly says " only from the same caste women 
can same caste progeny be born-" 

Later on there is a distinct change in the V3.asa Smriti 

rfcTS II The meaning is not quite clear. The third 

line, ho-wever, makes it clear that the progeny of Brahmins and Ksha- 
■triyas from Vaisya wives was treated alike. And hence it seems that 
the progeny of Kshatriva wives from Brahmins was treated not as Mtir- 
dhavasikta but as Kshatrijm. This is ‘ no doubt ’ seemingly contradicted 
by the following further Sloka of Vyasa : jf ^ 

^ Wra: 5ffiW II But this is condi- 
tional on the man marrying first a wife of his own caste. The AuSanasa 
Smriti which is solely concerned wth this subject of mixture of caste, 
distinctly states;— ^qf^f ^ son 

born of a Kshatriya woman from a Brahmin by a legal marriage is a 
Kshatriya.” A previous Hoka mentions a new distinction which 
is worth mentioning but rvhich cannot proper]}' be understood. 

fqmr km ijqpTT 5 ^ ?rT3c5T- 

il seems that when a special rite was performed at 
the time of the marriage, the son bom of a Kshatrir'a woman from a 
Brahmin rvas called a Suvarna Brahmip. What rites and ceremonies 
-were preformed is not clear. But the professions assigned to the Suvarna 
Brahmin show him to be not a Brahmin. The next gloka in the 
Smriti gives his durties as foUorvs:— 8 t 4 ff^oFr ?- 

qif^rr l n it be taken that 

this Smriti reflects the latest phase of mixed marriages. And according 
to it the son of a Kshatriya wife from a Brahmin was generally a Ksha- 
triya-, and naturally -the son of a Vaigya -wife from a Itshatriya was a 
ya.is.yn, as e.-tpressly stated in the Hoka ^fSrf^rSSr 

:f?T^J 1 fl sfitcT S3WT ^ II 
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Tim jn.irri.ii;!' <1 .i lnv.i'r <;l;iss woman lo a liiglicr class male was 
gont'tally a hixorv ani) Bi.ilitniiis unless thc\’ were very learned men or 
great nti'n'ri'. nm t '.'Ti Iv Rave got Kshalriya wives, 

1 ii'- m.’.ui.u'.c <'i K'vli.it 1 1 y.i with a Vaisva wife was, however, not un- 
(',1111111(10. Inf.Ki, tie till'- jirc'crihcd by tin’ Vy."ts.n Smriti "that after 
lit It 111,11 r vin;; .i •'< one's own c.i^te one may for pleasure marry a 
lower (,v!e wile 1 gtneially observed amoiii; the Jvshalriyas. Their 
:ii'>; wile \\ ,c. alw..'. ■ .1 !\-.li.Utiy.i but the second was generally a Vaisya 
NNoinan. 1 w,\'- t' l t in l.vipnr th.it the practice ted to the second %vifc 
bfiiij; c.'.nKl (.bij.';:. ^-the w.e. generally from the he.ilthy and strong J 5 t or 
Ce.ij.i! I'.i'l'- and '.la ■ :n.i_\ be f.iken from this very f.iet to represent the 
I'-.il \'.',i v.e in Ir.di.i tc \( horn wa-, entnisted the lirishi and the gorak- 
diva ('( ‘ila ( laiiiir-,' 



CHAPTER III. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

“ In India ” says one Arab traveller of tlie loth century 
" there are forty- two religions. ” Perhaps the word forty-two 
signifies only many. Al-Idrisi of the nth century A.D. gives 
more details. “ Among the principal nations of India there 
are forty-two sects. Some recognize the exislence of a Creator 
but not of Prophets, while others deny the existence of both. 
Some acknowledge the intercessory powers of graven stones and 
others worship holy stones on which butter arvi oil is poured. 
Some pay adoration to fire and cast themselves into, flames. 
Others adore the sun and consider it the creator and director 
of the world. Some worship trees ; others pay adoration to 
serpents, which they keep in stables and feed, and consider this 
to be meritorious. Lastly, there are some ^vl^o give themselves 
no trouble about any kind of devotion and deny everything.” 
Such is the description of the religious state of the country given 
by Arab travellers who were the staunchest believers in one 
God and the severest unbelievers in idol w'orship. 

It was natural for the Arabs to believe that there were many 
religions in India. Buc they all constituted the different 
modes of worship recognized by the one great religion which 
has been given the name of Hinduism. We must, therefore, say 
that the Arabs were wrongly impressed; for, there W'as no con- 
flict or opposition in any of the difierent modes of worsliip enu- 
merated above. Strangely enough, it can be said of this time 
than of any other time past or future that India v^as universally 
under one religion. Different gods such as Siva, Vishnu, Aditya, 
Devi and Ganesha v/ere indeed worshipped, indeed even some 
trees and animals ; yet all these kinds of worship v/ere phases 
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■of one religion and had no ill-feeling or animosity among them- 
selves. And the Vedic religion was considered supreme above 
all these and was supposed to sanction and countenance all these 
different worships. As a matter of fact, therefore, there was 
one religion in India at this time. For Buddhism had been 
supplanted and had vanished from the land except in Magadha, 
Jainism was yet a small religion and had not yet made exten- 
sive conquests though it was slowly spreading in the south. 
Hinduism flourished throughout the land and recognized every 
worship from the Agni worship of the Vedas down to the womhip 
of stones and trees but specially of the five deities of modem 
Hinduism. 

The Purams now were re-edited and amplified and were devoted 
to the praise of some one of tlie five gods. Si\'a, however, was 
a favourite deity %vith the rising kingly families ; though as in 
olden times the son might change his deity and be a devotee 
of Vishnu or the Sun. The genealogy of the Pratihara emperors 
as given in their documents clearly brings this out and shows 
that the favourite deity changes almost at ever}? step in the 
pedigree. Wiile the first is Panama Vaishuava, the next is 
Panama Maheshvara and the third is Bhagavati-Bhakta and the 
fourth is Panama Aditya-Bhakta. It seems certain from this 
that there was no sectarian jealousy yet, between the devotees of 
the different gods and consequently among the gods themselves. 

The kings and their queens, their ministers and their rich sub- 
jects delighted in building temples to their favourite deities. Such 
temples must have arisen over the whole countr}? and the pre- 
sents brought to these temples gradual!}? accumulated riches in 
them which excited the cupidity of foreigners. Nay, even the 
Arabs of Multan allowed the worship of the famous Sun-god 
there for greed of the presents which the worship constantly 
brought from worshippers from over the whole of India. The 
Sun temple of Multan was famous and it is interesting to note 
that the powerful Pratihara emperors of Kanauj could have 
very easily taken Multan which was, so to speak, an abutment 
on their territory, had it not been for the bigotry of the Hindus. 
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The Arabs when opposed by greater numbers, it is recorded hy 
Arzh writers, "threatened to break the idol and the Hindus 
retired.” This speaks of the great reverence in which the idol 
of the Sun at Multan was held by the people of India. 

The whole country w.as covered over v/ith temples and idols. 
In fact, both .'’i-rvan and non-Aryan civilizations had joined 
hands in evolving this idolatrv-. Siva, V!.shnu and Aditya 
were Aryan deities and Ganapati and Sakti or Bhagawati tvere 
probabh’ non-Aiyan deities. To these v/erc added the worship 
of unajuth stones, trees and serpents. And the idolatry was 
rampant not only among the Aryans but the ron-Aiyans down 
to the lowest strata or society. It is strange that the Hindus 
wdth their high philosophic minds did not penetrate to the essence 
of the principle of idol-worship which is allov.'ed by Hinduism. 
As just stated, they believed in the inlierent power of stones 
and trees and idols to do good or to do mischief. As stated in 
our Vol. I p. 102 an idol is after all an image of the highest 
Original and there can be no more absurd superstition than a 
belief in the supernatural power of idols, irrespective of man's 
devotion or high spiritual elevation. Hie deity is not in the 
idols but in man's own head and heart and an idol cannot effect 
wonders by itself. Idolatrt' is permitted in Hinduism on the 
principle that the idols help in the concentration of the devo- 
tional mind towards God. In fact, the ceremony of Pranapra- 
iishiha by Vedic mantras is necessary for the invocation 
of the deity in the image. There is also a ceremony of Prana- 
visarjana and by appropriate Vedic hymns the deiri/ invoked 
may be sent back. It really strikes us, livng as vte do in this 
different age, as pitiable ignorance of the Hindus of tbo.se days 
that they should have returned without seizing JIultan for the 
fear that the idol of the Sun would be broken by the Moslems. 
The Hindus could have asked the priests of the idol to make 
Prana- visarjana by appropriate niantra.s and. then the image 
would not have been more than an ordinary stone or an ordinary 
block of wood. Aiter conquering Multan and driving away 
the Moslems, a new idol could have been made and installed 
with the due ceremony of Pnanapratishtha. Such ignorant feel- 
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-ings, however, con^inlleJ to increase and how advantage of them 
was taken by the idol-breakers we shall have to relate at length 
in our third volume. 

It is not necessary to mention all the famous idols of India of 
tliis datL The Skanda Purana, Nagara-kliand, chapter 107, gives 
a list of 68 hamous temples of the great god Siva all over India 
including those of Nepal and Kalanjar, Prabhasa and Ujjain. 
There were many Vishnu temples also and the Sun-temple of 
]\Iultan ; the temple of Jwalamukhi Devi in the Kangra valley 
and the Vindhyavasini at Ghazipur. Benares was the most 
sacred spot vdth the temple of Vishvanatha ; (strangely enough, 
the Skanda Purana list does not give this name for the Bena- 
res idol but merely calls it Mahadeva). 

The worship of these different deities developed new rules 
and rituals and new philosophies and these were embodied in 
what were called Agaraas which graduallj- assumed precedence 
even over the Vedic rules and ritual. The growth of Agamas 
probabl}' led in future years to the ri\'alrc between the different 
worships which so disfigures them in later centuries. The Siva- 
gama was most studied at this time and its professors were most 
respected as inscriptions testify. These professors were usually 
Sudra ascetics. The hlindu mind, both Aryan and non-Aryan, 
is peculiarh’ susceptible to the feeling of arimiration for asce- 
ticism. Where thousands run after the pleasures of life, the few 
who inflict upon themselves untold sufferings onl}' for the sake 
of their merit are admired in India very liighly. It is perhaps 
a cjmical observation to make that the admiration of the people 
keeps up asceticism in India more than the real belief in the un- 
seen merit of it. For, we actually find that in the present age 
when new enlightenment has permeated the Hindu mind, pie 
admimtion for asceticism has sensibly dechned and the number 
of ascetics too, along ivith it. Whatever that may be, Tapas and 
San3'asa have alwaj^s held a foremost place in the Hindu mind 
and Jainism and Buddliism too made Tapas and Sanyasa their 
own but respectively. In the matter of Tapas and Sanj'asa the 
Aryans first tried to keep the non-Arjvans out of them and the 
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Sudras were not allowed to perform austerities or to become 
Sanyasis. But the triumph of Buddhism and Jainism made the. 
way easy for them. After the supplanting of Buddhism,' Hin- 
dusim did not apparently stop them. The Vedid Tapas and 
Sanyasa were indeed prohibited, but those prescribed by the 
Agamas of the different deities were now freely open to them. 
The devotees of §iva especially were probably generally non-Ar- 
yans and they lived in mathas built for them and performed aus- 
terities of various kinds. In fact, in the matter of physical suffer- 
ing the non- Aryan Sudra could easily beat the Aryan Brahmin 
bred in a more delicate way. Tliese Tapasvis, therefore, multi-, 
plied and filled the land. They could be met with in cities and 
towns as well as in jungles. Sulaiman, the Arab traveller, men- 
tions an ascetic who stood facing the Sun in the market of 
Multan for sixteen years in the same position without being 
‘melted by the heat.’ He describes the jungle ascetics in this 
manner. "In India there are persons who according to their 
profession wander in tlie woods and mountains and rarely com- , 
municate with the rest of the mankind. Sometimes they have 
nothing to eat but herbs and fruits of the forest. Some of them 
go about naked” ( Elliot I ). 

These tapasvis were ranged into different sects according to 
the Agamas they followed. The Agamas, at least the Pancha- 
ratra Agama, is as old as the Mahabharata. But their growth 
and their greater sanctity belongs probably to this age. There 
was the Sivagama and the Sauragama also and the Vinayaka 
Agama and the Devi Agama while the 'Vaishnava Agama deve- 
loped out of the Pancharatra. It is necessary to study these 
different Agamas to ascertain their age and their relative im- 
portance. But the subject is vast and we leave it here with- 
out going into further details. 

The Vedic house-holder, sacrificing morning and evening to 
the house-hold fire, was still alive though his number was de- 
clining. The Brahmins and the Kshatriyas alone seem to have 
kept up this worship and we do find in Sulaiman 's description the 
worship mentioned. Agnihotra,. however, was too troublesome 
to be long practised and the worship of the holy stones represent- 
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iiig Siva and \'isliiin wliicli £;radu:illy was now introduced into 
almost every liousohnld left the other worship neglected. The 
hater .Sinriiis still speak of the liouse-holdcr sacrificing in fire 
and the Kalivarjya jirohibition which finally stopped Agnihotra 
belongs to the third sub-period. 

Indeed, tin: sacrifice to fire willi inanimate offerings had 

still the reverence and the sanctity which belonged to it from of 

old. If veil the kings performed such sacrifices when solemn acts 

were to be j'erformed. We find from inscrijitions of this period 

that the kings often made the gi..nt of a village with the cere- 

✓ 

monies of bathing, worshipping Sive. and sacrificing to the liolj' 
fire. Strangely enough, when such gr.ants arc made to Jain 
temples, even then the cionor king goes through these Vcdic 
formalities. They were inoked upon even by the Jains as use- 
ful in giving a greater binding force. Vedic religion thus was 
the religion of the Hindus at least in profession and was respect- 
ed. The practices of itlolatry under the different Agarrias, 
however, won' in greater \ngne .uid even the Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas followed the genend trend. The performance of 
tlie daily ablutions and of Sandhja was probably still continued 
while Sr.addlias and other Vedic religious ceremonies were 
respectfully iierfonned as liefore, with the difference that flesh 
was no longer ser\'ed at ^riiddhas or served only at the houses 
of Khsatriyas. 

The Arabs were struck witli the firm belief of the Hindus in 
metemp.sychosis. In fact, this creed is peculiar to the Hindus 
and the wonder is that it has remained unsliaken throughout 
all the changes in philosophical thought. That tlie soul is 
everlasting and that it migrates from bod}' to bod3g even a vege- 
table bodj-, has been believed in hy the Vcdic Arj’as, the Bud- 
dhists, the Jainas and the Hindus ton, whatever be the philoso- 
phical system ihey adhere to. Dvaita or Advaita ; and both the 
orthodox and the unorthodox, the Hindus and the Buddhists 
have utilised their belief in mctcmpsj'chosis to inculcate high 
principles of morality. The jiunishment for sin and the rew’ard 
for merits were sure to overtake the soul in tlie next life if not 
in this and this fear, it cannot but be said to the credit of it, 
made the Hindu society moral, even more moral than other 
26 
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societies in the -vorld. We have already quoted the testimony 
of x^rab writers which goes to prove the honesty, justice and 
truthftulness oi che Hindus which made it so pleasant to deal 
with them. 

The genar.iai;y of the people abstained from drink. The 
Brahmins were retal abstainers and it is indeed creditable to- 
Brahmins that ::io7 were total abstainers from the most ancient 
times and wiih cha rest of the world was immersed in drink.. 
The Idngly f.i li'/ too abstained totally from drink, from the 
evidence of th ; Vrab travellers supported by the known exam- 
ple of the G'X id 1:3 of Mevvad. This is indeed still more credita- 
ble that bein ; d iced at the head of power the kings abstained 
from drink to.,iiy. Such self-abnegation in power is rarely 
witnessed in ii; ;ory. The ordinary Kshatriyas were temperate 
in drink ani ' nk three cups of wine onl}^ ! ! The Vaisyas 
were prob.abl / r > :..il abstainers. The religious precept of the 
Smritis is thi. d'lhmins, Kshatriyas and VaiSyas should not 
drink liquor ( ^ grf ) . But the 

heinous sin >- nthapataka of Surapana (liquor-drinking), 
was prescribe 1 for the Brahmin only ( §?:r mUdfidrn), 
and was visit el with the most drastic punishment. SudraS' 
and others dr .uk for we have evidence in inscriptions that 
liquor was manufactured and was a good source of revenue.. 
But the example of the higher classes must have acted bene- 
ficially on the people generail}' and hence the drink habit in 
India was witiin reasonable bounds. 

With regard to flesh-eating, the state of things was perhaps 
contrary to thi above. The Vaisyas and many Sudras who 
had been B.il.l lists had abjured flesh; and many Brahmins 
and Kshatriy.ai inder the influence of the revived doctrine of 
Ahimsa. Bus tUe Vedic religion did not generally prohibit flesh 
though it did certain kinds of it ; and the performance of Srad- 
dhas which was .> principal part of that religion and which under' 
revived Vedic felling of Hinduism were again performed with 
great respect (the Buddhists and the Jainas had derided 
Shraddhas) required the preparation of flesh-food for the propiti- 
ation of the piirh (manes). Sraddhas were, therefore, the oppor- 
tunities when flesh was required to be eaten. A Srariti text 
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have seen that the Guhilots, the Chahamanas, the Rashtrakntas 
were Siva worshippers. The Chavadas were also Siva worship- 
pers though Jains believe that they were Mlowers of their 
religion. The Paramaras, the Haihayas and the Chandellas 
were also worshippers of Siva and have left stupendous Siva 
temples which still excite admiration. The Palas of Bengal 
were known as Buddhists but they also built temples to Siva. 
Thejfmperial Pratiharas alone are described as sometimes Para- 
ma Saivas and Parama Vaishnavas and even Parama Bhagavatl 
Bhaktas. Thus almost all the Rajput kingly families were wor- 
shippers of ^iva. Is Siva worship more congenial to valour 
and the spirit of independence ? It seems to be so. Siva -wor- 
ship compared with other worships seems to make people war- 
like and stubborn. 

It would, indeed, be invidious to enter into the relative'effects 
of the different systems of belief or worship comprized 
under Hinduism. It would, however, be necessary to re- 
mark that §iva worship, absurd and even repulsive in its adora- 
tion of the linga, has been from ancient times connected with 
the highest religious philosophy, the Svetaivatara Upanishad 
identifying Siva with Parabrahma. Consequently when the 
Hindus worship the god in its linga form, they never are 
conscious of any idea but of the deity being the highest god. 
Siva woship originally in the Linga form was probably a non- 
Aryan worship ; but the Aryans soon identified the god with 
the god Rudra of the Vedas and the Upanishads raised it to the 
position of the highest Parabrahma. It is no wonder thus that 
Siva worship was and is mere prevalent than any other worship. 
There was already, in the days of the Mahabharata and the 
Vedantasutra, a system of philosophy connected with the v/or- 
ship of Pa^upati. When Lakulisa whose Saiva philosophy seems 
to have been popular at this time flourished and preached we 
do not know. Sankara has refuted his doctrines ; but we do 
not find it on, the wane at this time, Sankara for liimself was a real 
Vedantin and advocated all worships equally, though he refuted 
their special doctrines. But probably in response to the general 
sentiment, he appears to have worshipped the linga, a practice , 
which his successors still follow. It is, hence, we believe, that 
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^inkara's philosophy which was preached in the beginning of the 
ninth century had little infiucncc on the prevalence of §iva wor- 
ship. As to Kuinarila he was soon forgotten for he advocated 
Vcdic sacrifices only. Yet he too in the sphere of the establish- 
ment of modern Hinduism had effected a great deal. It is necessar}' 
that our history should contain a short sketch of the life and 
preachint: of Ixith. Kumarila and Sankara, and though the mate- 
rials arc ndl very reliable, we treat tliis subject in the next 
chapter on the life and teaching of these great philosophers, 
of the Mediaeval Hindu age. 



CHAPTER IV. 


kumArila and Iankara. 

A history of Meai?f;vfd Hindu India cannot be complete with- 
out a life of Kumarila and a life of &.rtkara, the tw'O great in- 
tellectual luminaries of the age who in fact laid the foundations 
and reared the superstnicture respectively of modern Hinduism. 
Unfortunately v/e. know so little about them that there is in fact 
nothing which can be said with certainty about their lives. 
Indeed even the fact is itself not undisputed that they belonged 
to this period since some place them in the centuries preceding 
the Chiristian era. We are, however, tolerably certain that they 
must have lived after Hiouen Tsang who makes no mention of 
them, and whose success as the most formidable exponent of 
Buddhism could not have happened after them. To add to the 
difficulty again they do not utter a word in their numerous 
writings about tliemselves ; nor do they refer to any extent, cir- 
cumstances, or political entity of their time, so fully engrossed 
are they with the exposition of the respective doctrines of 
Jaimini and Badarayana, in other words, of the Pnrva and 
Uttara Mimansa philosophies. Lastly, strangely engough, in 
spite of the fact that their writings and their labours wrought 
great changes in the ideas and feelings of the people yet no 
inscription, so far as we know, makes any mention of them, or 
their great triumphs in philosophical discussions during the 
tours which they are said to have, and wliich they most certainly 
must have, made throughout India. Handicapped as thus we 
at*e we will stiU make an attempt to place a few’ facts about 
their lives and their work before the curiotis reader from proba- 
bilities, from their v/ritings and from traditions given in later, 
v/orks, most of which, however, are unreliable as history. 

To commence with Kumarila then, his greatest achievement 
was that he established the sanctity of the Vedas and the efficacy 
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•of Vedic ritup.l, both of which were denied by 
fact, he destroj'cd Buddhism in India by his ])! 
ings. Even the Vcdantists who subsequently t 
'S mkara admit this, for the Sahkaradigvijaya so. 
wlicn he met Kumarila, as lie \va.s .about to bf 


ihiddliism. In 
i'jsophical writ- 
: iunphed under 
s that Sankara, 
a himself on a 


ptuc, said " I know you are Guha or the god ‘ ' rtike5'a incar- 
nated on earth for the purpose of destroj'dng the bnddhists who 
had opposed the religion of the Vedas F'awe is a little 

sting even here by the Vedantist a.uthor^ tor he hints 
that a.s S'.hkrwa was ?.n inca.rnation of S the fethcr 


of Guha, he could hence easily conquer tl'o followers of 
Kumarila. One fact is, however, prominent from his verse. It 
is that it was Kumarila who finally conquered ;he Buddhists 
and not Safika.ra ;is many suppose. As Harsha s rule wa.s 
the last triumpli of declining Buddhism, naturcaty the date of 
Kumarila falls about 50 years .after Harsha and he is properly 


placed by most scholars about 700 A.D. 

We may take this as the date of Kumarila burning himself 
on a pyre. We may take support in proof of th s date the fact 
mentioned in our first volume that S. P. Pauo'i iieiieved from 
the colophon in a manuscript of Uttararama.ciia’ a tha.t Kuma- 
rila was the teacher of Bliavabhuti who, as tlic imngini sa\s, 
was a poet a,t the court of Ya-^ovarman of Ka-nanj v asovarman s 
date falls about 700 A.D., a.nd hence Kumarila i.-ust have lived 
before this period and died about 700 A.D. d meeting of 
Sankara and Kumarila is a myth like the mce’Tu:: of Kalidasa 
and Bhavabhuti, or the supposed fight between V.krama a.nd 


Satavahana. 

Having a.pproximatcIy settled Kumarila. s ca,u; we vdl spec.k 
about liis place of birth or at least his countr}'. K 'S said some- 
where that he was an Assamese and some bencx’c him to be a 
Dravida Brahmin. It seems to ns that he was a les dent of the 
middle country’ or of Aryavarta proper like Bane v hose uncles, 
as related by him in the Harshacharita, were pjer.: students of 
-Mimansa. For he speaks in the Tantravartika vwh g reat respect 
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of Aryavarta *and treats people outside as mlechha which he- 
would not have done if had been an Assamese or a Dravida. Ha 
tries, no doubt, to show in one place that Dravida wordsare de- 
rived from Sanskrit such as ehor meaning corked rice, iaiar road, 
or vair belly, yet this may have been owing to his com- 
munion with Dravida pandits. He certainly seems to have tra- 
velled much and known many languages. But if he had been 
a Dravida himself, he would not have treated tlie Dravida lan- 
guage as non-Aryan. We know that Dravida and Kanarese 
pandits of the time attempted to prove that these languages were 
derived from Sanskrit. But Kumarila does not believe in it 
from this passage in the Tantravartika (p. 157). 

The non- Aryan languages which he mentions here are Parasika, 
Barbara, Yavana and Romaka, exactly the languages which we 
have noticed in a note in Vol. I p. 354 wliich also supports the 
theory that' Kumarila belonged to the 8th century. The Greek. 
and Roman languages could not have been spoken in 
India later. It seems that during Buddhistic times, Buddhists, 
from different countries beyond India came to India to study 
Buddhism or to visit holy places like Hiouen Tsang and hence 
people had occasion to speak here these languages. Kumarila 
indeed mentiones even interpreters or Dvaibhashikas as he calls 
them He mentions the word 

Pllu as meaning in Sanskrit a particular tree and in Mlechha. 
language- an elephant ( I mr 

)• Now the v'ord Phila in Perrian 
really means an elephant. It seems, therefore, that Per- 
sian was really spoken and understood in India at that 
time*. We are thus led to believe in the truth of the 
tradition that Kumainla studied Buddhism under Buddhist 
masters themselves and thus came into contact with many and 
diverse foreigners. Of course, there was no treachery in this, 
as the tradition would make us believe. The Buddhists were 
not an exclusive people. They were indeed willing to teach in- 
telligent Brahmin students if only they came to them. The 
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Tanks of the Buddhists were constantly filled by recruits from 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas. And lienee that KumSrila learned 
Buddhism by representing himself to be a Buddhist and thus 
practising deception ujxin his teachers need nut be believed. 
He is supposed to have burnt himself in expiation of this sin 
viz. of deceiving his teachers. His manner of death was the usual 
manner of self-immolution with old devout Hindus of the time 
as we have already slated ; and there was nothing strange in it 
when the practice of that age is considered. In later times, of 
course, this way of putting an end to one's own life became 
obsolete and people invented some explanation for this seemingly 
strange act of Kumarila.* 

There is good rc.ason to believe that KumSrila was not a 
Dakshinatya which was then the word used for a Maharashtra. 
For, he derides in a way the Mahiirashtra. practice of man^'- 
ing one’s own maternal unclcs's daughter. That this unorthodox 
practice belonged to Maharashtra is most certain. Nay, it 
comes from the Chandravansi Yudavas themselves whose 
descendants the Marathas are. But if Kumarila had been a 
Maharashtra, he would not have railed a: the practice though 
he might have mentioned it. He would not have used the word 

in the line (p. 129 ditto). 

There is another observation which marlcs him as a Northern 
Central Indian man. The observation f?" 

TRTHr shows that he looks upon female dress as consisting ordi- 
narily of the nether piece of cloth and of tlic upper one. Now 
the Deccan or more southern women alwa5-s used and now use 
one long piece of cloth onl)- which serves the purposes of both. 

Lastl}’, he belongs to a state of society wherein Brahmins 
freely and vdllingly ate flesh. The remark §^^1% 

I OTtpir: || . “ Brahmins 

arc glad when they get a sacrifice where animals are killed, 
while tlie same enrages and pains the Buddhists ” shows 

• It is curious to note that the instances of mlechha words in use in 
Sanskrit given by S'abara and also by Kumarila are piha (cuckoo), v.em 
(half), tatnarasa (a lotus) and sala (a wooden pot). We recognise uem or 
ttim as Persian for half but to what language do the other words belong ? 
And pika and tSmarasa seemed to be original Sanskrit words ! ! ! 

27 
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that Brahmins were then glad to get opportunities of .eating 
flesh. The Deccan and Southern Brahmins seem from Buddhist 
times to have disliked animal sacrifices, at least flesh-eating and 
hence the subsequent di\dsion of Brahmins into northern and 
southern or rather flesh-eaters and flesh-abstainers. Kumarila 
seems to have belonged to the former class. 

These are the few straws which we ha\ e gatliered in the sea of 
disquisition on Mimansa topics written by Kumarila in wiiich 
a historian vainly seeks for some personal remarks or a remark 
that throws light on the social or political condition of the time. . 
We will close with the one political obseiwation which .we' came 
across. The question is being discussed whether the word 
Raja in the S.Tici dictum Raja kajasu} ena '^‘ajeta means a Kslia- 
triya king only or any king facto. Of coui-se, the reply is that 
the provision applies to a Kshatr.ja king only as Kshatriyas 
alone have a right to rule. Kumarda sa3s that the doubt ar.ses 
from the fact that all the four castes are seen ruling in dlflerent 
kingdoms. risR Wi: p 7 o?f ). q# 

"are seen" is in the present tense and tins shows that Kumarila 
lived in times when kingdoms were actually ruled by kings be- 
longing to aJl castes. Kow we can describe such a time. Up to 
the days of the Kandas the old rule obtained viz., tliat Kshatnyas 
alone should rule. Chandragupta was tlie first to break tlirough 
this custom and hence the remark of the Furanas 
^ IF* From 300 B.C. up to Harsha and his immediate successors 
kings belonged to dit erse castes. \Ve know from Hiuen Tsang 
that in his daj'S Harsha was a king, there were Kshatriya 

kings in Bhinmal, Vaiablii, Maharaslnra and Kanchi ; BnJx- 
min kings in Ujjain, Cliichi-o, and Mabe§t'arapura and a Sudra 
king in Sind. \\ c aiso find that from the da}s of Bappa kawal 
and other Rajput new' d3 nasty founcei-s, the old rule was re- 
vived and Rajputs alone were tliought competent to rule. In 
the second sub-period of our history we find Rajputs alone 
ruling every where. , Perhaps tins Mimansa controversy itself ■ 
led to the assertion of tius right by the Rajputs. The fact 
is noted b}' even Arab travellers. It seems, therefore, clear tliat 
KumaCxla must have lived at least before 750 i.e.,6^0 to 750, as 
we have already supposed. He may have lived at an earlier 
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period when even mlechhas ruled in India. But he does not 
mention such rulers. Indeed, our point here is that he could 
not have lived later. That he could not have lived before 
Hiouen Tsang we have already shown. 

There is a further interesting remark of Kumarila here in 
which he differs from or explains away the Bhashya and which 
we have not been able to understand, § ibara remarks on this 
point; _ ?r5 

‘‘ The Andhras use the word king even with respect to a Ksha- 
trij'a who does not rule.” Now Kumarila obsen’^es here 
?TriTr=#frr.wf^l^ 7 Tr 5 t 7 W'^‘i=tnJl^‘'The Bhashyakara speaks of the 
Andhras here a.s they are the same vith Dakshinat5^as ”. Now 
this probably means that in Rumania's time it was the custom 
vuth the Daksliinat^'as i. a., Maliarashtras to use the word Raja 
vith respect to a Kshatriya who is not raling; and that he thinks 
that S’.bara has spoken of the Andhras inadvertently when he 
should have spoken of theDakshinatyas. It is, indeed, difficult to 
know what the practice was in Maharashtra and what in Andhra 
in the days of §',bara and those of Kumarila. In the latter 
country we know that there were Yavana kings at this time. 

Such, then, is the little that can be or has been gathered by 
us from Kumarila’s Tantravartika alone. It is possible th?.t an 
industrious perusal of all liis works might yield some more in- 
formation. But the patience required is so great tha.t the task 
is almost prohibitive. So far then we have been able to show 
that Kumarila must have worked from about 650 to 700 A.D. 
It is not possible to hold that he might have flourished in the 
second century B.C. for he quotes a verse from Kalidasa himself 
^rlt f? (p. 133). Even 

if Kaidasa be held to belong to 57 B.C. , Kumarila can 
not go to the second centur}' B. C. Kum.arila belonged- to 
the middle country or Aryavarta. He studied Buddhism 
under Buddhist teachers. He had an acquaintance with seve- 
ral non-Ar3'an languages, Indian and foreign. He wa.s a great 
dialectician and his greatest achievement was that be conquered 
the Buddhists in controvers}’^ and established the sh?.ken belief 
in the revelation of the Vedas. In very old age, he probably 
burned himself on a pyre as a religious meritorious act. 
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Between KumSrila and Ankara there must be supposed a 
pretty long period, a hundred years at least, to have elapsed. 
The greater renown and the greater success achieved by Ankara 
was due to the fact that he appealed to some of the most pres- 
sing demands of the people. To be in union with the most 
absorbing sentiment of the time is the usual key to the success 
and highest popularity of new leaders of thought. Sankara 
is often said by his opponents to be a Prachhanna Bauddha ; 
i.c., a Buddhist in disguise. This is probably said in reference 
to the Mayavada preached by him which was somewhat like 
the Vijhanavada or Nihilism of the Buddhists. 'Wliatever 
may be said of his philosophical views, in two points, we think, 
Sankara responded to the returned Buddistic feelings of the 
people. The Mimansa doctrines of Kumarila, no doubt, 
triumphed but they could not entirely remove the sentiment of the 
people against animal sacrifices ; nor suppress the tendencies . of 
the people towards Sanyasa or renunciation of the world ; a 
tendency which had characterised the- Indian Aryans from the 
Upanishad times i.e., for at least three thousand years. Kuma- 
rila established the revealed character of the Vedas; but at 
the same time his philosophy was entirel)^ antagonistic to San- 
ySsa and his method of worship was by Agnihotra and animal 
sacrifices. To a Karmatha the sacred fire was everything. A 
Sanyasi was a nuisance, a sight offensive to him. It was, therefore, 
impossible that the popular sentiment should not return again 
in favour of Sanyasa. It was impossible that people should 
again generally take to Agnihotra giving up their usual Puranic 
deities viz,, §'.va, Vishnu and Aditya and even Devi and Ganesha. 
The rebound of feeling against animal sacrifice was still greater, 
as Ahimsa was a doctrine which had been preached even by 
Aryanism or Vedantism before it was taken up by Buddhism 
and Jainism. And especially among those people who had. 
given up flesh-eating, the doctrines of Kumarila could not have 
been popular. And a preacher arose from among such people 
viz,, the Brahmins of the south who had given up flesh-eating 
for centuries before, a preacher of remarkable power of contro- 
versy and graceful diction and of great common sense, and politi- 
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cal shrewdness who preached a new doctrine based on the Vedas 
themselves and the old Vedanta sutras and who thus appealed 
to the people stronglj^ because he advocated Sanyasa and de- 
precated Agnihotra and animal sacrifices, who further, though 
he did not give it the highest place, sanctioned the worship of 
idols, of §iva and Vishnu, Aditya and Devi. This is the way in 
which Ankara may be said to have remved Biiddliism except 
its doctrine repugnant to Aryan feeling viz., denial of the sanc- 
tit}' of the Vedas and denial of caste distinctions. Sankara 
may be said to ha,ve tlius raised the whole super-structure 
of modern Hindustan on the foundations of the Veda laid by 
Kumarila. This is the reason why a pandit of the south gained 
renown and why he may be called in a sense a Buddliist in 
disguise. 

The date of Sankara and his native place are more certain 
than those of Kumarila. He is generally believed to have be- 
longed to Kerala or Malabar and he was bom in a family of 
Nambudri Bralamins. His birth-place is said to be Kaladi where 
a great temple has recently been raised to his memor}\ The 
date of his birth is traditionally given as ^aka 710 or 788 A.D. 
and this is extremely probable as his sphere of activity falls 
about a hundred years after the death of Kumarila. Some 
place both Kumarila and S,.hkara in centuries preceding the 
Christian era and even carry them to about the 5th century 
B. C. taking Buddha himself again several centuries before his 
accepted date. We think all such theories upset the course of 
Indian history already settled \rith tolerable certainty, the 
sheet-anchor being Chandragupta’s date fixed in conformity 
with Greek history at about 312 B. C. We shall, therefore, not 
trj' to refute such theories at any length and content ourselves 
wth making the above observation. 

The details- of his life giVen in the several digvijayas may be 
taken to be generally historical. Having lost his father in early 
life, he was fondly brought up by his mother. Owing to his 
phenomenal intelligence, he mastered the Vedas and the Vedic 
literature even in his bo5'hood. The mother then began as 
usual to form plans of marrying him. But Ankara being with- 
out a father to check him, had alread}^ formed his ovm plan of 
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leading a life of §any5sa. Perhaps, he had already vivid glimp- 
ses of his mission in life viz., that of establishing §".nyasa against 
the doctrines of the Mimansa philosophers. His extraordinary 
plan of roving about as a Sanyasi shattered to pieces the fond 
mother's simple plain ideal of a household life with grand-children 
moving about and she was sorely grieved; but ^ .hkara eventually 
succeeded in inducing his mother to give him permission to be 
a Sanyasi; and promising to return to his native place when his 
mother would call him, he set out on his first journey in his 
itinerant life. 

In the Vindhya region he found a teacher to his heart’s satis- 
faction and he received regular ordination as a Sanyasi from 
Govinda Guru who was himself a disciple of a famous teacher 
viz., Gaudapada who has left a commentary on the §ankhya 
Karika. Having for some years studied under Govinda Guru, 
Sankara went to Benares, the most prominent seat of learning in 
India and the accepted touch-stone of aU new doctrines from 
ancient days-even from the days of Buddha. There, in Benares, 
§ .nkara published his new doctrine of Vedanta and convinced 
the Pandits of Benares of its truth. Ho wrote, it is said, his 
commentaries on the Prasthanatrayi there and this has become 
traditional with later teachers viz., to write commentaries on the 
ten Upanishads, the Bhagvadgita and the Vedanta Sutras of 
Badarayana. He also composed several minor works and 
poems. The literary e.xcellence of nkara 's Avritings has been 
recognised by all, even Western scholars and his Bhash 5 ^a on 
the Vedanta Sutras stands supreme as a high specimen of both 
literary finish and polemic power. 

Having reduced his doctrines to writing and established the 
truth of his views among the Pandits of Benares, he left Benares 
on an extended tour throughout India. The account of his 
controversies is not all historical, but the one he had wth 
Mandana Mi§ra, the renowned teacher of Mimansa must be taken 
to be a fact. For, the latter was eventually defeated, his own 
wife being represented as the umpire between the two ; and a> 
the wager was, he became a Sanyasi himself and a disciple of 
Sankara. He was, as Sanyasi, named Sureshvarachar 3 -a and he 
is mentioned as. the first successor of §ankaracharya on the, 
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gaddi of the math he founded at ^fingeri. He, in fact, is the 
St. Peter of India’s popes. §j-.hkara is said to , have visited 
Ujjain which was also then a seat of learning in India and van- 
quished in argument a PSsupatacharya, Ujjain being a famous 
holy place distinguished for worship of Mah^Sla. &.hkara is 
said to have also visited Assam which again is represented as a 
seat of learning. He, of course, visited Kashmir which has all 
along been famous for the learning of its pandits. And he is 
said to have opened the forbidden gate of the temple of farads 
which he alone could do who would defy the whole world of 
Pandits. Sankara is, of course, represented as having defeated all 
his adversaries. He finally went on a pilgrimage to BadarikS- 
§rama in the Himalayas and established a math there also. 

We have already said that Sankara was a man of remarkable 
common sense and great political tact. Moreover, his equable 
temper and love for all without any undue favour, his saimiva 
buddhi, in short, properly secured to him the respect of all shades 
of opinion in the countiy. The title Jagadguru- given to him 
was properly bestowed on him and he was rightly looked upon as 
a teacher of the whole world so much so that the word §;,hka- 
raohan-a has now become a common noun meaning pop’e 
or head priest of any sect. Thus they speak even of a Jain 
§ .fikarachaiya. He saw that for the permanent preaching of 
his doctrine and for its continued hold over the whole country, 
certain premanent institutions were necessary and he founded 
four sees in the four directions in India, sees which still carry 
his apostolic succession down to this day. The chief of them is 
the &jngeri math in the south of India founded in the country 
of his birth. The other three are the sees of Dwarka in the 
west, Puri in the east and Bada.ri Kedara in the north. 

Sankara, it is said, carried out his promise to revisit his mother 
whenever she thought it imperatively necessary. When she 
fell ill she called for him and Sankara came and was present at 
her deatli-bed. Carried by filial love, he desired .to perform her 
funeral obsequies himself though, he as a San5^asi could not do 
so. His relatives opposed him in his design and would not come 
to assist liim in the funeral. Sankara, therefore, had to bum his 
mother’s body in the compound of his own houM, a practice 
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which commencing from that time is still observed in Kaladi, 
his birth-place in Kerala. It is difficult to imagine that 
Sahlcara would insist upon doing a thing prohibited by the 
Sastras or that he who had conquered the whole world and 
himself would be so carried away by filial love as to do a wrong 
act. ^There must be some other explanation of this practice 
and Sankara must have burnt his deceased mother in his com- 
pound according to an already existing custom. Or the 
whole story may be a myth, the custom having arisen in times 
of Mahomeden religious oppression. 

Sankara again went on his religious tour, being an itinerent 
Sanyasi and with a purpose, a mission before him. He moved 
throughout India. As stated above, it is really strange that 
we do not possess any contemporary record referring to Sankara 
or his great work. There is one single exception, however, which 
we have already noticed in Vol. I. In the native historical 
records of Nepal there is a reference to the visit of Sankara to 
that country. It is stated he came to see whether the rules 
prescribed by a former S-.nkaracharya a thousand years before 
regarding the worship of PaSupati, the national deity of Nepal 
were duly observed. It cannot be said that this is a contem- 
porary record, but it is an old one. And it proves that Sankara 
visited Nepal's god PaSupati and made certain regulations for 
his worship. It is pertinent to remark here that the worship- 
pers of PaSupati in Nepal are from old times Maharashtra 
Brahmins ; others, it is believed, will not do. Nepal Brahmins 
are flesh-eaters and perhaps not learned in the Vedas ; %vhile 
Maharashtra Brahmins are the reverse. Whether this rule was in- 
traduced by Sankara cannot be determined though it is generally 
believed that in the temple of Kedaranatha in the Himalayas, 
supposed to be built by Sankara, the practice from his days is - 
that the worshippers must be Kerala Brahmins. This preference 
given in two places in the Himalayas to Southern Brahmins may 
be solely attributed to &nkara, for Brahmins learned in the 
Vedas and proficient in §iva worship could have been obtained 
in those days without difficulty in the north, though in 
later centuries under Mahomedan oppression, most probably 
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northern Brahmins are now mostl5^ devoid of Vedic learning 
almost devoid of the knowledge of even a single Vedic Mantra. 

Sankara, it is said, in one place died at a ver)- early age, some 
say at the age of 32, while Macdonell in his histor}' of Sanskrit 
literature sa3-s “ Sankara was born in 788 A.D., he became an 
ascetic in 820 and probably lived to an advanced age.” Here 820 
is taken as the date of Sankara’s ordination b\' adding 32 to 78b. 
We do not know the autiiorit}' for this statement as also for 
tlie last statement that he lived long. He is said to have died 
at Badarikasrama and it niaj' be that he retired to that hoh' 
place in the Himalayas at the age of 32 and ever aftenvards 
remained absorbed in holy contemplation till his death, whenever 
it may have happened. 

Sankara’s reputation as a great metaphysical philosopher 
will always stand -high among the philosophers of the world. 
His jMayavada or theory of cosmic illusion is, indeed, the great- 
est stretch of human imagination to pry into the myster}' of the 
world. Vdiether this theor}’ of illusion has anything to do with" 
the political capacities of the people, whether Ankara’s up- 
holding of Sanyasa had any evil influence on the tendencies of 
the people and whether finall}' his sanctioning or at least en- 
couraging the worship of images of Puranic gods, either made 
by hand and established in temple, or nature-made in the form 
of certain small stones exlii biting certain signs such as SMagrama 
worshipped in almost every household, led to the fostering of 
superstitions of the people, we shall have to discuss in our next 
volume, though tliis is, indeed, a subject which is both delicate 
and Subtle and admits the possibilit}' of the most diverse and 
conflicting opinions. 
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NOTE. 


DATE^OF ^ANKARA. 

The various dates suggested for Sankara with their authorities 
have been given by Mr. K. K. Lele in a Marathi paf er published by him 
in " Acharya ” of 13th May 1916. He favours the date we have adopted ; 
viz., .Saka 710 or 788 A.D. which was first urged by Prof. Pathak on 
several authorities. These are i Sahkara-Mandara-Saurabha of Islla-' 
kantha, 2. Kudalagi Matha tradition ; — Kidhinagebhavanhyabde vibhave 
Sahkarodayah ” i. e., ' Sankara was born in Kali year 389.’ 3. In the 

Sringeri Pitha tradition the same date is given in a stotra. 4. This the 
chief Matha founded by Sankara is believed in the Matha to have been 
founded in the Kali year 3909 ‘ Kalyabdc nidhikhinkagni Sesha Samvat- 
sare matham Samsthapya bharatipitham &c. 5. In the traditional 
stotras of the same Matha Sankara’s entering a guha 'cave' in the Hima- 
layas is placed in Kali year 3921. 6. Kudali Matha in Shimoga, Mysore, 
gives the same dates. 

In support of these outside authorities. Prof. Pathak adduces the fol- 
lo\ving chief arguments from internal evidence, i. The Chinese traveller 
Itsing states in his travels that the famous grammarian Bhartrihari died 
in 650 A.D. Kumarila has repeated one statement of Bhartrihari ; hence 
Kumarila and, therefore, Sankara must have flourished after this date. 
2. Suresvara a pupil of Sankara in his Vartika on the Brihadaranya has 
repeated a statement of the Buddhist Dharmakirti by name. Now the 
Chinese traveller Fa-hian states that Dharmakirti was bis contemporary 
in 695 A.D. Hence Sankara and his pupil SureSvara cannot be 
taken back before 695 A. D. 3. Jain Pandit Akalankadeva flourished 
in the reign of the Rashtrakuta Dantidurga Sahasatunga of the 8th 
century A.D. Sankara refutes his opinion in his works, and there- 
fore his date must be later than that of Akalankadeva. 
4. The KSsikavriti on the sutras of Pknini was written in the 7th cen- 
tury A.D. Sankara quotes some of its sentences. All these arguments 
conclusively prove that Sankara cannot go back before 700 A.D. The 
opposite tradition of the Kamakoti Matha is not valuable as compared 
with that of Sringeri, And the manner in which the first tries to reconcile 
itself with the latter by supposing that there were two Sankaras, one before 
the Christian era and the other in the 8th century A.D., is, to say 
the least, suspicious. 
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Mr. C. V. P. Aiyar, Astronomer of Cochin, has shown that the planetary 
positions given by ^’^idya^anya at tlie time of Sankara’s birth indicate that 
date to be Saka 728 or A.D. S06 which again has been reiterated by S. V. 
VenkateSvara in a paper published in R. A. S. 1915 (Jan.) and he further 
sliows that the date of Sankara’s death must be taken' 60 years later than 
the usual one viz., A. D. 820. Both these vie%vs are according 
to our opinion not correct; for, the astronomical data given by VidySranya 
500 years after Sankara cannot be rcliabe. Moreover, when Sankara 
was born he was an unknonm person and the exact time of his birth can 
not have been marked or remembered. We know how, when a man be- 
comes celebrated, a horoscope with uchcha grahas is invented for him. 
The tradition of the Sringeri Matha about its foundation is the most re- 
liable of all. Lastl}’, that Sankara lived up to the 85th year of his age 
cannot be accepted on tlie basis of a line in a stotra supposed to have 
been composed b}’’ Sankara himself. It is likely that some one of his 
successors who are all called Sahkaracharyas like Ccesar may have com- 
posed it and spoken of himself therein as 85 years old. .\nd men of extra- 
ordinarj’ intellect and energy who finished their brilliant career at 32 
are not historically impossible in this world of ours' 


CHAPTER IV. 


POLITICAL CONDITION. 

We have explained at length in our first Volume Chapter VII 
(pp. 115-127) how the development of political ideas in the east 
and the west have been divergent and how in India the senti- 
ment of nationality never came into existence. The idea that 
the state was the people ne\-er gained root in this country al- 
though in the beginning the people not only formed the state 
but gave the name to it. The inclusion of a large aboriginal 
population as 'Sudras in the state having no or ver\' few political 
rights gradually concentrated political power in a few of the 
leading spirits among the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas and 
finally in the kingly family. And while the king, as a matter 
of fact, ] ossesses political power because of the consent of the 
people, the latter were gradually forgotten and the king’s power 
was supposed to be drawn from the favour of gods extended in 
recomp mse for performance of severe austerities in fonner lives. 
Under such a view of kingly power the sentiment of nationa- 
lity was naturally absent as also the feeling of patriotism. The 
sentiment of loyalt}' generall}^ and steadfast attachment to a 
particular kingly family are alone developed. The}? are, of 
cou rse, often cancelled by contrary? tendencies born of treason 
and ambition ; and as the people were believed to have nothing 
tj do with the choice of the king, usurpers often succeeded in 
founding new royal families by the help of treacherous officials. 
We must also remember that kingly families tend to deteriorate 
in kingly virtues and become old and rotten like every thing in 
this world and do require to be uprooted now and then. The 
founding, therefore, of new vigorous kingly families is not 
always an evil ; and such we actually find to be the case in India 
about the beginning of the 9th century A.D. The new Rajput 
families that were founded about this time were all despotic 
kingly families and did maintain themselves in power not 
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by the consent of the pco])le but by Iheir own energies and the 
supjx)n of the bhaibands as they arc called in Rajput historj'. 
Such a state of jwlitical philosopliy is, no doubt, favourable to 
the ostiiblishment of ain' ruhng d5'nasties if they are only strong 
and fortunate. And j’ct the testimony of Arab writers Srhows 
that the people of India did, in fact, exercise some choice in the 
matter of their giving allegiance to rulers. This indicates that 
the Indian people liad yet some life loft in them. 

Tltis e\-iden< e is affordiid by almost all Arab writers who, per- 
haps, copy staieinents from one source. Stilaiman, the earliest 
trat eller, records “ Tin.- Indians sometimes go to war for conquest 
but the occasions are rare. 1 have never seen the people of 07 ic 
country snluiiit to the (iiilhun'ty of ancthcr except in the case of 
that countrt' which comes next to the country of pejiper (Mala- 
bar). \Mien a King subdues a neighbouring state, he places 
over it a man belonging to the family of the fallen prince who 
carries on the gotonuuent in the name of the conqueror. 
The inhabitants -vould not suffer it to he othenc'isc.” (Elliot 
I. ji. 7). We have often laid emphasis on the fact tliat 
in Ancicif^ or Mediawal Hindu India empires never meant 
annexation. The conquered king wtis allowed to rule or some 
one belonging to lus family as before, subject onl}’ to payment 
of some tribute. Thus within the Kananj empire of the Prati- 
haras we lind from inscriptions that tliere were many subordi- 
nate Icingdoms like the Chavotakas of Wadhwan or the Chaluk- 
yas of Bharapa. And in the same way, under the Rashtra- 
kutas there were man}' subordinate kings as e^■en Arab vTiters 
state. The further clear statement, however, of Sulaiman 
that "The inhabitants would not suffer it otherwise” shows 
that there was some life, some consciousness of power, yet in 
the people. Strangel}' enough, Sulaiman mentions an excep-' 
tion and that of the state which adjoined the countr}' of pepper. 
This seems to indicate that the non-Ar5!’an Dravidian kingdoms 
which existed in the south of India were not alive even to this 
modicum of the sentiment of nationality. We are of the 
opinion that this sentiment of nationalit}' is strong in the Aryan 
and next to it in the Mongolian race which, indeed, are the two 
advanced races of the world, but that the Dravidian and the 
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Negro are so undeveloped yet that they are not siisceptible to 
this sentiment. They do not even now exhibit that strong anti- 
pathy to foreign rule which characterises the white and the yel- 
low peoples of the world. In the rest of India too, which is half 
Aryan and half non-Aryan, nationalitx' is barely existent and 
this is one of the root causes why India has almost permanently 
been enslaved by foreign domination. There %vas no such force 
alive in India as is described in the short sentence of Sulaiman 
"The inhabitants would not suffer it othenvise, ” when the 
-Mahomedans under Ghori finally conquered India. 

There were thus, in India, during the Mediaeval period as be- 
fore, many kingdoms, some of which were large and were, in 
fact, empires having manj- subordinate kingdoms under them. 
And these were often at war not for conquest but to prevent, 
conquest of one by another as we see from the struggle going on 
during this period betiveen the Pratiharas of Kanauj and the 
Rashtrakutas of Malkhed as also between either of these and the 
Palas of Bengal. These kingdoms were all governed by Rajput 
families, the Kshatriya Rajputs alone now being considered to 
be entitled to exercise sovereignty by divine law. And the 
people exercised their power by sometimes electing or rather 
accepting Idngs as founders of new families as Bappa Rawal 
was chosen in place of the effete or rather defunct Mori dynasty 
or as Gopala was elected in Bengal. 

The right of descendants alone of such founders to rule was 
recognised b}" the customs and the sentiment of the peoples 
as in Europe of this or even later period. The hereditary rights 
of the kingly families, nay, their even di%dne right, was acknow- 
ledged n Europe. It is, therefore, no wonder that in India 
such right should have been conceded and religiously respected 
at this period. 

But the people in the west asserted their right to guide and 
control the state affairs through popular assemblies while in 
Inda such assemblies never came into being. How did then- 
the people assert their semi-recognized right of accept 
ing or refusing a king ? Tins difficult question is solved if 
we take into consideration the further statements of Sulaiman, 

" The troops of the kings of India are nuni^erousj but they do 
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DOi receive pay. The king assembles them only in case of a 
religious war. They then come out and maintain themselves 
without receiving an5’thing from the king ” (Elliot T. p. 7.). 
Tliis stale of tilings in India was also similar to tliat in Europe 
at iliis time. Generally, there were no standing armies paid 
reguk'.rly in India as in Europe at this time. Certain classes of 
Ksliatriyas and chiefly Bhaibands (kulaputras) and others were 
bound in their enjoyment of land b}' tlie obligation of military 
service and they provided the necessaiy volunteers whenever 
required. Tliej were not piiid by the state but the}- maintained 
tliemsolve.'' out of their own income and probably by plunder 
also. Such annics having interest in the land and not paid 
b}* the stale in cash must have had a great power in times of 
chaTJge of djuiasties and could wilJiold tlieir allegiance from new 
masters if they chose. And hence the statement of Sulaiman 
that the people alway.'' insisted on a scion of the old reigning 
family being allowed to rule. 

Wo must note, howe\er, a few e.xceptions to the rule that 
there were no standing regiilarlj’’ paid armies in India ; and 
these are recorded by .>\rab writci-s themselves. The Balliara 
or the king of tlic Rashtrakutas maintained a standing arm}' 
and it was regularly paid. It is refrcsliing to note that the 
Jilarathas of the 9th centur}’’ could pay their army regularly 
which fact was found impossible b}* their modern representa- 
ti\'es the !Marathas of the 18th century. But it seems that 
annic.« were kept in this way b}- the Pratiharas of Kanauj also 
and by the Palas of Bengal. In fact, the example set bj’ Harsha 
was followed in this respect b}'^ all the Hindu empues. Harsha, 
indeed, acquired and kept under subjection a vast empire bt- 
means of a well equipped regularly paid army and the same 
practice was followed by the successit'e imperial dynasties of 
Kanauj and also hy the Rashtrakutas and Palas as the}^ were 
also in a sense Imperial kings having kingdoms subordinate to 
them. In Kanauj it is recorded that four armies were regular 
ly posted east, soutli, west and north, and chieflj'- in the west 
for the empire was confronted there b}- the rule of the Arabs in 
Multan and Sind who were ever read}' to rush on Hind as they 
called if. Tht anny in the south was posted against the Bal- 
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hara who war a friend of the Arabs. There was not much work 
for the army in the east and the north though danger was always 
apprehended in these directions also from Bengal and Kashmir 
and it is recorded by the Arabs that these two armies, constantly 
moved from place to place. We further glean frorn Arab wri- 
ters' that the army of Kanauj consisted chiefly of cavalry while 
that of the Rashtrakutas consisted of all the tliree arms, foot, 
horse and elephant. Bengal was strong in elephants which 
abounded in its jungles though the number of elephants has 
been exaggerated to 50,000 by these Arab writers. 

It is natural that inscriptions do not assist us in this matter, 
these being general!}' recorded to commemorate gifts to 'Brah- 
mins and temples and we are really indebted to Arab travellers 
for this valuable infomration. But from the Bhagalpur inscrip- 
tion we come to know that the ari..y in Bengal consisted of 
many foreigners such as Makva, Khasa, Huna, Karnata and 
Lata (Ind. Ant. XV. p. 305). It must be noted here that a stand- 
ing army consisting of foreigners is always dangerous to the sove- 
reignty of the state. WhenG\er a people resign to foreigners 
the task of protecting them or even of aggrandizement abroad 
they soon lose their martial nature and shde downwards on 
the path of enslavement. The kingly family, too, becomes an 
instrument of oppression and plunder in the hanus of a foreign 
army. This was experienced even in the modern history of 
the Marathas at Poona and of the Moguls at Delhi or the Turks 
at Constantinople, as at Rome by Romans in ancient times and 
at Bagdad in the middle ages by the Arabs, It is, therefore, ^ 
pertinent to enquire of what material the standing armies in 
India at this time were composed. The army of the Rashlra- 
kutas probably consisted of Marathas and that of Kanauj, Pra- 
tiharas or Rajputs of Marwar. The army of Bengal appears, 
however, to have consisted of foreign military castes such as 
IChasas etc., as the inscription records and this need not be 
wondered at as the kings were Buddhists and the people also 
generally Buddhists just converted to Hinduism. It seems that 
in Bengal the long prevalence of Buddhism and its still con- 
tinuing influence made the people eflete and unfit for mihtary ser- 
vice. Yet Magadha in ancient Hindu times for nearly 800 years 
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from Chandmgupt.T, 300 B. C. to Budhagupta 500 A. D. 
had by its own armies held almost the whole of India un- 
der subjcctior 

The despotic character of the rule in Indian kingdoms had, 
however, one relieving feature via., that according to the Indian 
political view kings had no power to promulgate new Jaws. 
The sacred Smritis contained all the laws that were required for 
human guidance and no human institution harl any authority 
to change the l.aws prcscribctl by Brahma in the beginning of 
the world for the guidance of Manu, the first king. However 
absurd the story, the thcorj’ was correct that despotic govern- 
ment had no legislative jxiwcrs. Despotic as the rulers were 
they were Iwund by the Smriti-madc law and could not thus 
add to the evils of despotic administration the evils of despotic 
legislation. The Smriti law may be defective in many respects 
but was practically the law jirescribed by good conscience and 
the experience of wise men and hence was always conducive to 
the happiness of society. The cxjicnscs of government were 
limited and no state or kung ever thought of taxing the subjects 
more Ilian the prescribed Jth of land produce and ^Hh of trade 

profits. And when the kings paid their greatest attention to 
the suppression of robberj’, the chief dutj' of the state (as the 
Pratihffras did during the period), the Indian states with even 
autocratic kings were well governed and happy. 

The several states of India were often at war with one another 
and did not form a league or confederacy. This was not an evil 
according to our \ncw though it is sometimes thought that India 
fell before the Maliomcdans because of the constant wars among 
the kings and because of their not forming a confcdorac}’. We 
have already answered these arguments in our first volume and 
will here add some further observations on the subject. Con- 
stant wars may be an evil, but ocr.asional wars are necessary* 
for the progress of humanity. Such wars keep up the martial 
qualities of the people and lead them onward in intellectual 
progress. In fact, Europe progresses by its occasional wars and 
so did India in the Medieval period. And even if the Rashto- 
2 > 
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kQtes took the help of the Arabs in their wars against the Prati- 
hSras of Kanauj, this did not interfere with the solidity of the 
latter kingdom or of the whole country. As pointed out in our 
first Volume, Chapter VII, France under Franc's I took the help 
of the Mahomodan Turks in its wars against their own Christian 
brethren, the Geimans. But neither the French, nor the Ger- 
mans have fallen before the Turks, Why the states of Europe were 
able to stand against the Saracens or the Turks can be explained 
only on the ground of the intense feeling of nationality which 
animates the people of these states. In India during the Mediae- 
val period although the different kingdoms fought among them- 
selves, and some sometimes even sought the help of foreigners 
they were still strong states, for, the sentiment of nationality was 
alive, to some extent, as noted, by the Ara,b writer Sulaiman in 
his pithy sentence " the people would not suffer it otherwise.” 

According to our view the normal political condition of India 
was and has teen that there were different kingdoms in the 
country and thc-r coming under one empire occasionally as 
under As'oka or Harsha was its abnormal condition. Differences 
of languages, of nature, of climate, of tnvdition and provincial 
capacities must lead to the foundation of different kingdoms 
a.nd nations in India. Although India as a whole has naturally- 
marked boundaries, while the different kingdoms in it have 
not, strong natural boundaries are not a stne qua non of a state. 
The boundaries of Holland and Belgium are almost threads as 
against Germany and France and yet they have maintained 
their indep;cndcnce through a thousand years against repeated 
attacks by the latter. The boundaries of such kingdoms in 
India as Sind, Panjab, U. P. with Cudh, and Bengal are not 
very marked or strong and yet these kingdoms which flourished 
in the Medieval period might have remained strong and invul- 
nerable if but they could have produced and developed the 
sentiment of a strong nationality. 

The sentiment of nationality is developing under the unifica- 
tion of the country under British rule which extends over the 
whole country and transgresses provincial boundaries. Under 
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the operation of this sentiment India as a whole can tccome one 
state or at least a confederacy of state? like the United States 
of America. There arc m?.ny factors which make for the whole 
country being one state. But India in the Mediseval age re- 
sembled Europe under the Holy Roman Empire in many essen- 
tial points. The people of India were one by race like those of 
Europe viz., Ar5'ans mth, no doubt, an admixture of Dravidia.n 
blood. Though there was a diversity of languages as in Europe 
they professed one faith viz., Hindir'sm with its belief in the 
revelation of the Vedas and the worship of the Puranic gods 
chiefly §lva and Vishnu, just as Europe under the Holy Roman 
Empire professed the Roman Catholic faith with the Bible as 
its revelation and the worship of many saints. The different 
kingdoms in India recognized the same laws viz., the Emriti 
prescribed laws just as Europe was governed by and recognized 
the same Roman law. The boundaries of the different states in 
India were again as fragile as the boundarirs of European states 
and their number was a? great as in Europe. And yet as 
Europe under the Holy Roman Empire could not be consoli- 
dated into one state, India in the loth century could not, be- 
cause the prorincial sentiment of nationality was too strong to 
be overcome and the different kingdoms in India did not and 
could not merge into one state. But as we have said, this w'as 
not an evil cither in India or in Europe, had the provincial senti- 
ment of nationality been developed here as in Europe. Unfor- 
tunately it declined as we shall try to elucidate in our third 
volume and India finally fell before the Afghans and the Turks 
at the end of the twelfth centurpn Not tha.t the Indian kingdoms 
did not attempt combination against foreign domination and 
foreign faith. Such attempt was twnce made as Europe attempt- 
ed to combine against the onslaught of the Mahomedan Arabs 
and Turks. The difference only is that wliile Europe has 
succeeded, India failed ignominously. 

• Such combination was possible because in this period of 
Mediaeval history the several kingdoms of India were aU ruled 
by Rajput f?.milics who, indeed, formed one cla.n or separate caste 
as the Arab writers state. From Kabul to Kamarupa and from 
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Kashmir to Konkan all kingdoms were under Rajputs and these 
in a sense constituted a confederacy of 36 Royal families. This 
number seems to have become traditional long before Chand 
first mentioned it, for as stated before, we find it mentioned in 
the RajataranginI of Kalhana who wrote his work in 1148 A.D. 
This was also as in Europe where almost all royal families were 
connected with each other by marriage. 



CHAPTER VII. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 

{A) CIVIL. 

In our first volume we have detailed at length the civil and 
military administration of the countries of India in the seventh 
century A.D. and it needs no stretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive that in the ninth and tenth centuries the form of the ad- 
ministration remained practicall}' the same. We get glimpses 
of the system of administration in the inscriptions of the period 
which are usually grants to temples or Brahmin donees by 
kings. And we are assisted in this inquiry, as in the previous 
century by the writings of Hiouen-Tsang, so in these centuries 
by the writings of Arab travellers. We propose in this chapter 
to give a short description of the system of civil and mihtary 
administration as disclosed in the writings of the period. 

^ / The whole country was parcelled into several tens of kingdoms 
which were called De§a and which were ruled by despotic kings. 
Some of these kingdoms were empires, so to speak, but 
empires in the old sense, subordinate kingdoms being 
allowed to be ruled independently, rendering nominal allegi- 
ance to the emperor. Such empires were the three kingdoms 
of Kanauj in the north, Maharashtra or Malkhed in the 
south and Bengal or MonghjT in the east. These empires and 
these kingdoms were usually well governed, though ruled des- 
potically. As stated in our first volume, (p. 128) according to 
. the Hindu view of a state, the state or the king had no legisla- 
tive power and hence the chief root-cause of mal-administra- 
tion viz., the promulgation of pernici ous arbitrary laws was 
absent. The laws were already there, being divinely ordained 
and the kings had merely to execute them. Those ki ngs who 
set at naught the divine made laws naturally incurred the dis- 
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approbatio n of the peo ple a^ of the religious heads and hence 
c ould not long continue on their t hrones. Examples ofsuch 
kings are, indeed, not wanting, as for instance, §ahkaravannan 
of Kashmir ; but generally the kings from very religious fear 
observed the Smriti-made lav's s crupulously and thus inspite of 
the despotic nature of the rule, the kingdoms of India were 
usually well-governed and happy. 

The kings took | th of the land produce and ^ th of the pro- 
fits of trade according to the Smriti la.ws from the people as 
taxes and in return protected them from the evils of foreign in- 
vasion and the oppression of internal naarauder-sr How well 
this duty was performed by the Pratihara emperors of Kanauj 
has already been noticed from the observations of an Arab tra- 
veller who states that the country of the Gurjaras was the 
most immune from robberies and dacoities. Other countries, 
too, must have been usually free from these evils. 

For purposes of civil administration, the country was usually 
divided, as in previous centuries, into districts and Tahsils, that 
is, into Bhuktis and Vishayas as appears from the grants of the 
several kingdoms during this period. Thus, for instance, the 
Pratihara empire grant of DighwaDuboli by Mahendrapala dated 
951 V. E. describes the village granted as " the \ullage Paniya- 
ka situated in the Valayika Vishaya or Tahsil falling under the 
§ravasti mandala in the Sravasti Bhukti or district " (I. A. XV. 
p. 113). There is a mention of raandala in this between the 
Bhukti and the Visha57a and it means in modem language a 
sub-division. Thejword mandala was already in use in t he 
south concurrent wjthTBEi SrbuF ItXppcars that it began to be 
usedliTThe ridffh^also about this penodi The word Mandala- 
pati still sumveTEsTIai^aioi in Malwa and other parts of the 
country. 

Some variations may be noticed which appear in the grants' 
of the different kingdoms . Tire Rashtrakutas of Maharashtra 
mention often in their grants the Vishaya only c. g. the Alas 
plates of Govinda II of Saka 692 or 770 A.D. mention only the 
Alaktaka Vishaya without mentioning the Bhukti. The 
particulars of the officers, too, and the dues to be derived from 
the village are also not detailed. In the grants relating to Kar- 
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nStaka and Konkan, the word Vishaya is often substituted by 
the number of villages in it as also the Bhukti or Mardala. Thus 
in the record of Dhruva at Narcgal, Bana.vasi is described as 
Banavasi 12000 (E.I.VI.p.iCi) and in the plates of Dantivarman 
of Gujarat the village granted is described as situated in the 42 of 
Lata country ; so in the Nilgiind plates Eclvola is described as 
Belvola 300 and a small portion of it as Mulgunda 12 {E. I. VI 
pp. 2S7 and 107). These appear to bo the special features of 
grants in Karnataka, Lata, Konkan and countries furhter south 
•and these numbers still survive in such names as Sashti (Thana) 
and others. In the Radlianpur plates of Govinda III (E. I. 
VI. p. 245) only the Bhukti is mentioned (Rasiyana Bhukti). 
This grant relates to a village in Gujarat. So also in the Paithan 
grant of the early Rashtrakutas of 794 A. D. Pratishth 3 na 
Bhukti alone is mentioned (E. I. HI. p. 108). 

The nature of the administration and the names of the several 
officers appear from many grants in details which are very 
interesting. The Kanauj grants a rc, from the days of Harsha, 
as alread y noted ~,~tej;5g.and concise and addre ss th 5 hs'elvcs to 
th e offi cers concerned, ( but the BhSgalpur 
grant ^f NirayanapalSr^liibiting the usual propensity of the 
Bengalee to verbosity noticed by even Bana ) 

fortunately gives us details which are very useful for the infor- 
mation they conve5^ The officers who arc concerned wth the 
grant of a village are enumerated therein as follows : — (the 
officers’ designations are not translated by the writer in I. A 
XV, but we shall try to translate them though with diffidence) 
I RSjarajanaka (feudatory chiefs) 2 Rajputra (Kshatri3'a war- 
riors related to the kings) 3 Rajamatj-a (ministers of the king) 
4 Mahasandhivigi-aliika (the state officer for peace and war i.t 
forei^ minister) 5 Malialcshapatalika (chief revenue officer) 
6 Mahasamanta (the chief officer over the Sardp.rs) 7 Maha- 
senadhipati (the Commander-in-chief) 8 Malxapratihara (the 
chief usher or Lord Chamberlain) g MahSkartantika (not recog- 
nisable) 10 MahadausadhjT.sadhanika (the chief officer for 
military engines) ii MahMa.i;clr.n§yc.ka (The clxief Justice). 
12 Mahakumaramatya (the chief officer over kings’ sons)., 
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These are all chief officers of the state. Then come the repre- 
sentatives of the king in districts viz., 13 Rajasthanlyoparika 
(chief district officer) 14 DaSaparadhika (magistrate entrusted 
with the punishment of the ten offences), 15 Chauroddharanika 
(the officer entrusted with the pursuit of robbers), 16 Dandika 
(jailor), 17 Dandapashika (Executor of punishments), 18 
Saulkika (collector of customs), rg Gaulmika (Heads of Police 
thanas), 20 Kshetrapa (protector of fields or agriculture), 21 
Prantapala (protector of pranta i. e., boundaries of the state), 
22 Kottapala (custodian of forts), 23 Khandarakshaka (not 
recognisable), 24 and their Ayuktaka and Niyuktaka (agents 
and clerks). Then follow details of military officers viz. 25 
officers of the forces of elephants, horses, foot-soldiers and boats, 

26 The superintendents of foals (horses), cows, bullocks and sheep. 

27 Dutapreshanika (spies), 28 Gamagamika (not recognisable) 
29 Abhitvaramana (ditto), 30, The chief of the Tahsil, 31 
The chief of the village and 32 policemen and soldiers (chatS 
bhata) belonging to Lata, Karnata Kulika, Huna, KhaSa, MaJava 
and Gauda countries. These details are numerous enough and 
yet the verbose writer of the inscription adds " And other 
officers not mentioned.” It is conceivable how all these officers 
are concerned with the grant of a village and we may liken the 
list to the list of officers to whom under the British Government 
gazetted orders are addressed.- Thus the usual condition at- 
tached to such grants viz., that the village is not to be entered 
by policemen or soldiers requires that the order should be com- 
municated to all military officers as well as to the Police and to 
judicial officers also. These details show that the civil and military 
administration of the countries of India at that time was well 
advanced and included almost all the departments of a civilised 
government. Though these officers’ names are recited with 
respect to the kingdom of Bengal, such officers must have ex- 
isted in all other states with insignificant variations. We have 
already in our first volume enumerated the officers existing 
under the Valabhi administration and the details now presented 
are not very different. 

Though the forms of grants in different kingdoms are different 
there is no reason to suppose that the form of administration 
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vas also diftcrcnt. A few differences may, however, be noticed. 
The Rashtrakiifa grants are addressed to all officers concerned 
such as Rashtrapati, Vishayapati, Gramakuta, and Ayuktaka 
Kiynktaka officers with Mahatta.ras. Now R^htrapati was a 
peculiar officer in the Deccan. We have often said that the word 
Rashtra for a division was peculiar to iMahSrashtra and each 
division had a chief officer or Rashtrapati (named Subadar in 
Mahomedan times) and Vishayapati was the Tahsil or Taluka 
officer under him (E. I. VI. p. 245). The Mahattara is the 
headman of the village, a word still surviving as Mhatre in the 
Konkan. The plates of Dantiv.arman of Gujarat add the word 
Vfisapaka to those already mentioned which has not been trans-. 
latcd by any one and which it is difficult to understand. The 
Sangli grant of 933 A.D. (I. A. XII) repeats the usual formula 
Rqqqfd and 

describes the village as situate in Rampuri 700 as this village 
belongs to Karnataka. So also the Karda grant of 972 
A.D. mentions the same officers and describes the village as 
situate in Uppalika 300, Vavvutalla 12 (I. A. XII. p. 263). 

It is interesting to note the different ways in which the vil- 
lagers arc described in these grants. The Bengal grants, of course, 
give the most detailed description. The inliabitants are led by 
Brahmins the Mahattama, Uttama (leading merchants) and 
come down to Medas and Chandalas who arc probably scaven- 
gers and hangnren (I. A. XV. p. 385). Tlic Rashtokute grants 
mention only Mahattara and others. The word Mahattara 
has survived in the Konkan but strangely enough not above the 
Ghats in the Deccan. The Malwa grants under the Paramara 
Vakpati and Bhoja contain the expression 

" The king informs the inhabitants, Pattakila 
(Patel), Janapada (Villagers) and others.” The word Patta- 
kila which occurs here for the first time in Malwa grants of 
about 1000 A.D. has spread all over India and is now the desig- 
nation of the headman of a village from the Panjab down to 
Maharashtra in the modern form Patel which is plainly derived, 
from it. But whence comes Pattakila and what is its meaning ? 

It scorns to us that it is a contracted form of AkshapatalikR 
30 
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which we saw was in use in Harsha’s time {see Vol. I p. 131} 
and Patalika was changed into Pattakila by transposition of 
letters and this again into Patel. 

The items of revenue, land tax and other dues, paid by 
villagers are described in almost the same words as in previous 
centuries, the Inam villages being usually described as granted 

(see Paithan plates of Govinda III dated 7g4A.D.). 
The Bhagalpur grant of Bengal describes the gift as ‘ 

These two descriptions come to nearly the same thing. The 
Udranga was the chief tax on land vdz. ^th of its produce, and 
Uparikara was a minor lax. Bhoga is often substituted for 
Udranga and Hiranya means probably taxes paid in cash and 
levded on profits of trade etc. at ^th. The other epithets 
describe the privileges of owners of Inam rillages vdz., that the 
village was not to be entered by policemen or soldiers, it had 
the right to try its own cases of ten ofiences, it had the privilege 
of grazing its cattle up to its limits, it had a right to its mango 
trees should be read as vrra') and Madhfika or Mahua trees 
(which were probably very valuable in Bengal). This means 
that the state forest department could not enter such villages 
by reserving valuable trees or grazing lands. The village was 
granted together with the low lands also (Tala and Gartadhara) 
which in Bengal would be numerous and valuable and which 
in ordinary villages would be government property. So also 
mango and Mahua trees when not specially planted and owned by 
individuals would belong in ordinary villages in Bengal to the 
state and not the villagers. It must further be mentioned that 
the state had a right to Vishti or iorced labour up to a certain 
limit in ev’ery village and each labourer was obliged to work for 
the state a certmn number of days in the year and this right to 
%Tshti in Inam vi^ges was transferred by the state to the 
Inamdar by the expression Sotpadyamanavishtika in almost all 
pants. The description in Malwa grants is similar viz. 
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We find Kashtha added here to the Gochara or 
gurchar^n of modern days and all trees whether valuable or 
not in the precincts of the village were granted to the Inam- 
dar. All '^ants are careful to add "‘with the exception of what 
has already been granted to gods and Brahmins ” an exception 
usually made in modern sanads also. It iMastly difficult to find 
out what Bhutavatapratyadeya meant which is often mentioned 
as granted in these sanads of this period as also of the 'past. 

The revenue officers in the villages were hereditary but the 
heads of Tahsils and of the Bhuktis or districts (the Mffiwa 
grants under the Paramaras introduce a new name for Bhukti 
viz. Pathaka which is further sub-divided into southern, eastern 
etc.) were certainly appointed by the king and removable at 
pleasure. We find mention of such appointments in the inscrip- 
tions of the period . Thus from the Siyadoni inscription (E. 1 . 1 ) 
we get the information that that province was under MaharSja 
Durlabha in 912 A.D. and under MahSraja Nishkalarika in 960 
A.D. Nay, we find from tfie Gwalior Vallabha SwSmi inscrip- 
tion (ditto p. 157) that a Nagar* Brahmin from Anandapura in 
Gujarat (called Latamandala in this inscription) named Alla 
was appointed keeper of the Gwalior fort by Adivaraha i. e., 
emperor. Bhoja of Kanauj in recognition of his merits 

talfT^r-f^rrg'JTr i ^ ^riqr/it'Tr^ ||6 

His father was also an 'officer under Ramabhadra, Bhoja's 
father. ''We find thus that Gujarat and Gwalior were both 
under KSnauj and that an .inhabitant of the former could be a 
great officer in the latt6r. Tlrere is a mention in inscriptions of 
officers appointed in Gujarat from Kanauj. Simiffirly, under the 
RashtrakQtas there were officers appointed in Karnataka from 
Maharashtra as at Belvoh. The district offic^ were generally 
invested with full powers and wete in fact miniature kings in 

♦ The word NSgara may be treated here as indicative of caste though 
such sub-caste names had not yet arisen; We find, however, the word 
NSgarabhatt-kumara treated as one name here and not divided into two 
parts NSgara and BhattakumSra. In the 13th century .A.D., the word 
NSgara had become the name of a subcaktc as we find the word NBgalra-. 
J uStibhBj a in the Chi torgadh inscription 
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their districts. They were invested with the five royal sound- 
ing instruments (Samadhigata-panchamahaSabda) such as the 
conch, the drum and so on. They could even make valid reli- 
gious gifts like the Subadars in Mogul and Maratha times. 
These officers though not hereditary often times became so and 
eventually became Samantas or Sardars. How they were paid 
does not appear from the inscriptions. Perhaps the Manu- 
smriti law of paying them by the assignment of the revenue of 
one whole town or even a Tahsil may have still obtained. That 
they were very rich may be conceived as Alla could build a 
temple in the name of his wife at Gwalior and have certain en- 
dowments made to it. Lastly, it seems that while the chief 
officer of the district had great powers, the military was not 
under him but under a separate officer as we find in the Gwalior 
second inscription (E. I. I. p. 159) the same Alla keeper of the 
fortress mentioned but the name of the military officer is given 
separately. The whole line in this connection is worth quoting 
here from this private inscription ; 

i “ when the 

emperor was Sribhojadeva and the fortress-keeper appointed 
by him was Alla, the officer of the army being Tattaka and 
the local (municipal) officer being merchant Vavviyaka. ” 

The last statement furnishes us with the information that 
towns were under municipal ofiScers who were local influencial 
men. Probably there were municipal bodies also which controlled 
the affairs of the towns and these were called Mahajans or 
boards of great men of the place and they appointed their head 
such as the above named merchant Vavviyaka at Gwalior. 
The important markets of the towns were under the control of 
these Mahajans, as inscriptions actually make mention of new mar- 
kets or Hattas (modern Hats) and the formation of new Mahajans. 
These town municipalities and these inarkets often times im- 
posed taxes for religious gifts to temples and inscriptions record- 
ing such voluntary taxation are very numerous in this period. 
The most important of such records is the Siyadoni inscription 
found near Lalitpur in Gwalior territory. This inscription 
forms a study by itself. (E. 1 . 1 ; p. 174). It records various gifts 
made in several years, in favour of a Vishnu temple built by a 
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merchant, both by liimself and others. Tlie object is to create 
what is usually called an Akshaj'animika or a perpetual purse 
for the use of the temple. Several vithikas are dedicated to the 
temple in this wa5^ \^diat vithika means is not quite clear, but 
it seems that it means a seat or a stall in the market which a man 
owns or has purchased and the rent of such stall is assigned to 
•the temple. Houses are also assigned but that is not strange. 
But what is strange is that in two places the Kalals or manu- 
facturers of liquor have imposed upon themselves a tax or a 
Tali of i dramma or rupee on each pot of liquor that may be 
ready and go out of the shop. The words here are 

5 TR 5 ; cricTr . \^Tiat an irony on 

the futilit}' of human wishes and arrangements ! Here is an 
arrangement made designed to last as long as the sun and 
the moon last, for the payment of i dramma on each pot of 
liquor as it goes out for sale from the Kalal's shop— an arrange- 
ment which perhaps lasted for some 5’ears only after it was 
recorded on stone and then fell into disuse, the stone l3dng 
unknown for centuries till discovered by some curious Euro- 
pean researcher. The temple is no more nor the tax ! \Vliat 
is strange, however, to discover is that Kalals (a word which is 
derived from the Sanskrit word KaUapala used here) manufac- 
tured liquor in the tenth century A.D. in India as they did till 
recently and a tax was imposed on the manufacture voluntarily 
for the benefit of a Vishnu temple. A second mention of a simi- 
lar tax has been misinterpreted, we think, into a statement 
that a certain fixed quantity of liquor went into the Vishnu 
temple as tax ; but this seems absurd. Of course, monej^ re- 
alised from tax on sale of liquor was not objectionable then. as 
now. Even potters were to pay some taxes. The Pehewa 
inscription again mentions a tax imposed b}^ horse-dealers on 
the sale of horses for the benefit of three temples built in Kanauj 
and a fourth built at Pehewa or Prithudaka on the river Saras- 
vatl in the Panjab to be divided in certain fixed proportions 
among them. 

The chief need of temples was oil and flowers. When kerosine 
was not known nor electricitjf either, the .importance of the 
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oil-extractor was supreme. In India in every village and town 
there were Telis or oil-men who were leading personages in the 
place and they often accepted investments' and promised, out of 
the interest, to give every day a certain number of palikas 
(measures) of oil to temples per ghanaka or oil press. The 
inscriptions frequently speak of such daily supplies of oil. Be- 
sides the above named Siyadoni inscription, we may refer to the 
Bilhauri^Chedi inscription (E.I. i p. 263) in this connection. The 
line herein on the subject cannot be well understood ; 

5 TII% The MandapikS mentioned 

here is mentioned in other inscriptions also and means the 
goveriunent toU-ofiace of the town. There and on the bazar 
of salt a ShodaSika tax was imposed as also on .each oil press. 
The oilmen paid the tax willingly, of course, hut there was 
apparently an organisation which bound the whole community 
of oilmen. In fact, every trade appears t6 have had its guild 
and no man could offend the guild with impunity. 

The Mali or flowennan was also an important personage iii 
villages and towns and gave flowers daily to the temples. 
The temples were also provided with Inam plots of land as flo- 
wer gardens by pious donors (See Siyadoni and Gwalior 
inscriptions above noted). 

It seems that the Dharmadayas to temples and Brahmins 
were assessed on other portions of the community also such as 
tradesmen and merchants and even extended to the most 
important, portion viz., the agriculturist. There is no reference 
to this in the inscriptions as yet found but the following Sloka 
in the ParaSara Smriti which appertains to the present Kali 
age mentions it ; 

r^sflOTT (^51^ I! 

“ Having given to the king |th and to temples i/zoth and to ■ 
Brahmins i/goth, the agriculturist is freed froih all sins (of 
agriculture).” The mention of this i/goth part of produce given 
to .Brahmins in this Smriti is corroborated by what we saw was 
prevalent in Sind. Three parts out of every hundred were there 
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paid to Brahmins in Dahar’s 633^5 and the practice wa.s con- 
tinued even during Mahomedan times by ^lahomed Kasim. No 
corroboration of this voluntar3' payment was found until we 
came across the above text in the Para§ara Smriti and the at- 
tention of the reader is specially drawn to it in this place showing 
that it was a general well-recognised practice in India. 

The minute and circumspect nature of the revenue adminis- 
tration is evidenced b}' the Daulatpura grant of Bhoja, Prati- 
hara emperor of Kanauj (E. I. V.). The grant recites that the 
grand-father of Bhoja, Vatsaraja, had given an Agrahara (Inam 
to Brahmins) to the grand-father of the donee named Vasudeva- 
bhatta who had enjoyment of the same, that i/6th part of it 
was given by' Vasudevabhatta by a deed of gift to Bhattavishnu 
and the same was sanctioned by Maharaja Nagabhatta ; and 
that the deed of gift and the letter of sanction by government 
being lost, this new order had been issued after ascertainment of 
the deed and the sanction and also of subsequent enjoyment. 
This recital shows that deeds of gifts were passed among the 
people and that sanctions were obtained from government 
which could be subsequently ascertained from government re- 
cords and finally' that documents together with actual enjoy- 
ment as necessaries in every legal transaction were carefully 
looked into. It would thus appear that revenue records were re- 
gularly kept and the ordinary principles of law and revenue 
administration were minutely observed in the Imperial govern- 
ment of Kanauj . 

It is interesting to know whether these records were on paper 
or on any otlicr materia.1. .^s the word patra is usually' used in 
connection with documents some paper must probably have 
been used ; but this is not necessary as in the north patra might 
have been an actual leaf \iz., of a Bhurja tree and in the south 
it must have been a palm leaf and sanads were issued first on 
such papers or leaves and copies on copper plates were then 
made for securing permanence. The circumspect nature of 
revenue administration is further apparent from the following 
verse in a Silahara grant dated §aka 930 (lOoS A.D.) 

I 
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" A document embodying an order of Government is correct 
if it bears the Government seal, is properly drawn up, is 
followed by possession,' bears the proper. mark and has 
the signature of the king.” The last condition makes it neces- 
sary that such documents should be originally drawn up 
on paper or leaf. We find copper plates in this period (though 
not in the Gupta period) conforming to this rule and 
bearing always the signature of the king who made the grant 
and also his seal affixed on the ring and the village or land 
granted is always put into the possession of the donee on the 
spot by some royal officer mentioned in the grant. What 
chinha or sign means is not, however, clear. 

Land was always measured as shown in our first volume 
(P- 133) and there was a land measure of government. The 
ancient measure was Nivartana (bigha being Maliomedan and 
acre English) but sometimes small plots were measured by 
cubits. We have the mention of such measurement in the 
Gwalior second inscription (E. I. I, p. 159) where the 
Imperial cubit (Parame§varlya Hasta) is mentioned as 217 
long by 187 broad. Two pieces of land are further on 
mentioned where no measurements are given but where the 
seed required for the fields is mentioned as ii Dronas. This 
way of describing the extent of the field was in vogue in 
some parts of the Konkan down to the beginning of the British 
rule. Again fields have names and are always mentioned in 
grants with their boundaries the word for which is Aghata. 'Vil- 
lages also are described by their boundaries. We see from the 
Smritis that the boundaries of villages were always defined and 
fixed and boundary disputes were of special importance. 

The chief revenue was collected in kind and the grain so col- 
lected was stored in every town and city under Government 
control. The pay of civil servants was in chief part always, paid 
in kind and only partially in money. The taxes on trade brought 
in money but we may at once see that under such arrangements 
money circulation, in every state must have been very limited. 
Even trade transactions were chiefly carried on by barter, grain 
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being (he ordinaiy medium. We have already seen this in 
ICaslunir (Vol. I. p. 23S) and practicall}’’ the same was the condi- 
tion picvaU'nt tliroughout Indian history even up to British 
times in every part of India. 

Mnrli coin not Ijoing needed we maj’’ take it that there were 
very few mints in India and coin was struck not very often. 
We do not know any particulars on tins subject from inscrip- 
tions of the period but we may mention here such scraps of 
information .as can be gathered from them. The Siyadoni in- 
scrijViion (H. I. 1 ) speaks of many coins which arc worth noti- 
cing he.rc. I'iie chief coin which it mentions is the dramma 
evident 1\’ a foreign word and two kinds of drammas arc men- 
tioned : the S.'imadadiwarriha dramma and the Vigrahapallya 
dramma. Adivaraha is, of course, the great Pr.atihara entperor 
Bhoja of Ke.nauj. Ih; must have struck coin which was in use 
in the dyys of liis son and giand-son. It does not appear that 
coin was struck in the time of every king though we have seen 
it was so in Kashmir and for fomtality a few coins must have 
been struck on the accession of each king in every .state, but not 
sufficient for circulation. The Adivarfdia dramma appears 
to have been in circulation nearly a hundred years after it was 
struck. It is difficult to determine who Vigra.hapala was whose 
dramma is cons/antlj' mentioned. It seems that foreign 
coin was no-whcrc banned. Coins struck in foreign 
countries whether in India or outside appear to have been air- 
rent cveiyuvherc. The Vigrahajjaliya dramma was plentiful 
in the neighbourhood of Siyadoni. Even in the limes of the 
Peshwas different rupees were in circulation ; while the Marathas 
or the Peshwas had no coin spcciall)' their own- The Chandodi 
and the HaliSikka were, indeed, numerous but there were other 
gikkas also current at the same time. 

And here we may go into a little digression. The art of coin- 
ing money appears to ha've been a foreign art in India. It was, 
of course, introduced in very ancient times and probably from 
the Greeks whether of the days of Alexander or before him. 
The ArthaSastra of the time of Chandragupta by Kautilya gives 
special detailed rules about the mint. The old Sanskrit name for 
the chief coin was the NisWia which was neglected in the days 

35 
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of the Greek and Saka dominions and the word and coin dinara 
came into use. This word is certa.inlj^ of foreign origin. Later 
on during the Hindu period we have the word drarama in 
use which is also foreign. We find in one place the use of the 
word rupaka in this period 

(Bhav. In. p. 68. V. E. loio). This indicates that Rupaka 
was almost one-fourth of a dramma. The word rupee 
came into general use in Mahomcdan times. We may infer 
that the art of coining was a foreign importation. It 
is, in fact, allied to chemistry and Natural Sciences vrere 
not much studied in India. Moreover, the legend on the coin 
and the face of the reigning monarch are difficult to impress 
and the Halisikka of the Peshwas contented itself with copying 
Mahomedan legends and the clumsy addition of a distinguishing 
letter betokening the state where the coin was struck. 

The minor coins that arc mentioned are the half dramma 
and the ViriiSopaka, presumably the 20th part of a dramma 
and the Kapardika, KakinI and Varataka. What 1 elation the 
last three bore to the dramma cannot be found. The present 
arrangement by which a rupee is divided into sixteen annas was 
probably not then in existence* and the dramma appears to 
have been divided into 20 parts, unless we interpret shoda§ika 
above mentioned as i/i6th part or anna. The Vi§van§a was in 
vogue in Mahomedan times also. Kapardika seems to have been 
the lowest coin. 

(B) Military. 

We wiU now go on to describe the military administration 
of the countries of India during this period. In the first place, 
the forces in each country were generally levies supplied by the 
• nobility and the gentry. It does not appear that there were 
standing armies in most countries ; for, the Arab writers men- 
tion the Ballxara alone as entertaining a standing army and what 
is more creditable as pajing it regularly, an achievement which 
his latest representatives the Marathas except in Sivaji's times 
could- not accomplish. But it seems to us that the two other 

• Perhap.'i ShodasikS, mentioned before may he t j i6th of a dramma 
like the modem anna. 
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c'upircs of tlio period a!?o koi)r standing armies viz., the Prati- 
hara': of Kanatij and the Prdas of Bengal and these too must 
have regularly ]?aid their forces. 

These force' coii'^isted now of the three arms foot, horse and 
elephant. The fourtit ann the Ratha or car had fallen into 
disuse. The Prd.ts of Bengal, however, from the Bhagalpur 
inscription (I. A. XV ]-». gog) had a fourth ann, so to speak, viz. 
the navy. The country wa.s full of big rivers and distances 
could c.’.silv l.'e trawn'cd bv boats. Moreover, fighting on the 
rivers w.as often lu-ce;;'; -.yv .as much commerce was carried on by 
water and brigand.’.go on rivers w.as frequent. 

But each of these three empires wa.s specially strong in one 
arm. Tlie Kr.nauj forces were known for •'*te'.r ex’cellcnt cavadry, 
the Beng.d forces for iluur elephants and the Decca.n forces for 
theii infe.ntr.’. It is sinange that an writer says that the 
Balh'-ra ii.as to kc'ip much inf.'.ntry becam'' his crtpital lies among 
m'lunt.iins. We tliink, liowevcr, that the Rashtrakuias had 
not only mr.nv oleph'’.iUr' but had much .and excellent cav.alrj' 
also. In fact, inf.uvry did not then possess that importance 
wli'ch it possesses now. .And elephants could be had in plenty 
in the jungles of rd.ti.tbr.r and K.trwar .and even of Ap.aranta or 
the Thana district. For. the Ma.liabhar.ata even, in one pla.ee, 
pra.ises .an elephant a.s born in Apa.ranta.. Bengad, of course, 
had plcntv of elephants from the jungles of the Eastern Vin- 
dliyas a.nd of tlic Mnhendra. mountains. But it had no horses 
and it is curious to note that the Bhag.alpur inscription states 
that tire ca^vadry consisted of horses presented b}’^ northern 
kings. Both the Deccam and Marwa.d produced excellent horses 
fit for cavalry and the Panjab and Afghanistan also supplied 
horses. Hence could large cavalries be. maintained b}^ the 
Pra.tiharas .and the Rashtrakutas. Yet foreign horses were, no 
doubt, superior in popular estimation as well as in fact and 
there was a very large trade in the import of Persian aud 
Arabian horses carried on by Arabs who for this reason 
had alwa5's easy access to the courts of the several kingdoms 
m India. 
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\^Tiere the army consisted of local levies there \vas no danger 
of disloj-alty agecting it ; for such forces fight for their own coun- 
try'. But standing armies are prone to enlist foreign mercena- 
ries and these often prove most dangerous as has already been 
stated. It seems that the armies of the Pratihara and tne 
Rashtrak^ kings consisted mainly of men from their own 
countries. In fact, - the Rajputs and the Marathas have 
alwar^ been martial peoples and therefore there was plentt* of 
material at home for enlistment in their armies.* In Bengal the 
case seems to have been difierent. The detailed Bhagalpur grant 
shows that in the army of Bengal there were soldiers from foreign 
countries such as Kheia, ilalava, Huna, Kulilm, Karnata 
and Lata besides Gauda itself. There is no mention here of 
Rajputs and Marathas and these apparently had enough employ- 
ment in their own countries. The other people mentioned here 
seem to be martial people who sought employment abroad 
though one is surprised to find the names of Lata and 3Iaiava 
in the Ust. For the people of Maiava and Lata or south 
Gujarat have never been known as martial people. Perhaps 
the inscription writer takes delight in lengthening details and 
mentions names without reference to reality. Or it ma}* be that 
the nature of peoples changes even in historic times. The 
people cf Malwa and of south Gujarat may have lost their mar- 
tial character for various reasons b}* Mahomedan times. Nay, 
it is pertinent to point out that even though this inscripTon 
itself shows that the people of Bengal are generally not martial 
from ancient times, yet recent events show that the Bengalees 
too will one day establish a reputation for valour and •will be 
counted as a ma.rtial people. 

There were the usual o&cers in each arm and a commander- 
in-chief. The Bhagalpur grant calls him the great commander- 
in-chief (l.Iahasenapati) and mentions him separately. He was 
thus the chief military* officer over aU the arms and in immediate 
communication with the king, while there were Senapatis under 
him for each arm. MTiat the Dauhsadhya-sadhanika was it is 
difficult to imagine, but as we have translated the word he was 
probably* an officer entrusted with the work of using cata- 
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pults and other military engines used in assaulting unassailable 
places. , All the soldiers were paid out of the treasurj^ monthly 
cash wages and from go^■ermncnt graneries monthly allotments 
of grain. As to officers they must have also been paid slmilarl}' 
or like the chief ci\dl officers given assignments of land. This 
is onl}^ a sumrise as there is no contemporarj^ record to deter- 
mine the nature of pa3ment. 

There wore, of course, the necessary complementar}’’ depart-, 
ments such as transport, commissariat, espionage etc. We 
found an officer mentioned in Kashmir histor5’^ called Maha- 
sadlranika (see I p. 209) though we do not find hini men- 
tioned in the Bhagalpur inscription. We have the mention 
therein of an officer entrusted with the breeding of horses and 
cattle and an officer of spies. Wrat is Gamagamika who is 
distinctly connected vrith the military administration we have 
not- been able to disco\'er ; as also Abhipratapa who is next 
mentioned in the Bhagalpur grant. 

The amr.v on tlic field wa,s almost alu'a5^s led by the reigning 
king in person. In fact, in ancient times that was considered 
the chief dut}- of a king and the tradition survived down to 
modern times when the Peshwas, almost all of them except 
the k'.st, led amries in person on the battle-field. And the kings 
were nsualh- in the van as the}'^ were expetted to set an example 
to their soldiers. In modern warfare the value of a commander- 
in-chief has increased a hundred-fold and it is his duty to pro- 
tect hiiarsclf and to remain in the rear. 

It is difficult to understand the manner of fighting in vogue 
in those da3'S when the gun had no existence. The bowmen 
were the naost important and usuall3'^ began the fighting. The 
king usually rode an elephant and fought with his bow. The 
most terrible fighting was that with the elephant force and tire 
inscriptions of the times ahnost alwa3--s extol the kings’ \'aIour 
in attacking black masses of elephants and breaking open their 
temples with the blows of. their swords "thus spilling on the 
ground pearls stored therein ’’ a poetic’ ‘ fancy ’!! The art of fight- 
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ing \vith elephants had, indeed, developed in India to a remarkable 
extent and the fight tested the valour and physical strength of 
the fighters. The elephant force was, in fact, the artillerj^ of ancient 
times. But we wonder how the elephant arm could not have 
been nullified by the ancient Indians ere this, by the use 
of firework. Of this we shall have to speak later on in our 
third volume. 

The death of the king or the commander on the battle-field 
almost alwat-s led to the defeat and the running away of his 
army. This would perhaps suggest that there was no regular 
military gradation of officers by which command would descend. 
But the true explanation of this strange demeanour of 
Indian armies lies, in our opinion, not in defect of administration 
but in the total lack of the feeling of self-interest in the 
soldiers in the success of the battle. We have already seen how 
patriotism or even the feeling of nationality had no existence 
in those days. The kingdom was the king’s and since the king 
for whom they were fighting was dead, where rvas the use of 
continuing the struggle ? Such thoughts must alwaj-s have 
damped the ardou,'- of rhe soldiers of a defeated or dead king and 
hence the peculiar phenomenon in Indian history of armies, often 
strong and unbeaten, not ofieidng tough and dogged resistance 
till the end. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


THE NINTH AND TENTH CENTURIES. A.D— THE HAPPIEST 
PERIOD IN INDIAN HISTORY. • 

In our Marathi edition of this history we have st5de.d it the 
history of the rise, the prosperity znd the fall of Hindu kingdoms. 
The second _siiE-period of our history is thus there, considered 
the perio d of the prosperity of H iridii.kingdoms. We r.re cer- 
tainty of the opinion that during the gth and the loth centu- 
ries of the Christian Era, India undoubtedty enjoj ed greater 
happiness tlian in any centurj- of her known histor5' whether 
previous or subsequent, of course, omitting out of consideration 
the hoaiy past. In this chapter we propose to describe the 
va,rious aspects of the country’s situation which contributed 
towards this its happiest condition. 

The first and the foremost aspect is that India was during 
these centuries under one religion. The conflict of religions 
and the consequent animosities and estrangements leading some- 
times to the dangerous desire in the followers of. one religion to 
overthrow those of a.nother, socially and even politicali3^v.•as con- 
spicious b}'' its absence. Mahomedanism had taken hold of Sind, 
no doubt, but in the rest of the country- in stem opposition to it 
the people of India had in a waj' rallied and gathered strength 
in Hinduism or rather ju\dnated Arj^anism. The deplorable 
condition of later and modern daj's in which in every town and 
even xdllage there are Mahoraedans and Hindus ready to quarrel' 
with one another on tire slightest religious occasion and even to 
fly at one another’s throat had not come into existence. There 
were no mosques in India then raising high their minarets along 
side vitli temples and proclaiming from high the everlasting 
disunion of the people into wlilch' dread destinj’^ has for ever 
thrown India. On the other hand Buddhism had been^entirety 
supplanted. The great philosophers, Kumarila and Sankara, 
had established the Vedic religion on a firm though new basis 
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both ritually and spiritually. And the wonder is tlrat no Bud- 
dhistic temples remained in the land though there were thou- 
sands when Hiuen Tsang visited India, if we except the cave 
temples and the colossal images of Buddha hewn out of hill sides. 
How these Buddhistic temples disappeared is a mystery, for 
the Hindus have never been iconoclasts. The Mahomedans in 
the time of Mahmud of Ghazni and later destro 5 ^ed temples by 
thousands, but they were apparently all Hindu temples. Al- 
though we have no record of the fact, it seems that Buddhist 
temples generally fell into ruins by sheer desertion being mostly 
built of wood. And perhaps stone temples were converted into 
Hindu temples by the substitution of Hindu idols. Jainism was, 
no doubt, yet alive but was confined only to detached places. 
It had not yet succeeded in capturing Gujarat and Southern 
Maharashtra nor the Panjab or Rajputana. Imagine, there- 
fore, the whole country following one religion viz., the Plindu 
religion, worshipping in temples of Siva and Vishnu, 7 Bhaga- 
vatl and Aditya or GaneSa without any bias or ill-feeling ; 
for the philosophy of Sankara which was preached in the 
beginning of this sub-period had taken away all animosity 
from the worship of these different deities, if such had existed at 
any time before. 

And finally we must add that vdthin that Plinduism itself 
the great gulf which now divides Saivism from Vaishnavisra and ■ 
Advaita from Dvaita liad not yet come into existence. The great 
teachers of Vaishnavism, Ramanuja and Madhva, had y^et to 
be born and the days when there were to be most pitiable wrang- 
lings betv/een Siva worshippers and Vishnu worshippers, bet-' 
ween the preachers of monism and dualism and the most wretch- 
ed bickerings between their followers hs.d 57et to come. The 
disunion caused by these differences of worship and philosophy- is 
not less deep than that caused by the animosities between the 
followers of Hinduism and Mahomedanism. Fortunately both 
these disunions had yet to arise and the one cause of disunion 
which existed in previous times viz., the struggle between 
Hinduism and Buddhism had disappeared. 

Perhaps it may be objected that Hinduism though then the 
sole religion of the people v/as not of such a high character as 
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to ensure complete happiness of the people. Hinduism of those 
days was, indeed, in many respects defective but what we chiefly 
lay stress on is the fact that there was unity of religious belief in 
the people, a great factor leading to their happiness. We are 
not going to enter into the merits of any religion here ; for we 
believe that all religions are equally good and perhaps equally bad 
or absurd. It is the differences of religious beliefs causing deep- 
seated animosities that contribute more to the e\ril condition 
of a society than the tenets or the philosoph}’’ of any particular 
religion. It is for this reason we say that the condition, of India 
during these two centuries was unique and as a matter of history 
we draw the curious reader's attention to this unique condition 
of the country^ during the ninth and the tenth centuries A.D. 

And further, it must be remarked that some of the most ob- 
jectionable features of modern Hinduism had no existence in 
those days. In particular, the e^uls which spring from the dm- 
sion of Indian societ}' into numerous hard-bound castes did not 
then exist. In the first place there were no sub-caetes then as 
now. Brahmins thus all over India were then one caste and the 
thousand and one siib-castes (speaking literally) which to-day 
go to form that caste had no existence. So were the Kshatriyas 
and VaiSyas all over India undivided into sub-castes. There 
was no interdiction on marriage or food between the Rajputs 
of Northern India and the Maratha Kshatriyas of the south 
as we have already' shown. Even the 36 Kulis of Rajputs 
had not yet been enumerated. What a great source of strength 
and happiness to the people when there were no Kanojia 
Brahmins to hate the Srimali Brahmins and both to hate the 
Deccanis or the Karnatics to hate the Deccanis and both to 
hate the Tamils ! 'V^Tiat a great source of strength and happi- 
ness to the country' when the Rajputs did not look down upon 
the Khatris or the Marathas or both upon the Bengal and 
Madras Kshatriyas ! ! ! 

In the second place, there was no enmity' or envy between the 
Brahmin and the Kshatriy'a or between the Kshatriya and the 
VaiSy'a. For, Anuloma marriage among those three higher 
castes was still practised. They had, no doubt, ceased to take 
Sudra wives as in past centuries. According to our view this 
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was beneficial and not harmful For, the Sudra represented the 
Dravidian race and the three higher castes represented the 
Aryan race. A mixture of races is always Irarmful and the 
ancient Rishis were right in declaiming against Varna-sahkara, 
But there was no such harmful racial mixture in the Anuloma 
marriages among the three Iiighcr castes which were more 
classes than castes. A Brahmin could marry a Kshatriya wife 
and a Vai§ya wife, their progeny being treated as Kshatriya and 
VaiSya (this was also a good feature as the assignment of the 
progeny to intermediate castes in previous centuries naturally 
created jealousies and tended to increase the number of sub- 
castes). Imagine then the condition of the higher Hindu society 
of that period when in the same family there were Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and VaiSyas. All partook of the same food which 
did not put a ban on flesh (with the exception of certain kinds 
such as beef which were prohibited to all), drinking out of the 
same pot of water and freely touching each other witlmnt any 
idea of polution, hiarning the same Vedas and perfornnng the 
same Vcdic riles!!! 'iho Brahmin could not then liavo been 
hated inwardly and respected outwardly as he is to-day by 
Kshatriyas and Vai^yas. The Brahmin's untouchable lota 
could not have been an object of inward contempt, his untouch- 
able sacred dhoti, an object of hatred, his learning tlw 
Vedas to the exclusion of others as at present, a matter for both 
envy and hatred. Thus members of tire Aryan society were 
more firmly bound one to another by sentiments of affection and 
unity than it is now. Even to the other half or non-Aryan ])art 
of the, people viz., the Sudras, the three higher castes were bound 
by greater ties of affection than at present. Thongii there rvas 
no inter-marriage, yet there was no ban still bn inter-dining ; 
omitting, of course, out of consideration the great class of out- 
castos or Panchamas. This statement might perhaps startle 
many a reader, but this is a fact which cannot bo gainsaid. 
Although we have no reference to this in the inscrij)tions of the 
period, we have the Smritis themselves to rely upon on this 
subject. The later Smritis oven, not to speak of the older, dis- 
tinctly allow such inter-dining. Of course, ihterdining was freely 
Allowed among the throe higher castes, and a Brahmin could 
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take food ^Yith Kskatriyas and VaiSyas without any fear of 
losing caste ; but he could do so even with certain classes of 
the Sudras as the pro\’isions of the Sniritis distinctl3' declare. 
We have studied the Smritis with this object carefully and we 
find many things allowed by the Smritis then which in these 
days are prohibited by caste rules and which if practised to-day 
would involve loss of caste. In the Appendix we have culled to- 
gether all such pro^^sions of the different Smritis and the reader 
will be interested therein to find many things which he could 
not have dreamt of. Here it will suffice to notice the Smriti 
pro\nsions which allow interdining with Sudras. The V5msa 
Smriti which seems to be the latest says that a Brahmin 
taking food with a barber, a friend of the family, a coparcener 
in cultivation, a servant, a cowherd, even though these be 
Sudras, incurs no sin.* Now’ these Sudras w'ere considered fit 
to be dined witli, because the}’ w’ere more cleanly’ and had more 
claims on the friendship of the Brahmins. Indeed, it may be 
added that the above really reflects tlie condition of society in 
the second sub-period of our history. For, the Para§ara Smriti 
which is specially intended for the Kali age declares that it 
is allowable for Brahmins and Kshatriyas to take to cultivation 
and still observe their own Vedic ritual. This shows how the 
present condition of societ}' observable now in Northern 
India has arisen, w'herein among the agriculturists there is a large 
percentage of Brahmins and Kshatri}Aas and in the Deccan 
where Maratha Kshatri5’as have mostl}- taken to agriculture. 
Now under such condition of sociot}'-, the Brahmin and Ksha- 
triya agriculturists w’ould be throum into contact with good 
Sudras who may be either Ardha-sirls (parceners) orsennnts and 
these are declared to be fit to be taken food with ; thus binding 
even the Sudras with bonds of sjunpatlij'’ with the Aiy’ans. 
The Vais3'^as w'ere alreadj’^ agriculturists but the agricultural 
Vai§3’as had, as stated before, lost social estimation and had 
begun to be classed witli Sudras. , This w'as also another reason 
W'h5'’ Sudras occup3ing a higho’ status w’ere treated as fit for 
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inter-diiiing. In fact the Atri Smnri and others allow even 
Sradha and other rites to be performed Sudras -and naturally 
on such occasions Brahmins were expected to dine with them. 
The Atri Smriti declares, " The Sudra is of two classes, one who 
can perform Sraddha and the other who can not. The first 
class of Sudra viz. Sraddhi is fit to be dined \rith, though the 
other is not.”* Here is a condition of society portrayed en- 
tirely difllering from that of the present day, wherein no Sudra 
and even no Vai§ya and no Kshatriya is considered fit by the 
Brahmin even to take water from, not to speak of taking food 
with ! ! ! Naturally disunion with consequent hatred and iU 
feeling is more rampant now than it could ha\'e been in the 9th 
v.nd loth centuries when interdining was freely allowed between 
all these classes. 

How in later centuries interdining ceased, we will discuss in 
the third volume, but here we may remark that the result has 
been curious. Brahmins, instead of gaining anything, have 
rather sunk in position. Brahmins alone are now looked upon 
as fit for suppl5dng water to Kshatriyas and VaiSyas owing to 
their alleged greater purity and altogether the best for cooking. 
Naturally well-to-do Kshatriyas and rich ■\^ai§yas employ 
Brahmins as cooks and water bearers and it is thus the word 
Brahmin means now as stated before a priest, a cook, a water- 
man and a beggar. It is, indeed, a most ludicrous situation and 
sight, .a Brahmin cook preparing food for his Vai 5 ya master 
and serving him too, yet keeping his higher caste purity 
unsullied by prohibiting any person even his master's family 
from entering the c-Jiowka or the sacred ring round the cooking 
hearth ! ! 

We now go on to describe the third aspect of society which 
must have contributed to the happy condition of the country 
viz., the absence of begging bands. One of the great 
defects of Buddhism was unquestionably its sanction of beg- 
ging, nay, in fact, its organising beggary. When it allowed 
anybody to become a Bhikshu i. e. a begging monk and 
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provided sumptuous dwellings for the residence of Bhik- 
slius, the number of Bhikshu beggars naturally increased and 
idleness flocked to the Buddhist monasteries. This even- 
tually proved, no doubt, its own disease and death, much in 
the same way as with the Christian monasteries of the west. 
In Buddhistic times these Bhikshus numbering several hundreds 
in each band would issue from monasteries and beg in towns and 
%dllages. The people, indeed, gave alms to them wfllingl}' but 
beggarj' and especially organised beggary is a nuisance and 
a cause of demoralisation. The remnant of this Buddhist San- 
yasa is still to be seen in the Panjab and U.P. where Sadhusroam 
and beg and even exact. Moreover, all castes were allowed to 
join the ranks of these shaven-headed beggars and naturally 
Sudras formed the majoritj^ ; the few Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
who joined the society did so from ambitious motives such as the 
desire to be the head of a monastery and so on. \\nien Bud- 
dhism was supplanted entirely, these bands of beggars naturally 
disappeared owing to popular contempt. But the evil practice 
Avas too long in vogue to die finall}'. It revi\’ed again in tlie 
form of &iva and Vaishnava ascetics called Gosavis and Bairagis 
Avho apparently led an unmarried life and lived on begging. 
But for a time begging was banned and Sadhu beggars did not 
exist. It is the privilege of the Brahmin to beg or to accept 
.alms, but this is in consideration of his devoting himself to the 
performance of his religious duties. Ignorant Brahmins have no 
right to beg and during this sub-period such Brahmins were not 
allowed to beg. We find it laid down in a Sr riti that the king 
should punish the village which gives alms to Brahmins who 
are neither learned nor religiously engaged. The reason given 
is that such almsgiving is supporting thieves. Brahmins in 
those days, therefore, were almost compelled to follow primarily 
their own priestty profession and they might follow the profes- 
sion of Kshatrij'as viz., that of arms and lastl}' the profession of 
Vai^yas viz., agriculture. It seems thus very probable that the 
social condition of Mediaeval Hindu India discouraged beggary^ 
even by Brahmins and necessarili’’ by other castes. 

^\fl^ile this evil arising from Buddlrism was absent, ■ the rivo 
great good results which Buddhism had achieved remained 
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in their full force and added to the happiness of the people. In 
the first place, Buddhism laid the strongest emphasis on a 
moral life (so also did Jainism) and used the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis with the allied doctrine of Karma for this purpose. 
No doubt, these two doctrines were taken from the ancient 
Aryan religion ; but there can be no question that Buddhism 
succeeded in making them strongly impressed on the minds of 
the mass of the people and made them morally strong as de- 
scribed in the chapter on Religious condition. The high truth- 
fulness and honesty of the people of India have, as noted already, 
struck foreigners who visited India during these two centuries 
and even later . It requires no detailed argument to show that 
a high moral tone prevailing among the people is a great factor 
in contributing to the happy condition of the society. In the 
second place, Buddhism had expelled animal sacrifice from the 
land finally. As already stated, respect for the Vedas had been 
re-established by the Mimansa philosophy ; but animal sacrifices 
were not revived. One can imagine how this factor also con- 
tributed to the happiness of the people, .Ordinary Agni- 
hotra is not a matter involving much trouble. But animal 
sacrifices which usually are of a higher order require a deal of 
expenditure of physical and pecuniary energy, as we actually 
know from present day experiences of such sacrifices which, 
though very rarely indeed, are still sometimes performed. Such 
energy was naturally applied to other purposes and generally 
useful purposes. Moreover, the highest animal sacrifices could 
be performed by kings and rich merchants or grandees only 
and these spent lakli of rupees on those useless ceremonies. 
Lastly the A§vamedha and the Rajsuya performed by kings 
of kings only always led to devastating wars and their stoppage 
was, indeed, a blessing and a source of happiness to the people. 

Ha\dng heretofore explained how the religious condition of 
the country during the 9th and loth centuries contribu-ted 
to the happiness of the people, by the absence of all religious 
feuds, there being only one religion in the country, by the ab- 
sence of caste jealousies, caste being stiU loose and interdining 
being still allowed between all the castes, by the absence of 
beggary, of moral depravity and of animal sacrifices, we will 
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turn next to the economical condition of the country. This 
could not but have been most prosperous, because there was no 
foreign domination in the countrj' either external or internal. 
We will take it as an established fact of history that where there 
is foreign domination cspcciall}' of an external alien race, there is a 
constant drain out of the country in the form of tribute and the 
emoluments of higher ofiicials civil and militarj' and the exploi- 
tation of the country by foreign traders and capita.Hsts. Ever\^ 
thing that is best, nay, even good, goes out of the countr3- and 
benefits the dominant foreigner. Even internal foreign domina- 
tion leads to similar though less spoliation. I^Iaurj^as ruling 
south from the north or Andhrabhrityas ruling north from south 
were an evil. The political condition of the country' in the ninth 
and tenth centuries was idcahj' good. There was no foreign 
domination (except in Sind) either external or internal. The 
three gre.at empires of Kanauj, Malkhed and MonghjT were ruled 
by entirely local niling dynasties. There was no domination 
of either tlie Maratha over the Bengali or of the Bengali over 
the Assamese. The Kanauj rule in Kathiawar and north Gujarat 
might have partaken of the evils of foreign domination and it 
actually led to the o.stablishmcnt of the local Chai’da kingdom 
in Gujarat. But elsewhere the Kanuj empire must not have 
been felt as foreign. Similarly, the Rastrakutas properl}^ ruled 
in the Deccan and S. M. country'. Thej' were over-lords, no 
doubt, of kingdoms further south; but as often stated before such 
o'v'cr-lordship wasncx’cr felt where local kings were allowed to rule 
almost independently' in their own lands. In fact, an Arab 
traveller has in effect recorded that in India people were ruled 
every where bj' their own Icings. Under such a political condi- 
tion there could not have been the economic drain so well de- 
scribed bj' Dadabhai NovToji and the condition of the country' 
economically' must ha^'e been every where prosperous. \Ve get 
glimpses of this in the writings of Arab travellers though few and 
far between. One writer, for instance, has stated (as men- 
tioned already') that the country' from Kambay'a to Saimur v'a,s 
thiclch' populated and well cultivated. 

The system of civil a,dminislralion has a great influence on 
the happiness of the people and on this score too we hold that 
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there was very little to be desired. When revenue .was paid in 
kind and at the rate of 6 the cultivator was saved almost 
aU bother. The revenue automatically adjusted itself to the 
actual produce. When there was no produce owing to famine 
there was no revenue to be paid. Cash payment, is convement 
to the government ; while paj^ment in kind was convenient to 
the cultivators. Secondly, as already explained there were very 
few or no other taxes, the expenses of government being limited 
and Abkari and forest were practically unknown. There was 
vishti or forced labour, no doubt, but it fell very lightly especially 
on the cultivators. And lastly, internal foes viz., banditti and 
robbers were most rigorously dealt with and suppressed. As 
noted by an Arab traveller, the kingdom of Kanauj was parti- 
cularly free from robbers and we think the other empires of 
the south and the east were also equally rigorous in the suppres- 
sion of robbery and brigandage. 

The sufferings which are inflicted by invasions of foreign foes 
on a nation are almost always the bitterest that it can undergo. 
Fortunately, destiny had so arranged , events that , India was 
absolutely free from foreign invasions during the centuries we 
are dealing with. The Arabs had been checked and they them- 
selves had deteriorated. The Turks had yet to arise or rather to 
leave their Central Asian steppes to overrun and devastate the rest 
of Asia. The people of India had constantly suffered from such 
foreign inroads in her history. The Greeks, the §akas, the 
Kushans, the Mundas, the Tibetans, the Hunas, the Arabs, had 
over-run India before. The Turks, the Moguls, the Persians 
and the Afghans had yet to come. This intervening period of the 
ninth and the tenth centuries was a breathing period and thus 
peculiarly happy. It may be objected that there was constant 
waging of war between the Juzr and the Balhara, between the 
Deccani' and the Bengali. These wars were not with foreigners, 
but between native kingdoms and were consequent^ not waged 
with that ferocitj^ with which the foreigners fought with the 
Indians. There were many considerations which impelled 
civilized and humane treatment and as we actually see, the 
kingdoms were never sought to be subverted. Even if Kanauj 
was sometimes seized by Rattas or Malkhed by Parmaras, the 
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seizure was only tcinporaiy, the kings were always restored and 
the kingdoms alwtays remained intact. In facr, such wars might 
be compared with wars which weri: w;'-god in the fiftccntlv cen- 
tur}' and later between England, !• ranee, Germany and Spain. 
They wore wars waged between peoj'li s ot tin; sp.mc race, the 
same religion, and the same civilization and were never carried 
on tvith racial animosity or motives oi seizure of territory’. No 
doubt, the rules of warfare which were in vogue in India in the 
daj's of the Zdahabharata or even down to the coming of the 
Greeks were not now observed ; wlicn cultivators securely sowed 
or reaped while hostile armies passed. .-Vnd the Indians had learn'- 
the method of devastating an enemy's country in order to weaken 
him ; for we find from an inscription that the Rastraku^. 
Govinda when he took Kanauj devastated it and made it not only 
in name but in reality KuSasthali or ground overgrown with Ku§a 
grass. The evil, however, was always restricted in time a.nd not 
as extensively spread as in Mahomedan wars and we ntay take 
it that the wars between the several Hindu kingdoms did not much 
interfere with the general prosperitj' or liappiness of the people. 

On the contrary, in our view these wars contributed in their 
own v:a.y to increase the happiness of the people. \\'ars are a 
necessary evil and distinctly work towards the good of humanity, 
when not waged wdth ferocity, by keeping up the martial spirit 
of the people, b}? fostering martial virtues such .as courage, 
and patriotism and by increasing the stock of human 
knowledge by means of inventions. They prevent the people from 
becoming effete and effeminate ; and they aid the progress of 
humanity on its onward march in civilization. We have alread}'^ 
stated that India need not and could not be one state ; its 
division in consequence of physical peculiarities and the 
different development of the people in language and in customs 
into four or five large states w-as natural. Thus the ninth and 
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tenth centuries in many ways formed the happiest period for the 
people of India. How in the next century it fell a prey to the 
sword of Mahmud of Ghazni and how its strength was found 
unequal to cope with the evil of foreign invasion we shall have 
to elucidate in our next volume. 


[the end.] 



APPENDIX 


I.— THE SOLAR AND LUNAR KSHATRIYA RACES OF INDIA 

IN THE VEDAS. 

. [We have said at p. 12 Chap. 3 Book III that the idea of the Solar and 
Lunar races of Kshatriyas goes so far back as the Vedas themselves. It 
would not be out of place, therefore, to show in this appendix how the 
idea of the Solar and Lunar races can clearly be traced back to the Vedas 
and we make no apologj' for giving here in extenso a paper read by us 
on this subject before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Societ}’- 
in 1914 and published in its journal for that j-ear. Indeed this subject 
is intimately connected wth tlie question of the claim of the Rajputs to 
be treated as the descendants of Vedic Aryans and it would be interesting 
to the reader to know that tlie theory of Solar and Lunar descent of 
Kshatriyas is as old as the Vedas and that the genealogies of the t^vo 
races given in the Puranas are not imaginary but have a historical back- 
ground of unquestioned autlienticity behind them. With these intro- 
ductory remarks we give the aforesaid paper below without any change.] 


It would be proper to state at tlie outset that I was led to stud}' 
this subject in my own way on reading Mr. Pargiter's most 
valuable paper on the Earliest Traditional History' of India pub- 
lished in this year’s April number of the Journal of the R. A. S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. ^Mr. Pargiter has devoted himself 
so zealously to the otherwise uninteresting study of the Puranas 
that he has been able to extract from them interesting informa- 
tion regarding the ancient historj' of India. His ' contention 
that the Puranic genealogies can afiord material for constructing 
that history nobody can now deny and he has shovm how 
that material can be so utilised. A few of his conclusions, 
however, will not be acceptable to many, especiall}' his idea that 
the Solar d5'nasty of Indian Kshatriyas was Dra\'idian or that 
the Lunar Kshatrij'as had tlieir original kingdom at Allahabad 
or Prayaga. Indeed, according to my wew, I\fr. Pargiter has 
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Rigveda” answered Narad “ the Yajurveda, the.Samavqda, the 
Atharva, the Itihasa-Purana, grammar, arithmetic, astronomy, 
the science of war” and so on. This, clearly shows that eren 
Brahmins studiedltihasa-Purana. But it was the special duty of 
Sutas and the reputed reciters of the Puranas, viz., Lomaharshana 
and his son were Stitas. Even now modern Kshatriya genea- 
logies are preserved by Bhatas who enjoy equal respect with 
Brahmins in all Rajput States. The natural desire for preserving 
genealogies is so great in the Hindu community of the north 
that even Chamars have their Bhatas who preserve their genea- 
logies and recite them at the time of marriage festivals. In 
short, the Indo-Aryans had made sufficient provision in their 
caste-system for the preservation of Kshatriya tradition; a 
provision which sthl subsists.- My idea is that this system fell 
into abeyance for some centuries during the rise and progress of 
Buddhism when the caste-system was convulsed or when Non- 
Kshatriya kings during Buddhist or Greek or §aka times had 
no interest in preserving Kshatriya genealogies. During sever- 
al centuries, therefore, say from about 300 B. C. to 300 A. D. 
these genealogies became neglected and mutilated and when the 
Brahmins again asserted themselves under the Guptas and re- 
constructed the PurSnas, the materials before them were meagre 
and incoherent. Hence while the Brahmins have preserved their 
Vedic traditions intact, the Kshatriya traditions presented iri 
the Puranas are incomplete, conflicting and generally untrust- 
worthy. 

This brings me to the second point of difference in my stand- 
point of view. I look upon the Puranas as the last in the list of 
our authorities in this study. The information they give is, no 
doubt, very valuable ; but that information is garbled, is uncon- 
nected and incomplete, and is distorted so as to suit new ideas. 
Hence it" must be admitted very cautiously. In fact, I may 
arrange the authorities in this study in the foUowng order, an 
order which ,is at once their proper order in point of priority of 
time as well as priority of value. For, it will be easily conceded 
that whatever is more ancient is also more reliable. To speak 
in I ndian . form shoul d be the rule. The auihori- 
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ties for the construction of ancient or pre-Buddhistic history 
may, therefore, be arranged as follows : — 

(1) The Rigveda. — It is almost contemporaneous evidence and 
as preserved untampered \vith, is very valuable and naturally 
stands first in this list. 

(2) Yajurveda and Sdmaveda. — ^These are somewhat later in 
date. I do not bring in the Atharvaveda whose date is so very 
uncertain. 

(3) The Bmhmanas. — As coming next after the Mantras, their 
evidence is of great value. They are the utterances of those 
who have some remembrance of the Vedic times and can speak 
with autlxority about them better than any later books. 

(4) The Veddhgas, — their time the Vedic traditions had 
become hoarj' and a matter of speculation as with us. For 
their own times, tlie}^ are valuable. They are also valuable as 
coming in date after the Brahmanas. Vedangas include Yaska, 
Panini, Lagadha and the Kalpa or Srauta Shtnas. 

(5) The later Sutras, viz., Grihya and Dharma. 

(6) Megastlienes, Arrian and other Greek uTiters about the 
time of 'Alexander- or Seleucus come in here in point of time. 
The information which they have recorded from personal ob- 
servation and hearsay is very valuable and must be co-ordinated. 

(7) The Mahdhhdrata. — ^The date of the last or present edition 
of the Mahabharata according to my view is about 250-200 B.C. 
and hence its evidence is of less value than that of the Greek 
vmters. 

{S) The Harivamiha. — Ditto. 

(g) The Rdmdyana of Valmiki. — The date of the present form 
of the poem is about 100 B.C. 

(10) The Puranas'. — Their dates range from 300 to 900 A.C. 
and they naturally come last in the list of our authorities. 

This is the order of our authorities and we must try to com- 
bine all the historical information they afford. Where state- 
ments are conflicting, greater ^veight must be attached to the 
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vagaries of the Purams can be checked and one is thus alone 
able to find some rule for rejecting, as often we shall have to do, 
the exaggerated, mutilated or emended accounts of the PurSnas. 

But this does not exhaust the list of our authorities. There 
are two important new sciences the conclusions of which must be 
respected and co-ordinated in this study. They are ethnology 
and philology. The inferences derived from considerations of 
features and of language with regard to the history of races are 
very valuable and in recent times these sciences have much 
advanced. They have been applied to the people of this country 
by noted scientists of the west and I think the conclusions which 
they have arrived at are of great value to us in the inquiry into 
the racial problems of India. They are, therefore, fit to be in- 
cluded in the list of our authorities and the value to be attached 
to their conclusions transcends the value of all other evidence. 
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Having so far stated the materials on which I base my con- 
clusions and the respective value to be attached to them I pro- 
ceed to sketch some important points in the history of the Solar 
and Lunar races of Kshatriyas of India in the following pages. 

The first fact of importance which we have to notice is that 
there were two invasions of India by the Aryans. To put it in 
a different way two hordes of Ar37ans came into India, of course, 
from the north-west, by different routes and at different times. 
This fact is disclosed both by ethnology and philology and is 
supported by tradition. It was perhaps Dr. Hoemle first to 
point this out and Dr. Grierson has accepted the theory from a 
consideration of tlic modern Sanskrit-born vernaculars of India 
(see Imperial Gazcliccr, '\''ol. I, page 35S). The following extract 
from the last Census Report of India is relevant in this connection. 

" These languages, according to Dr. Hoernle, were brought to 
India by two succcsstve hordes of invaders. After the first 
horde had settled in the plains of northern India, a fresh horde 
came in and penetrated the original mass like a wedge, blotting 
out the language in the centre and extending from Ambala in 
the north to beyond Jubbulpore in the south and from Kathiawar 
in the south-west to Nepal in the north-east. Western Hindi 
is the modern representative of tlie languages of these peoples 
of the second invasion ; while that of the earlier invaders covers 
Rajastani, Punjabi, western and eastern Pahadi Snd eastern 
Hindi ” (page 325). 

This conclusion suggested by a comparison of the several 
Sanskrit-born vernaculars of northern India is veiy strongly, 
corroborated by the conclusions arrived at from ethnological 
considerations. Sir Henry Rislcy took ethnological measure- 
ments at the time of the Census of 1901 and found that the 
people of the Punjab and Rajastan were undoubted Aryans 
mth long heads and prominent noses. In the United Provinces 
he found medium heads and tolerably prominent noses and he 
looked upon their people as a mixture of Arj^ans and Dra^ddians. 
Now the Arj^ans who mixed with the Dravidians of the United 
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Provinces must h,3.ve been Aryans of a different type. 
They must have been broad-headed Aryans so that their mixture 
with the long-headed Dravidians has resulted in the medium 
heads of the present population of the United Provinces speak- 
ing generally. We thus find from ethnological considerations 
also that there were two hordes of Aryans who came into India, 
the first long-headed and the second broad-headed. The first 
occupied the Punjab and Rajastan and extended as far east 
as Mithila and the second came in subsequently like a wedge and 
mixed with the native Dravidians of the United Provinces now 
form the chief population of this vast tract. Now this conclusion 
deduced from both philology and ethnology is supposed by tra- 
dition. These two Aryan hordes in my view were the two races 
which are known as the Solar and Lunar races of Kshatriyas 
from Mahabharata onwards. We have a distinct reference to 
them in the Mahabharata in a speech of Shrikrishna. This is 
what he says, to Yudhishthira in the Sabhaparva when the latter, 
proposes the performance of Rajasuya sacrifice, " Of the two' 
races of Kshatriyas bom from the sun and the moon there are 
at present in India lox families and of -these families the Bhojas 
of the Lunar race are the most numerous and occupy the middle 
land.” This shows that the Kshatriya families of India in Epic 
times ranged themselves under two chief races, the Solar and 
the Lunar, and that the Lunar race, occupying the middle 
land, had at , that time thrown the Solar race into shade. Thus 
we are fortified in believing that the first race of Aryan invaders 
was what was subsequently called the Solar race, that it occu- 
pied the Punjab and extended onwards along the foot of the 
Himalayas as far east as Mithila and that the second race of 
Kshatriyas which came into India subsequently and which was 
later on called the Lunar race came’ through Kashmir and like 
a wedge shoved itself through the territoiy’ of the Sarasvati or 
Ambala downwards as far .south as Kathiawar and Jubbulporc or 
even further south, covering. m3.ny Bhoja kingdoms especia.lly 
.the Sauraseni, Chedi, Magadha'and Vidarbha . kingdoms and 
Yadava kingdom of Dwarka. We shall try . to see how far 
this conclusion finds support in the Rigveda about the time, of 
which, of course, these invasions .must have taken place. 
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TJie chief people of whom tlie Rig\'eda frequently speaks are, 
as is periiaps well-known, the Bharatas. Now it is a miscon- 
ception of many scholars, native as well as European, that these 
Bharatas were the descendants of Bharata, the son of Dushyanta, 
M'ho is a wolI-knouTi king of the Lunar race. According to my 
theorj’, the Lunar race which came later and mixed with the abori- 
ginal population of the United Provinces fonns the people who 
at present speak Western Hindi. The difficulty tlxus presented to 
me was, however, solved accidentally in my stud}' and in a proper 
manner. I found that tlxis Bharata was an entirely different king 
from the Daushyanti Bharata of later days. I accidentally came 
across tlxe following Slokas in the Bhaga\'ata and was struck 
to see that the idea commonly entertained on the subject was 
erroneous. Bhagax'ata, nth Skandha, Chapter 2, says ; — . 

?ri?T m I 

w- 11 

g?T5Rr II 

I JfKmwrr: i 

II II 

Transl. ” Priya\Tata was a son of the first Manu called Svayam- 
bhuva. His son was Agnldhra and his son was Nabhi and his 
son was Rishabha who is believed to have been bom of the 
essence of Vasudeva. He had a hundred sons all well-versed 
in the ^''■edas. The eldest of them was Bharata after whom 
this land is called Bharatavarsha.” In Skandha 5, chapter 7, 
the same thing has already been stated ; ststhPT 

^ This clearly shows that India 

is called from Bharata who was a great-grandson of the 

first Manu. This tradition recorded in the Bhagavata is also 
found in the Vayu Purana where the line of Svaj'ambhux'a 
Manu is described in detail. Pri5^vrata divided the world of 
seven Dvipas among his seven sons. Agnldlira got Jambu- 
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of it and his son, ^^shabha gave Bharata, his son, land to the 
south of the Himalayas. Says Vayu chap. 33. 

cT^JTrxf mw r%|i«rr: II 11 

Thus the tradition of this country being called Bharatavarsha 
refers to Bharata,' a descendant of the first Manu and not to 
Bharata, the son of Dushyanta. 

Another derivation of this name is given in the same 

Va\ni, Purana \vher<!;in Bharata is identified with Manu himself. 

Jtsrr i 

vRon^ jpjfRt I 3=5^% d . 

11 11 

The Matsya Purana gives the same story and repeats this very 
§loka. This shows that Bharata was also identified with 
Manu in later tradition. But he never is, we must remember. 
The king whose name the land now bears is never 
thought , to be Bharata, the son of Dushyanta and Sakuntala, 
but is always another king much earher who was bom of the . 
first Manu or was Manu himself. In the .Nirukta to which re- 
ference is given in the Purana Slokas I found that Yaska in- 
terprets Bharata as.Aditya or the Sun himself (sto ^ q^o =10 
^3 ).. This then is the tradition of the Nimkta 

and the Puranas. We shall find that the Rigvedic tradition is 

also the same and that it frequently speaks of this Bharata and ■ 
not the later Daushy anti Bharata as I will presentty show. 

The difficult}^ then which naturally .presents itself is solved. 
India, is called not from a king of the later 

Lunar Kshatriya race but from a king of the earliest 
Kshatriyas who entered India. Here, we . have an analogy 
from American history. America was discovered and colo- 
nized by two hordes of people and in different directions 
just as it happened in India. The Spaniards, the Por- 
tuguese, the Italians and the French were the pioneers of dis- 
coverers of ,^enca.„Thevwere_alLol_theJ,.ai'. Tarp cn- 
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sequent discoverers were the Dutch and the English who natural- 
ly went northwards and came to Northern America. They were 
of the Teutonic race. The whole hemisphere is, however, called 
America from one Amerigo, an Italian discoverer, who first set 
his foot on the Soutliem Continent and the name has generally 
been adopted. He was ?,lmost a contemporary of Columbus 
who had only discovered some islands. The honour of dis- 
covering the main continent belongs to Amerigo and his name 
was properly given to the land and has cordially been accepted 
by all people. The case was exaetty similar in India. Bharata 
was a famous king of the first Kshatriyas who came to India and 
bis name has been given to the countr}?. The descendants of 
this Bharata who were subsequently knovm in Epic times as 
the Solar race Kshatriyas gradually overspread the land from 
the Indus to the GandakI or Sadanira, the boundary of the 
. kingdom of Mithila. This is exactly what ai^pears from the 
l^gveda, our eldest and best authority, as I now’ proceed to 
show'. 

The follow’ing information is given under the word Bharata in 
Vedic Index Vol. II page 05. “ Bharata is the name of a people 
of great importance in the Kgveda, where they appear promi- 
nently in the third and seventh Mandalas in connection w'ith 
Sudasa and Tritsus, while in the sixth Mandala they are asso- 
ciated with Divodasa.” Now I looked into the Rigveda hymns 
mentioned here in the original and found that very interesting 
information could be gathered therefrom. The first thing appa- 
rent is tliat the Vasislxthas were the Purohitas of the Bharatas. 
Now' according to later trradition the Vasish^as w'ere never the 
Purohitas of the Lunar race but served the Solar race throughout. 

' Here is a confirmation of the \'iew' that these Bharatas were • 
the people w'ho subsequent!}' were called the Solar Kshatri3'as and 
the Vasishtixas w'ho appear also to be called Tritsus w'ere their 
hereditary priests. The seventh Mandala of the Kgveda con- 
.sists solely of hymns composed by the Vasislxthas and it is but 
natural that the Bharatas should predonxinate therein. Kg- 
veda vii, 33, is ver}' interesting in this connection. It says that 

p > it ■ -n 'no— jUpt) M p iPi mp 
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afraid and defenceless like sticks asunder but Vasishtha by his 
strength and prayer became their leader and made them 
victorious. ( ^ «r5Tfrr?r mm aifer; i 

trgfr fr%s «Trr^R5fc^?rf ^sifr «T5r?i?cr il ^ ii) 
In this hymn the birth of Vasishtha from tlie dual god Maitra- 
Varuna and the Apsaras Urva§i is also mentioned. Vasishtha is 
thus already a mythical person and born of gods. He saved the 
Bharatas in their difficulty. Secondly, Bharata's fire is. fre- 
quently spoken of in different places in the Rigveda. The 
Aryans were worshippers of fire in contrast with the Dasas or 
aborigines and hence Bharata's fire must have become a favour- 
ite name as typifying the Aryan religion. In Mgveda vii, 8 
this Bharata's fire is mentioned as also the original king Bharata 
( 51 ^r; ^ Tcfjrrg ciFr^ ii v ii ). 

“ This is Bharata’s own fire, he who defeated Paru in battle." 
In this sentence we have a distinct reference to king Bharata 
and his exploit is said to be that he defeated Puru, Under the 
word Ptiru Macdonnell refers to this hymn and seems to inter- 
pret Peru as the well-known king of the Lunar race, an ancestor 
of Dush 5 >'anta, who is one of the five sons of Yayati and whose 
descendants are also frequently mentioned in the Rigveda as 
Purus. But the Satapatha Brahmana explains in one place, 
that Puru in this hymn is the name of an Asura. On this Mac- 
donell remarks that the Purus had been forgotten so far in the 
days of the §atapatha that Puru had become an Asura-Rak- 
shasa, I have already said that the authority of the Brahmanas 
as coming immediately after the Mantras and as the utterances • 
of Rishis who had some touch w’ith the Vedic times ought to 
be given greater weight than ail later authorities. In my opi- 
nion the §atapatha Brahmana is here correct and this Puru 
whom Bharata defeated must-have been some aboriginal king.. 
He cannot be the Puru who was a son of Yayati and an ancestor 
of Dushyanta. As shown above this Puru could not have been 
a contemporary of Bharata who was a king of the earliest Ksha- 
triyas who came to India. The Lunar Puru came into India 
later and the Peru in this hymn whom Bharata conquered can- 
not have been that Puru but some Asura or Rakshasa. One 
thing is at le ast apDatenLfrom this thpt if vou tpke bv P > • fho 
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Puru of the Lunar race, this Bhateta assuredly is not his des- 
cendant Thus Bharata whose Agni is spoken of so 

frequently in the Rigveda is entirel}’' a different and a much 
earlier king of a different race who fought with Puru. 

This is a digi’ession, but an important and necessary digres- 
sion. To peturn to our subject, Vasishtha's h5mans (vii, 33 and 8) 
show tliat Bharata is the name of a king in the i^gveda, that 
his Agni is often spoken of and that his descendants were Bha- 
ratiis whose Purohita was Vasishtha. The next most frequently 
mentioned subsequent king of the Bharatas is Sudasa whose 
battle with the ten kings on the banks of the Parushnl is spoken 
of in detail in another hymn of Vasishtha, viz., Rigveda vii, S3 
as also in \di, iS. I will speak of this battle further on. But 
Sudasa in hymn ^di, 83, is the same king who fought the battle 
with the ten kings or expressly mentioned therein and 

the Bharatas are also mentioned in \Ti, 83 as dejected in 
or the battle with the ten kings. Other important kings pre- 
' sumably Bharatas whom Vasishtha speaks of (Kgveda vii, 19), 
are Purukutsa and Trasadasyu as I shall show later on. I shall 
. now proceed to a consideration of the hymns in Mandala iii 
wherein also the Bhamtas are mentioned e.xpressly and by a 
^shi whose name is ver}' important. 

This third Mandala consists of hymns entirely composed by 
Vi^vamitra as I\Iandala ^ii consists of hymns b}* Vasishtha or 
his descendants. The first rclevent hymn in tire third Mandala 
is 23. This hjnnn is, however, said to be composed bj^ Deva- 
§ravas and Devavata, two Bharata Idngs. ” The Bharatas 
lighted or rubbed Agni, viz., Deva§ravas and Devavata on 
the banks of the Drishadvati and Apa3'a and Saras^nti.” 
This clearly shows that the Bharatas extended their occu- 
pation of the land as far as the Sarasva.ti in the time of these 
two kings. The next h3Tnn is iii. 33. It is a ver3' eloquent 
11301111 addressed b3f ViSvamitra to the two rivers VipaSa 
and Satadru (Bias and Sutlej) combined. Probably the Bha- 
ratas had • arrived at tlie confluence of these tivo rivers in 
Mme expedition and finding the svift rivers unfordable 
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Vigvamitra prayed to the rivers to become fordable and they 
became so and the Bharatas were allowed to cross over, the 
water not touching even the axles of their carts ( epfr '3?^': 

). As soon as the Bharatas have passed over 
let your streams flow on in rapid motion.” ( ^ 5:}^. 

?Tc?r?Jnrr ^ 1 ). The third interesting hjnnn 

is iii. 53. In this hjTun Visvamitra is represented to have 
assisted Sudasa b}' his prayeis to Indra, ( 

), He even says that his prayer it 
was which saved the Bharata people. ( 

). Three or four things, therefore, appear clear 
from this h5nnn. , First, the Bharata people had already become 
very numerous, they being called srvr . (We have al- 

most an echo here of the present ^TRcI^). Secondl3% their 
king was Sudasa and that Visvamitra of the KuSikas saved 
him and his people by his prayers to Indra. Here we have a 
confirmation of the chief points in the later Pnranic tradi- 
tion about ViSvamitra. He was bom of the KuSikas (whe- 
ther they were Kshatriyas is not here apparent). ViSvamitra 
acted as priest to the same Sudasa whose family priest has 
already been shoum to be Vasishiha. Vasishtha and Visvami- 
tra must, therefore, have sometimes become enemies. Later 
tradition of Rama brings in both Vasishtha and VisvSmitra 
as his friends. Vi§%"amitra alwa3'S comes in in the stories of 
the Solar race kings such as Sudasa and Rama and Haris- 
chandra who, according to Vedic tradition, purchased Sunah- 
gepa to redeem his son Rohita from a vow" to Vamna. 
Vigvamitra saved this Sunahsepa by pra3dng to Vanina 
and adopted him as .Devarata or given by the gods. §unah- 
sepa's h3Tnn5 are to be found in Kgveda Mandala I, and 
they plainly refer to this story of the Brahmanas. Visvamitra 
is a person who figures in the history of the Bharatas in the 
Vedas and also in that of the Solar Kshatriyas of the Epic days 
and thus we are fortified in our conclusion that they are the 
same people. Sudasa is a Bharata king in the Vedas and 
he is a Solar king in the Puranas. His story is given in^the 
Rama3mna Uttarakanda Chap. 65, where Vahniki tells Sha- 
traghna that Sudasa was , one of his ancestors and that his 
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grand-son quarrelled with his Guru Vasishtba and became 
who again appears to have been assisted by ViSva- 
mitra. Thus the rivalry between Vasishtha and ViSvamitra 
continues throughout the Vcdic and the Epic tradition. Vasi- 
shtha assists Sudasa in the battle with the ten kings on the 
banks of the Parushni and Vi§vamitra assists him in his eastern 
progress and enables him by his prayer to ford over the 
Vipafia and the Sutlej. I may add, Vi§vamitra always 
figures in the Bharata or Solar race history, but he does not do 
so, to my knowledge, in the history of the Lunar race, a fact on 
which 1 will comment later on. 

The next Mandala which mentions the Bharata people is the 
sixth wherein their king Divodasa is nicntioned. This Mandala 
again consists of hjanns principally or almost solely composed 
by Bharadvaja Barhaspatya or Bhamdvaja, son of Brihaspati. 
The princii)al hjann which we have to refer to here is vi, i6. It 
is a long hjnnn and mentions Bharata, the Bharata people, the 
Agni of Bharata and king Divodasa more than once. It also 
mentions Bharadvaja himself. (cTfwr qRl I 

1 5, ^TRcTr |5r5T i 

1 19, H ^ wr i «n ^ ^fr ^ 

I 41' ) Surprise is expressed by some scholars (see 
Vcdic Index) that Divodasa who is always spoken of in tlic 
Rigveda as the father of Sudasa should be associated with 
Bharadvaja while his son is adways spoken of with Vasishtlia 
and Vi§vamitra. But I do not think there is matter here for 
surprise. The Vasishthas were undoubtedly the Purohitasof 
the Bharatas. They plainly appear so frepn the ^gveda itself. 
But tliat docs not prevent other Rishis coming in religious 
relations with the Bharatas. Vi^vamitra does so admittedly 
with Sudasa and so might Bharadvaja come in contact with his 
father Divodasa. It is curious to see that the contact of 
Bharadvaja with the Solar race people appears also in the 
Ramayana wherein the same Rishi or his descendant comes in 
in the story with his affection for Rama and Bharata and his 
friendship with their father. 

35 
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Such then are the coincidences which make it almost certain 
that the Bharatas of the ^gveda are the oldest Aryans who > 
came to India and spread over the land from the Indus east- 
ward as far as the Sarayu which is mentioned in three l^gvedic 
hyunns. Tlieir l^shis were Vasishtha and Visvaraita and 
Bhanadvaja, actors in the story of the Ramayana also and other 
legends of the kings of the Solar race. ITie kings of the Bharatas 
mentioned in the Kgveda are Bharata, Divodasa, Sudasa, 
Devasrava and Devavata and probably Purukutsa and Trasa- 
dasyu ; and Ikshvaku ; and finally, we find, in one h5TOn of the 
tenth Mandala Rama himself. Now Bharata, according to the 
Nirukta, is the Sun and he is also Manu and again a king of the 
first Kshatriyas who canm to India, of the first Manu’s race ac- 
cording to the Puranas. Sudasa is a Solar race king, as per 
Chapter 65 Uttarakanda already noticed, wherein the son of 
Sudasa ’s story is related. He was about to curse Vasishtha, but 
was prevented by his wdfe who implored him to remember that 
Vasishtha \vas their family priest. The sloka in the Ramayana 
is as follows : — 

5m ?rrfr II 

In this who became with feet blackened by the 

w-ater taken for the curse, is said to be a son of Saudasa, who 
again is said to be an ancestor of Shatrughna. And a Sudasa 
is actuall}' found in the Puranic genealogy of the Solar race with 
his son Kahnashapada though his father is not Divodasa of the 
Vedas. I am of opinion that the, Puranic genealogy must be 
considered to be here incorrect and must give precedence to the 
Rigvedic tradition which makes Sudasa a son of Divodasa 
and a grandsoix of Pijavana. Divodasa and Sudasa are. found 
in Lunar race genealogies also, but the Kgvedic Sudasa is un- 
doubtedly a Solar king ; for his Purohita is Vasishtha both ac- 
cording to the Rigv^eda and the Ramayana. And hence SudSsa’s 
father Divodasa must also be treated as a Solar king. Next 
Purukutsa and Trasadas^ui are Solar race kings in the Parana 
genealogies and they are found nowhere else. And we have a 
confirmation of the same in the statement.. of the ^tapatha 
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BrShmana, (see Vedic Index) that they were Aikshvaka kings 
or kings of the race of Ikshvaku. Thus the names of the original 
Bharata and later kings as identified by the Brahmana and 
Parana traditions coupled with their association nith the Puro- 
liita Vasishtha make it almost convincingh’’ clear that the Bha- 
ratas of the Rigveda are the Solar race Kshatriyas of the Epics. 
TIrese Bhara.tas appear to have spread from the Panjab as far 
east as Aj’odhA’a even in the times of the Rigveda. I had for- 
merh' been of opinion that the Rig\'edic Ar3'?ns had not gone 
much be3"ond the Ganges. But tlie fact now found tliat the 
Sara}^!* the idver of At’odhya is mentioned thrice in the Rig^-eda, 
makes it clear that they had alread}' spread tliat far. The 
mention of Rama, the illustrious hero of A5‘odhya, in the tenth 
Mandala of the Rigveda, becomes thus consistent and proper. 
The Art^ans might even have gone still eastward as far as Mithila 
which though not mentioned in the Rig\’eda is associated with 
Gotama ; for Gotama is represented to be the Purohita of the 
Mithila Kshatrii^as, as Vasishtlia is of tlie Kosala Kshatrij-as 
and Gotama, the husband of Ahalj^a, is a Vedic Kshi and the 
composer of Vedic hjmins. Such is then the history of the pro- 
gress of the first .‘Vri-an inva.ders of India, viz., the Bharatas 
la.tcr called the Solar Kshatriyas and hence we see why their 
languages at both ends, viz., the Eastern Hindi and the Panjabi, 
are allied to each otixer. 

Hamng so far spoken of the Bharatas or the Solar Kshatriyas 
with their first famous king Bharata wEo gave his name to the 
wiiolc countri^ vi'z., Bharatavarsha and their subsequent Icings 


* The Sarajm is mentioned in three Vedic h>Tnns (t'^edic Inde.x). In 
the note on Sarajni Macdonnel thinks that it is the Ayodhj-a river; but 
he refers to the opinion of some Vedic scholars that it is the Xramu or 
Kurrum of Afghanistan. In v. 64, it seems to be an Afghanistan river. 
But in X, 64. it is associated ndth and and must be a 

large river like these. In iv. 30, it i.s apparently a large river and seems 
also to be the river of AyodhTO. It may be stated here that Haraivaitj’ 
and Hara}'u are also rivers of the Zend people. These probably are old 
Ar%’au names which the Indo-Aiyans in their new settlement in India 
assigned to Indian rir'ers, much a.s thej' did in America and elsewhere. 
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Divodasa and Sudasa, Purukutsa and Trasadasyu and their 
Rishis, Vasishtha and ViSvamitra, Gotama and Bharadvaja, 
we will go on to consider the history of the advent and. progress 
of the second horde of Aryan invaders, viz., the Lunar Kshatri- 
yas. They a,re also a Kgvedic people but they evidently 
appear to be a later one, although of the same race, language 
and religion. Their historj^ resembles very much the history of 
the advent and progress of the Dutch and the English settlers 
in America. These, unlike their predecessors the Spaniards and 
the French, lived generally in friendly relations with the abori-' 
gines. Nay, they had regular treaties mth what were called 
the Five Nations. They eventually came into conflict with the 
earlier settlers and their fights with them were often long and 
bloody. They were assisted in these fights by their aboriginal 
allies. Finally they conquered the Spaniards and the French 
and appropriated the whole of the northern portion of America, 
which has now become Teutonic America. Central and South 
America remained in the hands of the Latin races or the first 
invaders and is often now appropriately styled Latin America.- 
Their religion, though Christian, was and still is different from 
the religion of the subsequent invaders, viz., the English and the 
Dutch. This short sketch of the history of the colonization of 
America by the Teutonic and Latin Aryans of the west will show 
how strongly it corresponds \vith the history of the colonization 
of the continent of India by the Indo-Aryans of the east. 

The first Aryans who came to India w'ere .the Bharatas of the 
Rigv'cda and we have identified them on strong grounds with the 
Solar race Kshatrhi-as of the Epics. The identification of the 
second horde of Aryan settlers with the Lunar Kshatriyas of the 
Epics and the Puranas is still more certain and cofnplete. The first 
fact which deserves to be mentioned is, what was almost a reve- 
lation to me, that the Yadus, the TurvaSas, the Anus, the Dni- 
h5ms and the Purus are mentioned in the Kgveda very frequently 
and often together. The firsl Awo are mentioned together stni 
oftener. They wete, therefore, clearly allied races and the first 
two %vere particularly allied. They are mentioned sometimes 
in the singular and sometimes’ in the plural which shows that 
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YacIii and Tnrv.i >. and Ann, Dmhyu and Puni were individual 
}:inc- '’fi" tln-ir naiiu-' to tlu; races sprung from them. 

!!• r.- 'Ju ii- i^ a. clear <.<iinr.iden('<‘ with and coniirmation of the 
I'i'ie an<l I’nranii; verj'ion ;'.t'cor4linq to wliich they were the five 
Sin- of Vayati. .in .inricnt Icing of tiie Lunar race. Y.idu and 
Turv./.i w.T*' Vav.’.ti'- '.'in-; hy liis first wife Dev.ayani, the 
diingiiter nf S'dcr.i. ar.ii the <iilter ihree were his sons by his 
‘^ernjvi \vi{<- S’-rnii^litha, the d.anghter of the Astira or Persian 
kin:; \>i' havarvan. lleni.e, wliile sonieiiines all are mentioned 
together, wi- S’-e v,liy lonieiinws Vaiiu e.nd TurvaSa onlv are 
sjuilci’]) ill togetl’er in the Kirrveda. Tiie Punonas and the Epics 
give till’ ni.ine Tnrv,.S'. ol ilie Kigveda as Turv.asu ; but, I 
thinlc. thi'y d.o ..i to bring it iti ouisoiiancc with the other four 
n.'.nur- wiiich eiiil inn. Tlie ideiuificarion is otlicrwisc complete 
attd thi'' little difiVrence c.itiiiot count. The second fact of im- 
P'orianc*' i'^ tho.t the lyigvedic hymns sometimes spc.ak of these 
]>i .•]'!<• with abhorreiwe, as people who should be killed or sup- 
]|^ea.(^]. and sometim<'S they speak of them with respect and 
.affection. Th<* X'edie Kishis tanneiimes invoke the blessings of 
their gods on tliem .'•.nd imidore them to give them power and 
prosperity, but they often ask their gods to destroy or defeat 
them. This clearlt' indicates that these people c.amc later and 
were for some time intruders and therefore hated as enemies b}* 
the fnr.i settlers. They, however, eventually settled in certain 
lands and were then invoked blessings upon, being Aryans and 
])rofessors of the same religion as iht; first settlers with certain 
difiVrenoes onh. This also e.xplains the Piiranic tradition that 
the lainar Kshatriyas ma.tiy times fought with the Solar Ksha- 
friy.'is and eventually became supreme lords of the middle land. 

I will now iiroce.'d to set forth detailed proofs of these state- 
ments from the Rigvedic hymns and trace the history of the 
advent .and jirogn'ss of this second race of Kshatriyas. 

The ancient a.ncestor of these Ksliatri 3 ’as w.as, according to 
the Piiriinas, Purur.av.as. Now Pururavas is also a Rigvedic 
name. He is even there a, mythical person. He probabty lived 
in the Hijnalayas and ntarried the heavenly nymph Urva§i. 
He learned from the. Gandharvas how to produce fire and wor- 
shipped it. This cle.nrly indicates that he was also a fire worship- 
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ping Aryan like the first race of invaders. He lived in the Hima- 
layas about the Gandhamadhana mountain and among the 
Uttara Kurus so to speak, according to the Puranas, as also 
according to the Brahmanas. This shows that the ancestors of 
these Lunar Kshatriyas lived bejmnd the Himalayas and thus 
these people must have come from thence. Pururvas’ son was 
Ajm and his son was Nahusha, names of which mention is also 
made in Rigvedic hymns. .His son was Ya.yati who married 
two wives, Devayani and Sarmishtha according to the Puran?.s 
and had two sons by the first wife and three by the second, a 
circumstance which finds support from the Rigveda as already 
stated. This Yayati is also mentioned as a fire-worshipper in 
the Kgveda. Pie appears to have still been beyond the Hima- 
layas and it was his sons who came to India and settled, like a 
wedge in the previous Aryan settlement, about the region of the 
Sarasvati or as we might say Amba.la. 

It must here be stated that the story of the Puranas, that 
Yayati ruled in Prayaga and divided the land of India among 
his five sons in a certain manner must be rejected as a later 
theory started by the last editors of the Pui-anas. Mr. Pargiter 
seems to accept it ; but it appears to me that this story conflicts 
with the inferences derivable from the Kgvedic references ; and 
I think that the now generally accepted belief that the Aryans 
both of the first and the second race of invaders came from the 
north-west and gradually spread themselves over the land is more 
probable. As I have already said, where the Puranas and Rigveda 
conflict, greater credence ought to be given to the ^gvedic ver- 
sion. Now in the Rigveda we have a distinct mention that Puru 
was settled on both the banks of the S?.rasvatl (Rigveda vii, 
g6). Puni, therefore, could not have got the middle land about 
Allahabad according to the Puranas. And how could ho. come 
to occupy the banks of the Sarasvati?’ For the other- portions 
of India were also, according to the Puranas, given to his four bro- 
thers. The Puranic version must have become current about 
300 A.D. natural!}’’ enough. By that time the Indians had lost 
all memory of the Aryans ha’ving come from beyond the Hima- 
layas and their land from the beginning was what they had 
occupied so long. The centre of their' land was at Prayaga in 
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Puraiiic da)'S. They saw (:]iat Rama, their gi'catest hero, was at 
Ayodhya, also in the centre and they thought Ayodhya was the 
first and oldest kingdom of the Solar Kshatriyas founded by 
JIanu himself. Though Krislina belonged to i\Iathura, the 
greatest line of the Lunar race was that of tlie Pauravas and the 
last Paurava king of fame, Uda3fana (immortalised together 
with his minister Yaugandharaj'ana b\' Gunadhya in his Brihat- 
, katha), belonged to Praj'aga or Kanshambi more correctl3^ 
Hence the3' represented Pra3'ag.: as the centre and origin of the 
Lunar race. The Puranic dirdsion of Bharatavarsha among the 
sons of Ya3’ati does not again represent histor3' but the 
state of things that existed in the time of the Puranas or the time 
nearest to them. As Hr. Pargiter has himself shown (see. 
page 273, J. R. A. S., Puru got tlie middle Idngdom accor- 

ding to the Pumnic I’orsion of Yayati’s division of India and 
the Pauravas were tlicn supreme about Allahabad. Yadu got the 
south-west and they were in the south-west at tJiat timeoccup}'- 
ing Kathiawar and i\laliaraslitr;'. and Ujjain. Turvasu got 
south-e?.st and, according to the Puranas, the Pandya, Chola and 
other kingdoms of the south belonged to Turvasu ’s line. Druh3m 
got the west and Anu the north. The Anavas were according 
to tlie Puranas the ance-stors of some of the Punjab kings, while 
Drulu'u, according to them, was the ancestor of the Gandhara 
and other u'estern people. Mr. Pargiter himself hereafter 
observes : “ These positions agi’ee with the subsequent notice of 
the Yadavas and the Anvals ” (page 274). In m3'^ opinion it is 
the subsequent position of these and Purus and Turvasas which 
misled the last editors of the Purana’s into this story of Yayati 
ruling in Pra3'aga and dividing the Indian enmpire among his sons 
in the particular manner. The last positions of the Solar and 
Lunar races, A3^odh3^a and Prayaga, were taken to be their 
first positions by these last editors of the Puranas, because they 
had no idea whatever of the real course of h^stor3^ u/r., that 
the A^3^ans spread from the north-west to the south-east and 
south. But Pururava, even according to the Puranas, was 
north of the Himalayas about Gandhamadana, the region 
assigned subsequently' to the Uttara Kurus and his son and 
grandson were probably still there. Yayati’s sons came to 
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India and Puru probably first occupied the Sarasvati tract and 
it is from hence that the Lunar race s])read south-east and south 
which were not occupied bj;- the Ar5?ans and also tried to oust 
the first settled Aryans in the east and the west, f. c., in the 
Panjab and in Oudh. I think Dr. Grierson’s theor}^ based on 
language that the population of the U. P. expanded from its 
original seat near the Upper Doab and the sacred river Sarasvati 
seems to be supported by the oldest evidence of the Kgveda 
and is more probable than the last Puranic version that it spread 
from Allahabad westward towards Kurukshetra. 

This is a digression no doubt but again a necessary and im- 
portant one. I should reject the Puranic version on this point 
and accept the story of the occupation of the region of the 
Sarasvati first by tlie Purus as evidenced bj^ Kgveda vii, g6 
( 31 % 3Tff3rr ) a hjunn to Sarasvati. 

Here they became strong and firmly settled. Here the Lunar 
race evolved its civilization. Here came to be the most sacred 
land in India, viz., the region of the Sarasvati. Here the later 
Aryans flourished in Kurukshetra. Here was the language 
most pure. Here the Lunar people appear to have come from 
beyond the Himalayas by Gilgit and Chitral and perhaps from 
about the Manasa lake and not by the usual pass in the north- 
west, viz., the Khybev. For it appears even from the Brah- 
manas that the speech of the Uttara Kurus and the Kuril Pan- 
chala was similar and was considered specially pure. (See Vedic 
Index under Kuru.) Dr. Grierson remarks that even now in the 
language about Gilgit and Chitral " words are still in everyday 
use which are almost identical with the forms they assumed in 
the Vedic hymns and which survive only in a corrupted state in 
the plains of India.” (Imp. Gaz. Vol. I, page 356). The evi- 
dence of the Kgveda, the Brahmanas and the actual present 
state of the Himalayan languages lead one to believe that the 
Lunar people of the second Aryan invasion descended first into 
the region about the Sarasvati or modem Sirhind through 
Himalayan passes and thence spread elsewhere. Taking this 
fact as our basis ive will now proceed to discuss the history of 
these Lunar races as disclosed by the Kgvedic hymns. 
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The first and most important hymn to which I have to refer 
is ragvoda i, loS. This is addressed to the two gods, Indra 
and Agni, and says in verse 8, " Oh Indra and Agni, even if you 
be among the Yadus and the TurvaSas, the Druhyus, the 
Anus, and the Purus, you come here and drink the Soma juice 
prepared for you.” 

qT^r?ft 5155 ^ I 

iqtirr zTrcPT?iT I| ii 

Now Uiis verse uses the words in the plural and shows that the 
Yadus, TurvaSas, Dmhyus, Anus and Purus had become 
peoples. Secondl3% they are also allied peojdes and among 
themselves formed two sets, the first two and the other three. 
Thirdly, the}' w'cre Ar^'ans, and worshipped the same gods as the 
other Vedic Aryans, viz., Indra and Agni. Thus all the chief 
points in connection with the Lunar Kshatriyas are apparent in 
this one verse of the Rigveda. It must also be noted that the 
I^shi or composer of this hymn is Kutsa Ahgirasa, the rele- 
vancy of which fact I w'ill explain later on. 

The next |X)int of importance is that these allied races of the 
Arj'ans came into conflict with the Bharatas or the earlier settled 
Kshatrh'as in different regions. The first king of the Bharatas 
with w'hom they "fought appear to be the same Divodasa w'lio 
W'as of so great a fame among the Vedic Rishis as a generous 
donor. His favourite appellation in the Rigveda is .\tithigva or 
one to wiiom Atithis or guests go. ■ The first h3'mn to be noticed 
on this pohit is Rigveda ix, 6i verse 2. " Indra, broke the castles 
and tow'iis of Sambara for the sake of Divodasa and then 
smote Yadu and TurvaSa ” (I usually take the meaning given 
by Arnold) 5^: m 57 ^^ I ^ 

II Here is a reference to the aid of Indra given to 
Divodasa to conquer his aboriginal en6my Sambara and then 
his Aryan enemies Tun'aSa and Y'adu. There is another 
reference to a fight betw'een Aryan Bharata kings with Yadu 
and TurvaSa about the river Sarayu in which the Bharata' 
kings are said to have been killed, a hymn already noticed, viz., 
Rigveda iv, 30 ( ^ ^ m^Rincr I ^ f^r 

36 
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II II «rRrr Jir^cr: i 8i'jrrf%=fwf- 

It 1<: II ). But the most important fight between the 
Bharatas and the later. Ax^’ans was the fight called 
or fight with the ten kings. It is noticed in three hymns 
composed by Vashishtha and given in his Mandala, viz., 
the seventh. It was fought between Sudasa, the Bharata 
Mng, assisted by his Purohita Vashishtha and five 

aboriginal kings and the five Aryan peoples, Yadu, 
TurvaSa, Anu, Druhyu and Puru. It was fought on 
the banks of the Parushni or the modern Ravi of the Panjab, 
The first h 3 ;mn to be noticed is vii, i8. The Vedic hymns are, 
of course, always composed in praise of ceitain deities and cannot 
ordinarily be expected to contain historical information. But 
even the Vedic ;^shis in their hymns to their gods could not 
avoid mentioning prominent past or contemporaneous events and 
hence it is that we are enabled to glean some historical informa- 
tion about these hoary times in the past. The hymn vii, i8, is 
an eloquent hymn by Vashishtha and contains a vi\nd descrip- 
tion of the battle of Sudasa \vith his ten opponent kings. The 
hymn is not fully intelligible but it appears certain to most 
Vedic scholars that Sudasa in this battle conquered the ten kings 
leagued against him on the banks of the Parushni, which, while 
he forded easily and safely by the aid of Vashishtha’s praise of 
Indra, drowned his enemies and many of these were killed.- 
Sudasa was first in a difificult plight and the ten kings hoped to 
plunder him but after all, the river suddenly submerged them 
as they were trying to divert its stream and it was Sudasa even- 
tually who got great .plunder. Six thousand Anus and Druhyus 
who were, taking cattle, says the hymn, slept on the battlefield. 
Ijhis is what. can be gathered about this fight from this important, 
hymn. ^The Aryan kings were, of course, Turvafe, Yadu, 
Anu, Druh}^ and Puru. Yadu is not specially mentioned but. 
he must be taken to be included in Turva&i. The aboriginal 
tribes^mentioned are Pakhtas, Bhalanas, Bhanantalins, Vishanins 
and Sivas. A great deal of conjectural information can. be 
derived from these name.s; for instance, the Pakhtas are some 
modem Afghan tribes, among whom the name Pashtu.is -still 
pronounced according to Dr; Grierson as Pakhta. - Or that the 
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Vishanins iniglit be some aboriginal people who tied to their 
heads pairs of horns like some modern rude races of America, 
But that there were Aryan and non-Aryan kings leagued against 
Sudusa in this fight is not a matter of conjecture but is what 
is expressly mentioned in another hymn which 1 next proceed 
to notice. It is hymn vii, 83, bj^ Vashishtha also, wherein he 
says that the gods Indra and Varum assisted king Sudasa when 
he was opposed by his Aryan and Dasa enemies ( 

^ .) “ You smote and slew his 

Diisa and Aryan enemies and helped Sudasa with favour ” 
— Arnold's Translation. There is a further clea.r reference in 
the hymn to ten kings attacking Sudasa. ( 

3 ^r^T: ) " You protected Sudasa \vith 

the Tritsus when he was oppressed by the ten Idngs.” It 
thus appears clear that there were in this battle ten kings, 
five Aryans and fi\’c non-Ar3-ans, whose names we have 
already given. It seems to be a great effort by all new 
Aryan invaders with their aboriginal friends to suppress the first 
settled Art’ans, viz., the Bharatas. But in this the)’ failed and 
Sudasa with Vashishtha's help prevailed. The five aboriginal 
peoples correspond curiously enough to the five Nations of 
American history leagued with the English in their fights against 
the French ; and w'c have thus one of those many curious 
analogies in history wiiich suggest and support the saying 
"History repeats itself." And, as in American history, although 
Sudasa, the older Aryan Icing, prevailed in this battle, his race 
was eventually ovcrshadow’ed by the later invaders as I now’ 
proceed to show. 

In hymn vii, ig, Vashishtha appears to speak of the Purus in a 
favourable manner though he still refem therein to the defeat 
of Yadu ,and TurvaSa by Divodasa. This hymn seems to give 
ground to some Vedic schola,rs to think that Purukutsa w’as a 
Puru king and hence I think it proper to give a detailed transla- 
tion of two of its \’erscs. ( ^ f^^ST- 

ISTRPI; 1 ST ^ II ) 

“ You, Oh valiant Indra, protected, by all your protection, 
Vltahavya and Sudasa and Trasadasyu, Purukutsa’s son and 
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Puru in his fight with the Vrittra (or aboriginies).” In this verse 
many kings are mentioned and I would take each separately 
and thus Peru as different from the preceding Trasadasyu. In 
fact, as I have already said, the authority of the Brahm.anas is 
supreme in this matter and Purukutsa and Trasadasyu being, 
according to the Satapatha, Aikshvaka or descendants of 
Ikshvaku, cannot be Purus or descendants of Puru. There are 
other kings also mentioned in this hymn, viz., Kutsa (verse 2) 
and Dabhiti who killed the aboriginal (^^) enemies, Chumuri 
and Dhuni (verse 4). And in verse 8, we have a mention of the 
Atithigva {i.e., of course, Divodasa) for whose sake Indra killed 
Yadu and Turvasa ( |% ^ 

Thus then it appears that at the time of this h3'mn composed by 
some Vashishtha, the Purus had become settled and popular while 
the Yadus and Turvasas were still considered the enemies of the 
Aryans. Other hymns show that even the Yadu and Turva§as 
became eventually settled in the country and reconciled with 
the first Aryans and are mentioned favourably by composers of 
hymns. In many hymns the blessings of Vedic deities are in- 
voked on even Yadus and Turva§as. These hymns are prin- 
cipally to be found in Man 4 ala viii, which consists of hjTOns 
chiefly composed by the descendants of Kanva. They are (as 
shown in the Vedic Index) 4, 7, 9, 10, and 45 of this eighth 
Mandala. Hjonn 4 is by and mentions the Kanvas. 

often and also Turvasa and Yadu, and Kanva is said to have 
taken 6,000 cows from a Turvasa king. Hymn 7 is by 
and praises the favour of Maruts shown to Yadu, TurvaSa and 
Kanva. ^ ^ ^ TOpPi: I m )• 

hjnnn 9 SaSakarna-Kanva ( invokes the favour of the 

A§vins on Yadu and TurvaSa and Kanva ( STr^T 

II IV II ) Hymn 10 is by IFTTST 
to the Asvins. u^hose favour is invoked on Anu, Druhjm, 
Yadu and Turva§a in different directions (see verse 5). 
Lastly, in h\TOn 45, the Eishi praises Indra 

and Agni and says that undeniable strength was given by them 
to Yadu and TurvaSa. ( I Hvs I ). 

All these different notices of Yadu and Turva§a and even of 
Anu and Druh5m are fayourable and found in hymns by ^his of 
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the Kanva family. The natural inference from this is that they 
had established themselves by this time and that their Rishis 
were the Kanvas or persons bom in the Kanva family. A re- 
markable confirmation of this fact is found in the Pui'ana and also 
Bralimana tradition in that the Purohita of Daushyanti Bharata 
was Kanva and Dushj'anta got Sakuntala from Kanva's 
Ashrama. Thus Vcdic and Puranic traditions lead us to be- 
lieve that the Piirohitas of the Lunar race or rather of the Yadus 
and TurvaSas were Kanva and his descendants. The same idea 
is, I think e.\'prcssl3* supported by a hymn in the first Mandala 
which I proceed to notice. H5’mn i, 36, is bj' Ghaura Kshi and 
is in' praise of Agni. In this h5'mn Kanva is frequently men- 
tioned and along with him TurvaSa and Yadu. See verses 17 
and is. ( i ari^: 5 rrTr% 5 rrd' 

fiWiR: IMvs n 11 ) 

I think we shall not be far wrong if, from all the hymns of the 
Kanvas relating to Yadu-TurvaSa in the eighth Mandala and 
this in the first by Ghaura, wc infer that Kanva stood in the 
same relation to Yadu-Turvar§as or the Lunar race Kshatr^as 
as Vashishlha stood to the Bharatas or Solar race Kshatrij'as. 
It may here be mentioned that the Puranic genealogy derives 
Kanva from the family of Puru himself i.e., from tenth 

descendant of Puru and some fourth ancestor of Bharata . (See 
IlarlvaihiSa I Ch. 32.) 

The next h5’mns to be noticed mentioning Yadu-Turva§as 
favourably are Rigv. i. 54, by Savj'a Angirasa to Indra, verse 6 
cT ^ I ) and i, loS, already noti- 

ced by Kutsa Angirasa in which all the five Yadu, TurvaSa, Anu, 
Druhyu, and Puni are mentioned together. I said before in 
noticing this hymn that I would explain the relevanc}^ of its 
Rishi later on. This is the place to record the remark that the 
Angirasas appear to bo other Rishis who arc connected with the 
Lunar Kshatrmas. The Rishi of i, 36, is Ghora and he .appears 
to be an Angirasa, and of i, 54 is Savya Angirasa, so that in all 
the three h3nnns of the first Mandala, viz., 36, 54 and- 108 in 
which the Yadu Tnrv.agas are favourab]3- mentioned, the Rishis 
arc Angira.sas (Ghora, Sav3'a and Kutsa). Now in the Chhan- 
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dogya Upanishad it is mentioned that- one Ghora Ahgirasa 
taught a certain Vedantic doctrine to Krishna Devakiputra who 
is presumably the Yadava S^i-Krishna of the Mahabharata. 
The Angirasas, therefore, also appear to be the favourite Rishis 
of the Lunar race in addition to the Kanvas as Visvaraitra was 
of the Solar race in addition to Vashishtha. 

The remaining hymns in favour of the Yadu TurvaSas are i, 
174, by Agastya to Indra, iv, 30, by Vamadeva (about Sarayu 
already mentioned), v, 31, by Avasyu Atreya, vi, 45, by Samyu 
Barhaspatya x, 49, by Indra Vaikuntha in which Nahusha is 
also mentioned ; see verse 8 ( 

3^ )• these h5anns must be specially noticed 

as the reference therein to Samudra is somewhat strange if 
interpreted literally as is done by Arnold. The verse is 

n ^r^cfr: I sr m tiw 

11. If this line means that Indra should take 
Yadu and TurvaSa safely over the sea, Yadu and TurvaSa 
must be taken to have crossed it like Bhujyu, the favourite 
seafaring king of the Kgveda whom the ASvins are said to have 
safely brought over the sea in their own boat. Had the Yadus 
and Turva§as progressed as far as the sea in the days of 
the [^gvedic Rishis ? Some Aryans had undoubtedly done 
so, as for instance, the above-mentioned Bhujyu and it may 
perhaps be that the Yadus had also travelled so far in those 
days. The word Samudra in the hymn has, however, been taken 
to mean fhe sky where the heavenly waters burst. In v, 35, 
above-mentioned, Indra is also said to have stilled the flooded 
waters of the Sudugha for Yadu and Turva§a who were 
beyond these waters. Thus the progress of the Yadus and 
TurvaSas across rivers and even upto the sea may be taken 
to be indicated in these hymns. 

Having spoken so far of the five allied races, Yadu, Turvasa,- 
Anu, Druhu, and Puru I will now proceed to note the progress 
of each individually as evidenced by the Vedas. The Yadus arc 
not mentioned in the Yajus and Sama, nor are they apparently 
mentioned in any of the several Brahmanas. • (Of course, I 
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speak as usual on the authority of the Vedic Index). They, 
tliercforc, may be taken after their defeat in the Panjab to have 
moved south, south-east and south-west in which regions they 
are actually found in Epic times. In these directions there 
was plenty of room for expansion as the first Aryans had only 
occupied the Panjab and the region eastward along the Hima- 
■la3'as. The Yadus do not appear to have founded kingdoms of 
their own and hence perhaps the tradition that the}^ were under 
a curse by Yayati. They lived under the Bhojas in &urasena 
about Mathura. This Mathura, according to Epic tradition, 
originall}' belonged to the Rakshasa or aboriginal king Madhu 
from whom it was first conquered by Satrughana, Rama’s 
brother, and after the decline of his descendants it was taken 
possession of bj' the Bhojas and Yadavas. Mr. Pargiter thinks 
that Madhu was not a Rakshasa but was actually the Yadava 
chief Madhu from whom his descendants were called Madhavas. 
I do not, however, think it proper to abandon here the version 
of the HarivamSa and the Ramaj'ana. For it is more consis- 
tent witli the course of histor}' as sketched above that this re- 
gion of the Yamuna should first be in the possession of the 
Rakshasas, then that of the first Arj'an or Solar race and then of 
the Lunar race which, as we have seen, endeavoured in difierent 
directions to oust the first settled Kshatr^as. Instead of this 
Mr. Pargiter would first have the Lunar Aryans, thpn the Rak- 
shasas and then the solar race. This is by tlie b3^ The Yadavas 
settled in Matlmra and perhaps thence went south-west as far 
as Dvaraka on the sea. The only indirect reference to the 
Yada\’as in the Brahmanas is that to Krishna Devakiputra in 
the Chhandog3’a Upanishad who, as stated before, learned 
Ved'antic doctrines from Ghora Angirasa. Were it not for 
^krishna, the Yadavas would have been entirely forgotten 
in the later Vedas and Brahmanas and even the Epics. It was 
he who raised them to immortal renown by his Bhagavadgita 
and by his prominent . part in the Mahabharata fight which 
probably falls in time between the final compilation of the Rig-- 
veda and tlie composition of the Brahmanas. The latter na- 
turally thus mention persons taking part in the Bharata fight 
and hence the reference in the Chhandogj'a to Krishna Devald- 
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putra may properly be taken to apply to Srikrisbna of the 
Yadavas, the great counsellor of the Panda vas in the Bharata 
fight. 

We vdll next consider the progress of the Turvasas. These 
entirely disappear so to speak in the later Vedic times. But 
there is one important reference to them in the Brahmanas 
which discloses their fate. They became merged in the Panchala 
people according to a statement in the Satapatha Brahmana. 
Of these Panchalas I shall speak later on. Before proceeding fur- 
ther I might mention here that the Puranas, especially Hari- 
vatnsa (I. chap. 32), represent Pandya, Chola, Kerala and Kola 
as descendanis in this Turvasa’s line. This is clearly a later 
theory of the Puranas. We must remember that one great 
incentive to the later editors of the Puranas to make additions 
to genealogies must have been the desire to connect the famous 
lines of kings in their time mth some heroes or persons mentioned 
in the Vedas and the Epics and thus secure to them venerated 
antiquity of connection much as the Romans loved to connect 
themselves %vith Homeric heroes. Now the Pandya, Chola 
and Kerala people were outside the pale of Aryanism for a long 
time. They were Dravidas and non-Arjnns like the Angas and 
the Vangas, and even according to the Vedas residence in thek 
country led. to fall from Brahmanism. Yet in later Puranic 
times the Hindus went into and settled in these lands and then 
attempted to connect kings in them with Vedic and Epic lines 
of Kshatriyas. This descent of the south-east kings may pro- 
perly be treated as imaginary and being opposed , to the state- 
ment of the ^tapatha that the Turvasas merged into the- 
Panchalas, the later Puranic .version may be rejected as a tra-' 
dition not worthy to be accepted. 

Coming next to the other set of the three races, viz., Anus, 
Druh5ms and Puras, we find that the Purus became by far the 
most important people both in later Vedic times and in Epic 
days. This explains the story of the blessing of Yayati to his 
son Paru for obeying his wishes. " Puru,” thus runs the boon 
"would be the king of the ancestral land and would be very- 
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prosperous. In fact, the Purus would be so numerous that they 
would o\‘crspread the whole countrjL Nay, the eartli may be 
divested of the Sun and the Moon but never of the Puru people.” 
(sifREir g ft iT?r Jf l). Now the Purus first settled, as 

already stated, in the region of the Sarasvati, having ousted the 
originally settled Kshatriyas from there. They extended thence 
their conquests east, west and south by and by till they became 
the lords of the whole of India in the days of the Pandavas. 
The contests of the Purus with aboriginal kings are mentioned 
in many Rigvcdic hymns. They are, as given in the Vedic 
Indc.x, i, 59, 131 and 174, iv, 21 and 28, vi, 20 and ^^i, 5 and 19. 
Looldng into these references we find i, 59 is a h3'mn to Agni by 
Gautama Nodha in which he saj'c " Agni whom the Purus follow 
as tlic slayer of Vritra or aborigines.” ( ir l) 

i, ( 131 is a hymn to Indra by Paruchcliliepa in which he says 
( sfr ). “ Purus of old have known of this 
power iv, 21, is by Vamadeva to Indra ( f Hr ) 

“ who gave freedom to Puru by slaying Vritra ?” (iv, 28, as 
also i, 174, arc, I think, wronglj' included here as they contain 
no mention of Puru). vi, 20, is addressed to Indra b}^ Bhara- 
dvaja ( JT nff: ). ” The Purus laud thee, oh 

India, that thou dcstroyedst seven castles of the Dasas for 
Purukutsa.” vii, 5, is by Vasishtha to Agni ( 

5^1 ^ 1^5 ) ‘‘Oh Agni, for Puru thou lightest up and 

rendcst their castles and lastly vii, 19, already noticed, 
where Vasishtha says to Indra ( Ji 

) “Thou protectest Trasadasyu and Puru in their 
figlits with Vritras.” On these hymns two or three observations 
have to be made. Vritra usualty stands in Vedic verses for 
Dasa enemies and the}' have castles or forts or fortified 
villages which have to be carried. Secondly, vii, 19 and 
more particularly 20, give ground for supposing -that 
Purukutsa and Trasadas}^! were of the Puru line. But 
as I have already stated, on this point the authority of 
the Brahmanas should be respected and as the Satapatha 
says that they were Aikshvakas and as they are also found in 
Puranic genealogies among the descendants of Ikshvaku alone 
and nowhere else, here Brahmam and Purana traditions com- 
37 
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bine to prove that they were Aikshvaka or Solar race kings. In 
vii. 19, the line plainly means Trasadas3m and Puni, while in vi, 
20 we may say that the Pfirus in their prayer to Indra give example 
of Indra’s aid to Purukutsa not as a Idng of their own people 
but of another people, Punikutsa being well-known as a favour- 
ite king of Indra. Thirdly, Phrus became eventually so numer- 
ous that according to later authorities (of course, not later than 
Yaska), the word POrus stands generally for men. In some of 
the above verses the word has been so interpreted by commen- 
tators, but as Prof. MacdoneU has observed, Purus may be 
translated as POrus without difficulty in all these cases. 

The historical inference from these and previous verses is that 
after several fights with non- Aryans Puru established himself 
firmly in the region of the Sarasvati. His later or previous 
contests with the Aryan enemies of the Solar race, especially with 
Sudasa on the Parushni In his or his race's progress westward 
in the Punjab also appear. His line flourished both at home 
and abroad. The first known king in his line was Ajamidba, 
the Ajamldhas being spoken of in the Kgveda also. The next 
is Bharata, son of Dushyanta, who is not mentioned in the 
^gveda but is mentioned in the Brahma nas and who performed 
sacrifices on the Sarasvati, Yamuna and the Ganges which shows 
that he extended his dominion eastward. The Bharatas men- 
tioned in the Brahraanas are his descendants and not the Bhara- 
tas of the Rigveda as the §atapatha clearly introduces them 
by first mentioning Daushyanti Bharata. The epithet Dau- 
shyanti appears to be purposely used in the Brahmana to discri- 
minate the two Bharatas. The next famous king was Kuru 
who became so famous that the ancient land of the Purus came 
to be called Kurukshetra. Now this Kuru is also not to be 
found in the l^gveda. This non-mention, of course, does not 
prove that the compilation of the Mgveda preceded him, but 
we may take it that his fame had not become exaggerated in 
the time of the Rigveda. The Bharatas and stiU more the Kurus, 
however, became famous ,in the Brahmana literature. The 
Kurus are always mentioned therein with the Panchalas and 
they were one people, it seems, - in their time. This probably 
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indicntos tliat the Mahabliarata fight had been fought before 
tliis ami, all the Paiichala princes being dead, the Paiidavas 
and especially theirgroat-grandson Janamejaya Purikshita became 
their Icing. This janainejaya Parikshita is cvlso a favourite .king 
with the Hr'ilnnanas. Tims then the chief people of the Punt 
race vane the Kuru-Panohrilas in later Vcdic times.. 

1 must speak of the. Paiichfila? Iterc in more detail. Accord- 
ing to the Pnranie, geno.dugies the Panchalas were the descen- 
dants of a yoiuigiT Imaneh of the Purus. Their first great king 
was Srinjaya, even according to the. genealogies and this Srinjaya 
gave in-’ Jt.ame to hi.s descendants. The Srinjayas arc mentioned 
in the Rigveda also. Tiie first mention is in Riga’. \d, 27 , where 
Srinjaya is .^aid to bo a son of Dev.avata. ( 
qntrr^'nufr “He who gave Tur\Ts.ga to 

Srinjaya, the son of Devavata and the Richivats. ” This is 
looked njv)n as identifying Richivat with TurvaSa. The next 
mention is still more imiwrtant. It is Riga’cda iv. 15 , which 
show.s that liir. .Agni is .also mentioned and thus invests him 
with greatness. eR ?7: 1 "This 

is the tiro wliich is enkindled in the eastern altar of Srinjaya, 
llic son of Dovav.ata.'' Tlie last four verses of tliis hymn men- 
tion Somaka the young .^on of Sahadcv.awho ga.vc donationstotlie 
Ri'-hi or comjxiscr of lids hymn, vfr., Vamadeva and he invokes 
blessings on him. ( tR Tt 5 RR: \ 

vrlipo: ). This Saliadew. and Somaka were most probably 
born in the line of Srinjaya and hence they are mentioned in this- 
hymn. .Srinjaya, Sahadeva and Somaka arc actual]}’’ found in the 
Pfinchaki genc.alogy and Somaka is the fourth ancestor of Dru- 
prula. He performed a Rajasu 5 'a and became renowned as is 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana. Tlie Panchalas were 
thus Srinj.ayas in Rigvodic times and their name Panchala be- 
came famous in the times of the Brahmanas. The Mahabliarata - 
uses lx)th the names Srinjayas and Panchalas and even Somakas 
from their famous king Somaka. Somaka must have been 
later than Kura. The Panchalas were settled to the south-- 
cast of tlie Kurus between the Ganges and the Yamuna. The 
name Panchala is derived by Harii^msa and the Puranas. from 
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the five sons of a king (who were thought to be enough for the 
world, ^ ) , but this is a quibble. Probably they were so 

called because composed of five peoples. The merging of difierent 
peoples into one people is not an unfrequent event in history and 
I believe this merging means that one people elect the sover- 
eigns of another people as their kings and thus mingle with 
them. This happened either because they were conquered or 
the family of their kings became extinct. The Kuru-Panchalas 
became one people in this second way after the Mahabharata 
fight. The Panchalas themselves must have been composed of 
five peoples in some such way. We have a distinct mention 
of the mingling of three peoples, viz,, Srinjayas, TuivaSas and 
Krivis, the first in the l^gvedic hymn vi, 27, and the second in 
the Satapatha Brahmana. These three and two more peoples 
probably went to form the Panchalas, so famous in the times of 
Brahmanas and the Epics for their learning as well as their 
valour. 

The people who thus most predominate in the later Vedic 
times are people of the second Aryan invasion especially of the 
line of Puru and in this line again the peoples more prominent 
than the rest were the Kurus and the Panchalas or Srinjayas. 
But the Solar race preople were not entirely extinct in later 
Vedic times. In the Punjab they were probably over-shadowed 
by the Lunar people. The general population there j^lmust doubtless 
have remained Solar but the kings were genera-^y of the PQru 
line. It is hence why a Poros is found in the Pun -^b in the days 
of Alexander. It is sometimes surmised that th finding of a 
Poros on the Hydaspes in the Punjab shows that the Pams came 
from the north-west and extended eastward. But, according 
to the course of history we have sketched above, the Purus first 
came into India about the region of the Saras vati and thence 
extended west. We find a confirmation of this latter idea in 
the Mahabharata where Janamejaya is said to have conquered 
TakshaSila in the Punjab after he was installed in the kingdom 
of the Kurus at Hastinapura. After the Mahabharata fight 
the Kurus became the overlords of India, and perhaps Taksha- 
§ila still remained defiant and hence it was that Janamejaya 
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found it nccessarv to gt) and conquer that land. Tlic founding 
of Tak?haSLia by the Solar Arj-ans is indicated in the Ramayana 
story Ilf Bharata having conquered the land from (he Gandharvas. 
Tliis is probably a restatement of the ical fact thrt the older Bha- 
r.ata and his ptxiplc, the Solar Kshatrivas, settled in that countty 
originally. Whatever that may be, in the Punjab the kings 
generally appiiar to havi* been Lunar race Kshatriyas in the 
days of the Brahmatyvs and the Rpics. But the Solar race 
pwple had their kingdoms in the cast and they were the Kosala- 
Vich’.has of Brrihniana fame, llu* Brfihmanas love to speak of 
tjic Kosala-Videhas as much as they love to speak of the Kuru- 
Panchalas, The Kosala-Videhas were plainlj* a different people 
from the latter. Macdonne.ll accepts the opinion of Dr. Grierson 
and others Based on language, vis., the afilnity of eastern Hindi 
with Punjabi rather than witli western Hindi, and says under 
the. word Kuni that these Kusa!a«Vidclins ntu.st have been shoved 
onward by the Kurus when thelaltej took possession of the land 
alxint the Sarasvati. I may even say that they may have 
come eastward r\-en before the coming in of the Kurus, i. c., 
wJten the whole l.and from the Punjab eastward up to Jlithila 
w.a.s occupied by Utc Solar race }x;op!e. Professor Hacdonell, 
however, e.vjiro.'sos some doubt alxiut this in a foot-note on the 
word Kunt and refers to the narrative given in the Svtapatlia 
of the progress of .Ngni from the Sarasvatl to the Sadiinlra, the 
eastern Ixmndary of the ^''ideha kingdom and thinks that it 
may be argued from the story that the Kosala-Videhas were of 
the same race as the Kimis. Buf I do not think that any such 
inference is neccssarj’. The Aryan fire went from the Sarasvati 
no doubt, but no mention is made of the Kunis in tin's story and 
hence the Agni may have gone forth eastward even before the 
dat'S or tlio Kunis, of even Purus. Moreover tlie story in the 
Shatapatha (IV. i, lo) is that Videgha Matlia\ya took fire in 
his mouth end went eastward up to the SadanirS where he had 
to lake it out and lay it on the ground in consequence of a ques- 
tion Gotama Rahugana, his priest. Hence, sa)''s tlie Brah- 
mana, no Brahmin crosses the Sadanira. Now this name of 
Gotama tallies witli the later Epic story that tlie priests of the 
Vidchas were Gotamas, as I have already mentioned. It seems 
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to me then very probable that these Kosala-Videhas were of the 
Solar race and had their differences in religious matters from 
the Kuru-Panchalas, the representatives of the Lunar race 
people. The Kosala-Videhas were more famous in the days of 
the Brahmanas for their philosophic tendencies than their ritual • 
purity and their great king Janaka had disputations with Yajna- 
valkya on philosophy which have been preserved in the immortal' 
Upanishads. This laxity in ritual also connects the Kosala- 
Videhas with the people of the Punjab who are said to be also 
lax in this matter, as much as the affinity of language ; and the 
remarks of Prof. Macdonnell on this head under Kosala and 
Kashi in the Vedic Index should be interpreted in this way to 
support their affinity with the eastern Aryans than with the 
Kuru-Panchalas. 

We have lastly to see what became of the Anus and the Dru- 
hyus. The latter are mentioned separately in two Vedic hymns 
viii, 10 and vi, 46. The first has already been noticed. The 
second mentions Druh5m and Puru, two only, together. ^ "What 
subsequently became of the Druhyus does not appear either in 
the ^gveda or the later Vedic literature. Perhaps, they were 
the fourth people who merged in the Panchalas. Puranic tra- 
dition makes the Gandharas their descendants. The Gandharas 
are mentioned in the Chhandogya. The Anus probably became 
a great people even in the days of the Kgveda ; for, in one hymn 
their Agni is mentioned specially, see viii, 74 ( 

). But there is no mention of them in the later 
Vedic literature. The Puranas state that they gave rise to 
several dynasties in the Punjab, especially to the Sibi 
dynasty whose famous king was Sibi, son of Uslnara, 
mentioned among the sixteen great performers of A^vamedha 
sacrifice in the Mahabharata. I am not quite sure if the 
Puranas are correct here ; but I think this is not the place to 
discuss that point. This completes our list of the Vedic 
references to the Lunar people whose five branches, the 
and T? are famous even in the Rigveda. 

To take a resume, the conclusions of ethnology and philology 
as applied to India by Sir H. Risley and Dr. Grierson quoting 
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Dr. Hoernlc show that there were two Ar3'an races which invaded 
India at different times and settled in this country. The first 
long-headed Arj^ans, settled in the Punjab and in Rajputana 
and are found there even now, \vith offshoots about Ayodhya 
and Mithila whose present language, Eastern Hindi, is allied to 
the Punjabi and Rajastani. The second race of Arj^ans which 
was broad-headed and mixed mth the Dravidian original popula- 
tion of the country is now found in the large tract from Ambala 
in the north, to Kathiawar in the south-west and Jubbulpore in 
the south-east and Nepal in the north-east. The present lan- 
guage of these people is Western Hindi. Now tradition also 
represents that there are two races of Aryans in India, viz., the 
Solar race of Kshatr^as and the Lunar. This naturally suggests 
that the first race of Kshatriyas who came to India must be 
identified with the Solar race and the second wdth the Lunar 
race. And we find that this inference is strongly fortified by 
references in tlic Vedic literature, especially in the Kgveda, our 
oldest and most trustworthy authority. The ^gveda frequently 
mentions a people called the Bharatas. Now it is almost a 
riddle to Vedic scholars who these people were and what became 
of them. As stated by Prof. Macdonnell under the word Kuru 
the general opinion is that these Bharatas merged in the Kurus. 
Now my suggestion, based on conclusions derived from ethno- 
logy, philology and tradition, is that these Bharatas being the 
older Aryans should be identified vith the Solar race Kshatriyas 
of the Epics and the Puranas. Strong grounds for this identi- 
fication are not wanting. The first is that their Purohitas were 
the Vasishthas, also called Tritsus in the Rigveda. Now the 
Vasishthas are in Epic and Puranic tradition inseparably con- 
nected with the Solar race. Secondly', the famous king Sudasa of 
these Bharatas is found in the Ramayana as an ancestor of Rama 
and &trughna. Sudasa is found in the Puranic genealogies 
also in the Solar line, but his father is not Divodasa as in the 
Rigveda. I think Puranic genealogy ought to give way in this 
matter. Sudasa, (Pijavana), Divodasa and Vadhry'aSva form 
the ascending line according to the Rigveda. It may be noted 
here that names ending in asva are found mostly in the Solar 
race and VadhryaSva (Rg. vi, 6i and x, 19) seems to be a Solar 
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race Mng. Thirdly, Vilvamitra in the J^gveda is also a Kshi 
of the Bharatas and according to Epic and Parana tradition also, 
ViSvamitra is chiefly connected with the history of the Solar 
race.'-*' Fourthly, the names of Purukutsa and Trasadasyuf are 
to be found in the line of Ikshvaku only, in the Puranas and they 
are Aikshv^ka also according to the Brahmanas. For aU these 
reasons I identify the Bharatas as the Solar race people of the 
Epics. They are usually taken for the later Bharatas, viz , 
the descendants of Daushyanti Bharata, but wherever this 
Bharata is mentioned in the Brahmanas the epithet Daushyanti 
is found added and he is not mentioned in the Rgveda at all. 
This mixing up of the two has led to the popular notion that 
India is called Bharatavarsha from the second Bharata. But 
tradition, even Puranic tradition, plainly contradices this idea 
and states that India is called Bharatavarsha from Bharata, a 
grandson of the first Svayambhuva Manu. According to an- 
other Parana, Bharata who gave the name to this country is 
Manu himself or even the Sun. Hence, we have a further con- 
firmation of the Bharatas being Kshetriyas of the Solar race. 


* The PurSnas derive ViSvamitra from the Lunar line, but there ia a 
contradiction here between the Puranas and the Bamanyana and there 
ia a contradiction among the PurSnas themselves. Ramayana, BSla- 
kanda. Chapter 51, gives the ancestry of ViSvamitra as Prajapati and 
then KuSka at once in whose family of course ViSvamitra was born even 
according to the Rigveda. Ho is hence neither Solar nor Lunar according 
to the Ramayana but he is plainly a person of the older race of Kshatriyas. 
The Puranas derive Viivamitra in the Lunar line in two ways. HarivamSa 
derives him from Amavasu, another son of Purfiravas than Ayu whose 
son was Nahusha; while* in another place it derives him from Ajamldha 
and Janhu. I think the Puranic genealogy ought to give way here to 
the RSmayana which makes Vi^vamitra born in the oldest line of Ksbatri- 
yas. Curiously enough this uncertainty of descent still remains attached to 
their modem Kshatriya representatives, v.z., the Rathods who axe derived 
differently in the Solar and the Lunar lines. 

t Kurusravana, a king in the Trasadasyu family is supposed to be a 
Kuru, but I do not see why he should bo so. In the Rigvedic hymns he 
is expressly said to be a Trasadasyava and not a Kuru. The beginning 
word Kuru cannot make him a Kuru in race in the same way as Divodasa 
cannot bo a Dasa or non-Aryan as actually suggested by a German 
Vedic scholar, 
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These Bharatas became so numerous that Bharata in one place 
in the. Aitareya Brahmana stands for warrior generally.* In 
the Nirukta in one place Bharatas are said to mean priests also 
along with Kurus. The reason w’hy Bharatas may be substi- 
tuted for Kurus in sacrificial formulas as mentioned in Vedic 
Index under Kuru, is not because they were identical with 
Kurus but because they were a different people with equal 
reuoum, and wherever they were meant their name was to be 
substituted in the sacrificial formulas. In fine, there are veiy 
strong reasons to identify the Bharatas with the Solar race 
people of the later, viz., Epic daj’S. Tlieir representatives in the 
days of the BrShmanas were the Kosala-Videhas the undoubted 
Solar race Kshatriyas of the Epics and the PurSnas. 

Tlie identification of the Lunar race Kshatriyas in the Vedat 
is not a matter of any difficulty. They are, of course, the Yadus, 
the TurvaSas, the Anus, the Druhjms and the Pfirus, so fre- 
quently mentioned in the Rigveda. Of these the Porus became 
numerous and supreme and in their line came tlxe Kuru-PanchS- 
las of Epic and Puranic fame. The Yadus also became famous and 
w'ere tire progenitors of tire Yadavas amongst whom w'as bom 
Krishna referred to in the Chhandogj'^a. The Anus are supposed 
to give rise to several Punjab kings, e.g., the §ibis and the 
Madras who had their counterpart beyond the Himalayas, the 
Uttara Madras as the Kurus had theirs, the Uttara Kurus. 
All this is so plain that later Epic and Purana tradition may be 
said to find complete support in the Rigvedic and BrShmana 
references. And in my opinion the five races, Yadus and others, 
had for their ancestor YaySti though this is doubted by Prof. 
Macdonell under the word YaySti in the Vedic Inde.x. Purfl- 
raA'as, Ajm, Nahusha and YaySti are all mentioned in the Kg- 

• Macdonell says under Kuru that Bharatas in this passage (ii, * 5 ) 
means the Daushyanti Bharatas and they attacked the Satvantas. 
SSyana, however, translates Bharatas by warriors and Satvantas by 
charioteers.' This interpretation seems correct though the derivation of 
Bharata given by SSyana is fanciful. I think the word Bharatas became 
subsequently a synonym for warriors and even for priests as stated 
further. 

S8 
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veda and form, bo to speak, the starting line of the Lunar race. 
There is, of course, no express mention in the jElig\’’eda of this 
connection between Ya3'ati and the five peoples, Yadu and 
others, but some such conneetion may be inferred from hymn 
1. 31, where Yajhti is mentioned. This hjuun is composed by 
Hiranj'astupa Angirasa and the Angirasas are connected, as we 
have already seen, with these five peoples. Moreover, the fourth 
verse in this h^unn ma}? almost be taken to contain the con- 
firmation of the later traditional genealogies of the Purams, as 
it shows that (besides the ^hi Angirasa) Agni wns revealed, ori- 
ginally to two persons, Manu and Purirravas gwalsil^: 

1) followed by verse 17 

) in which is plainly substituted for 
as his representative. Thus, the Purana tradition, 
supported by these references in the Kg\*eda, cannot be fairlj^ 
ignored. I think, therefore, that the Lunar race kings from 
Pururavas down to Ajamidha are mentioned in the :Mgveda, 
•and from Bharata to Kuru and Janameja5'a even, in the 
Br§hmanas. In short, the Lunar race Kshatriyas are undoubt- 
edly a Vedic people identifiable with Pururavas and his 
descendants, Yadu, TurvaSa and others. 

Before concluding this paper I must advert to a very import- 
ant question which arises at this stage and it is this: if the Solar 
and Lunar origins of the two races are not espresslj' mentioned 
in the Vedic literature, how did the idea arise in Epic days ? 
The idea of the descent of all races from one ancestor is not a 
fancy of the Indo-Arj’ans only but of many peoples ; and the 
birth of heroes or great men from gods is also a myth which 
many peoples have believed in. Not only did the Greeks in 
ancient times make their heroes the sons of gods, but even in 
later history we find the Mexican Aztecs looking upon the Spani- 
ards as the children of the Sun. The notion, therefore, that 
certain races were bom from the Sun and the Moon was not 
an unnatural one wdth the Epic and Purana writers. But some 
reason must have influenced the selection of these gods as the 
ancestors of the two races of Kshatriyas and we may try to see 
what this reason may have been. Manu is even in the Mgveda 
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the son of Vivasvat, or tlie Sun. It is not an idea of the later 
Indo-Aryans but even of the Vedic Kshis and the word Bharata 
which was the origin of the name of the ancient ^gvedic people 
the Bharatas, is explained by the Nirukta to mean the Sun. 
The idea, therefore, that the first race of Kshatriyas was de- 
scended from the Sun was inlierited by the Epic writers from the 
^g\'cda itself. The birth of the other race of Kshatriyas from 
the Moon was a natural idea as opposed to the Sun and hence 
thejf must have been looked upon as descendants of the Moon. 
Or perhaps, these people coming from the north may have been 
called descendants of the Moon for Soma is the lord of the north. 
We may add that the first race of Kshatriyas, being in Epic 
daj's in the east, ma)' have been looked upon as descendants 
of the Sun. Lastl}', it is also possible to explain this idea on a 
difference between these races in their observance of the j?ear 
which is plainl}^ discernible in the story of the Maliabharata 
fight. The PSndavas had to pass twelve 3'ears of exile and one 
of incognito according to the covenant at their gambling game. 
Now the Kurus argued, when the Pandavas appeared in Virata's 
fight, tliat they were discovered before their time, but the Pan- 
davas replied that they had kept their word truly and fully. 
Bhishma decided the point in favour of the PSndavas and held 
that they had kept their word by the Lunar year of 354 daj'S. 
This decision would undoubtedly be strange if the Pandavas 
observed the Lunar year only for the purpose of this covenant. 
I think this phase of the question has not sdfiiciently attracted 
the attention of scholars. I hold that this decision clearly 
proves that the Pandavas generally followed the Lunar year 
like the Mahomedans of the present day. In the Taittirj5'^a 
Samhita you have clear references to different years observed 
by the Aryans, viz., the Civil year of 360 days, the Solar 5' ear of 
365 days and the Lunar year of 354 days. Of course, later 
Aryans observed the Solar year only and these differences have 
now disappeared entirely. But in ancient times the Pandavas 
the latest branch of the Lunar race people, must have observed 
the Lunar year in much the same way as they observed poly- 
andry so common among the Himalayan people ; while the 
Kurus or rather the Dhartarashtras as older people ^nust h^vc 
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observed the solar year generally in vogue among the older 
Kshatriyas. The people of the Punjab and of Ayodhya and the 
other eastern people seem to have observed the Solar year and 
they were all on the side of the Dhartarlshtras, while on the side 
of the PSndavas were all southern Aryans chiefly of the Lunar 
race, vir., the PinchSlas, who were apparently polyandrous 
still and the YSdavas and the Chedis and the Magadhas, In 
my opinion the diflerent peoples ranged on either side observed 
difierent years and they were, so to speak, people of the 
old tradition and the new tradition. The former observed the 
Solar year and the latter the Lunar year. Hence might also 
arise the idea that the PSndavas, PSnchSlas, etc., were the de- 
sendants of the Moon. It is true that some peoples of this race 
were observers of the Solar year as the DhSrtarSshtras them- 
selves and the Madras, etc., but they were all inhabitants of the 
Punjab and must have adopted the year of the first settled 
Aryajis there. I put foni'ard this theory with some difSdence, 
but I think it to be of sufficient importance to find a record here. 

I have already given expression to this view in another place 
and detailed the whole theory as it appears from the story of 
the Mahabharata. I touch it here in bare outline and I put it 
forward only as an alternative to account for the Epic names 
assigned to these two most famous races of Kshatriyas, viz.} 
the Solar and the Lunar races who have so gloriously , distinguish- 
ed themselves not only in the Vedic, the Epic and the Puranic 
days, but also in the modem history of India commencing with 
Mahomedan times. 
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SOME , INSCRIPTIONS IN THE ORIGINAL. 

(i) Atpura inscription of &ktikumara relating to the 
Guhilots of Mewad. 

(Indian Antiquary XXXIX of 1910 p. 191) 

ri 7^: I 5r?rr% 

I Siiira HlSI?Tf?5:TPT^^TOf^cTn|?5:- 

’rf'il: IR II #fRrw 

1 #RT['irEEE^JT5fI<? ^ =^r?T 

^ II ^ II RfE5kTfira^'&^ I 

sfRTI525 II V II ^ fqqr ^ 1'^- 

II 

5gRTgc^^c^R5T2r^f^: 

^ — JETiqcl^^yl II ^ II 

=^rpTRF^^ sfi^^«ni^'TRR5TT ^sir 

Wci5EnwcT! II <i II i^: 5n%^n%: 

II II 

*i?2T ^ ^ ^ grc^Ri^^fWicr- 

iRft II &c- 
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(2) Harsha Stone Inscription relating to the Chahamanas 
of Sambar. 

[Ep. hidica Vol. II., p. 121). 
sfi^rsrmr ?) (s^i) I 

?rt'f^ sfci'Ti% — vs — '3-[ ? ] : — 

II 51 ^ II 

ff^T ] [ ^ ] ^ ] 

sr^^^sTr: ll il 

¥[£i^§ 5 r: II \\\\ 

^[fsf^RTfT 5§g 

srrJR [ R ] ?^iti%^il '' 

r^r% R:i% ’rfira't p'^or: 

( 5r) I! 11 

1 

911^ [ 4 ^ [ T% ] [ ^ ] 

[ 55^ ] qs; \ 

ir^ ^ 

^ 57w^qR 1 

^nf ? 5 fi 4 # 21 [ 5 F ] ^ [ ? ] ^5 

[ K] 11 11 
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,r 

^ Jrr^^?T iWr ( ooir ) i%5fr 1 

5f?5^c^«^5'riJTcft II n II 

[ ] JTf^r^r ^cg^rr | 

f^^FfcT II Ro II 

sfli'^f^isRilcir i%« i‘^??4cti 3T7^ ^iii% ^ 

[ ^F ] 5f0^r: W RKW 

53 ( ^ ) I 
351?!^^ iKTr f^r?:^?cT# il ii 

3I^f^ 3?TT ^STT ^^?TT 3313 Si^J I 
fl%3rcF^JRf3^ --3TR3 clg^^ 3fi% II R^ 

^3I^wfs?TcIR#^JT¥rR^R^5 I 
^SWi^h 3^- 

f^rl srrf^ -- II Rv n 

^^r<r 353rJTr sMrf 

f^r [ 31^1 ] [ 3 ] ^r ?7cf^ II RK II 

sTfjrr^^TO^^ 313^^ ^%er; 

F^^^ 5^3; II RR II 

[ fFfT ] ?:r3r^®r 

ST?f^: II Rvs II 


SRcT TTI3> STHTFR; RI^ ^ ( RR ) R: 1 

R3Tste^F^ W 53 : II R<i II 
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(3) Gwalior Bhoja praSasti, relating to the Imperial Prati- 
haras of Kanauj p. 290 

Archaological Survey of India 1903 — 04, p. 280. 

f 

L I II 

g! II K\\ 

3TTcJIT^rJT'?i®ri8T4 f^2T^ ^ 

L 2 . 

5^^?^ JTfff 5?T 

11 ^ 11 

#t( §5f;;T[ #3 




L 3 Tisr^q?:g^'l 

HcftfR li^ll 

srT%fT#cr^^% 

' mmz: 1 


L 4 

II v 11 

5«I?r:W 

m% ^r^r: ircTr-^ 33w^?fcT?Tr 1 
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^ 5 II K II 

5ii«t to j^r^sRiR; 

!Tn=5;r?ftvi?i^55Tiig:f?r^ I 

JTirf^siq'Ti'^ ^?5frf^; II ^ ii 
^ (^r^) ’ 71 '^ 

1 - 6 stot: 

^%^rs^n%5 ^ jRitgo#^^ sffgCf- 

pTOr^'t: II \s II 

®rr^5 5JTr?5^f^ 

^ ^rr’TJT^^cT^JT: I 

«T^r — 

I 7 W 3^: 

#rfrr’:^i?i 11 II 

TORRTO §?J^52T 
5?: I 

TOS7JIf^R^q7=^’7R 
=^^5>T ^JT^TJ^^Sss^rsi^; II ^11 

3TT'>f\Er^sr2:- 

L 8 ^ EfKw^TOt I 

f^ri?T ^iNT%JTTi%;5^^TOr 
guf^ II ^ <> II 

3Tr?M gw^- 

7:T5rfTn^?wffzi'7ff^: I 

JTlf^cf^ 5jf^ f%^5R7JTf%5 II ^ Ui 
?t5F?IT 5TJT 
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mm — 

fg§[?F I 

?^mT 11 ui 

smm srarm^i-crf^- 

Lio l^j I 

37f%‘irf^^r^5^Tf!T ^rm^t i 

sfi^t mcWr^^imi: ii ?y j| 

^ 1 

§^ ^?2R^T§q-«5rr- 

Lii il 11 

f^it=cJT^: 

snsp^ m^r m 11 u II 

5SRr?fr f^S’^*. 

^' 

L iz fJpcr — 

?T^ ^ ^i%*TWJTFm%if^: ll il 

gnr i5:?jt^^-mTT%T^: 5iFl^^^r%T^- 

L 13 ^ m II u 11 

sf?§: 'TFRm ciTF^ft: «t#- 

jffRf^3^l?:0“TT s?i: 1 

cTF^ f%?^ ^r^ir ^q5«r^r5:fsT^ 11 ? ^ ii 
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^ 14 ^g^iriTJTr' 

f%crn=s^«qfq | 

sTcrr^cr^; qfr^J^irar sflt^ 
ftsRcTf^T I R o II 

sT^fitTr^w^f KRft ^^rrgsfs’^’iTiTT^jf^ II ^ t || 


L i5 l^?nf I 

5Rrr^Tr§^f?^F^?ir#^ fi%?Tr ii 1 1 

?T?r: I 

irri^fe^T II I! 

'5j^i*<ci<ii{ sra'^JT^r 
5IRT vifJI^^- 


I- i6 ferq zm 

fl^ 11 Rv II 

^r ?^Rt I 

^rar s^TsrrfSr Ii 

211^57: 

5137^: st^tr: I 

511^5 — 


t* 17 ?Tf5 ii ^^11 

^rRx!v?:^T3r^frcfsR?r?«fi^RR* 

f55R 

^g:|^?TficTRf wfjR I7f ^- 
sr5R^: (?) 

II II 
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Extracts from important Smntis {Manu and Ydjnavdkya 
excepted) showing the freer social condition of India in ih- 
Ninth and Tenth Centuries A.D.) 

— 

5?r: =^ci, i 

^ ( srra: ) ira???? I 

13;^ Ik 11 

Y 1 

^ 11 

K 5 I 5 ?t ^ 1 

^ ^ 11 
% 3Tii?TTt 

375??TVIF^?T?TT ir^ fJ^’SJiFcfTtgr^p; 11 

^ qfW?2r s ^JTT^ qT?i l 

^TTJT sr§r^ ^ gt 11 

R sTi^ %tcR^sir 1 

?TI^ 3T37h5qfe^> mti 11 

^ sil^Pa (t^iT: i 

35 RTt — 

I crnrjrt ^]^ pm g { 

<srrcT: pT3? f^Tj>: ’?rg^?Tfg«r:5p: li 
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^ ^ ?f!r II 

3TN^?^: — 

^ sTTfro^jT w ^ I 

^ ^ ?T75I?^ Rrq^ jrrflf^: II 

§ji%: ^iiif^Ji^iRi^iT^SsT^rci; || 

^ 5n§piR!T 5 I 

^ q)^=^ II 

Y 3TRR# ?T§ Slf^: ctI^ =^ I 

RiTT f^i^nfq 

\ 511^ 5RR 2^: ^tJT^cT^: I 

^^r: wiR Ro^rr^ Jitogir ft ii 
— 

f%^rfIH?RR2TT: qjJZIRr^ JRltJR II 
qjRTFR*. — 

^ 3T5IR5%fIT^??fr ?I CRT ’Elf I 

3T2^: qr^g^Rr^ir sirt cit jt II 

If^qR: — 

^ f%RI^ JTI=^^2?lTf IWJT ( ■» ® 

and o ® ® )] 

q ^r^RT ^??s«ii?i5qn^: i 

^4^m3TR22?I il 

TO^r: — 

\ SRcTT fR^^TlR ^ fesrr: I 

^ 3TR %WJT<I ^.* II 

^ f^sr: iJtof =^ i 

§1^2 ?qrR ?t II 
^ ?it 5 q^RJT ^qRi ’ 

f^iIFTT f^5I^ 3qR ^r^qi^: sJ2R^ II 

Y ^%qlR in^ ^ f^qr^ I 
1^: ?3:^«?T ^"2 fT^^f^Rzn^rsq^q !l 
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— 

II 

^ 5ntqt I 

II 57r5?Trvrr: 

V ;s^qT f| ^^T^iTfFqi ^ ^JTSSl^, 1 
ci??ni^'TTr^: 5^ ?f ^of[?5rft2i^ ll 
K :55l?^%2lt fgsft %at ^ ssMr f^wi 1 
5T g ?is:r fs^i: ll 

^ ^^afl^r^r*. I 

^sT'irm^iTM 5 ^ 

5F#T mk ^T 3T?i«FRn% 11 

K ?Ti^iq=5;| 1 

11 

— 

5R^T ?i^ sr^^ 11 

^ c 

— 

\ r3^ n7fq«rr^g gf I 

sTFfft ^rwgr ^ g mK\^ li 

^ JiiR ^sq JTpit wr gsFT 1 

11 

^ 3WI 1 

^ 15 ^!^ g 5 ? 8 iTfi 11 

arlfa??: — 

^ S^I^fRSn^ m^=^2WT^5!^ qff^?Tg^?Tl 

'7gr?FSIiT j^^rfcRIsr: WJT^^I^T- 

^gf'T^RT ^ ^RT3^J ?2FTg. 11 
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^ sr^RtiRT fl!:5TT^'t^ srmr'jfr 5 ti%- 

ii 

— 

^ 37[3T^ ^\ pTifTorl^ I 

^ 3Tg^ 5rr^ 5^57^ ^JT^SRJT Efl^ I 
§[Ti%FSf 3T^ 5r§r^f^°r: ii 

gT«T??!rr 5 t^- 

ww; 5?f^rw f 3Tq/lrorf JT^r^cfRffff^ t 

V ^srr ^ q;rqrf&r f qi??: i 

H qn^irl qi^r %q^ 1 

^ %q^ciqf[%: ?qTf5?T: II 
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GENESIS OF THE DICTUM ‘ 

- We have not yet been able to trace the above dictum, meaning 
that there would be only two varnas (Brahmins and §udras) in 
the Kali age, to its original source. We find it quoted by Ka- 
malakara Bhatta of Benares in his work §udrakamalakara but 
he did not plainly believe in it as we shall presently show and 
hence perhaps he merely says "In some Purana" (PurSnantare) 
when he quotes it. We have not yet been able to fix upon 
the Purana which contains this oft quoted line. It is most pro- 
bably an imaginary line first quoted by the above Pandit of 
Benares who caimot, however, have been its originator. Kinja- 
vadekar Sastri of Poona a well-known scholar and particularly 
versed in Mimansa pointed out to us another interesting place 
where a similar verse is quoted and we make no apology for 
giving the whole quotation. In his Mahabhashya or commen- 
tary on the Sutras of Panini Patanjali says " 

meaning a Brahmin even though without 
necessity should learn the Veda with its six Angasand understand 
it. On this line of the Bhashya (circa. 150 B.C.) of Patanjali, 
there is no comment in the gloss of Kaiyyata (who wrote his 
work about 600 A.D.). Nagojibhatta of the 14 
his commentary named Udyota says here " 
tiwprir " Some one says that in using 

the word Brahmin the Bhashyakara intends to suggest that this 
learning the Vedas is optional with others." Vaidyanatha 
Mahadeva Payagunde of the i6th century, who has written a 
Chhaya on the Udyota remarks on this " i 


:h century A.D. in 

re 
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'Hit; alxjvo is a curious illustration how views based on the 
ramc original text change and toss from one side ttT another as 
times change, will add the following historical comment 
on this. Originally, that is before Buddliism arose and spread, 
the DhnnnaSastm properly laid down the rule tliat all the three 
^'arn.•'.s should study and understand the ^^eda and such indeed 
was the jiractico in those da3'S. This nile is naturally embodied in 
Manu and other Smritis. \Mien Patanjali wrote his Bhashya 
after the general spread of Buddhism in about 150 B.C. Kshatri- 
yas and Vai§\'as had mostlj’ become Buddliists and had given 
up the study of the Veda. Many Brahmins also were doing the 
same and Patanjali thought that it was the dut}^ of Brahmins 
e\'en without necessity to studj' the Veda. He, therefore, vTote 
tlie sentence alxive quoted with reference to the actual state of 
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the country. Brahmins now being responsible for the preser\'a- . 
tion of the Veda. Kaiyyata lived about 600 A.D,, when Bud- 
dhism was still supreme and naturally thought no comment 
was necessary. In the da3^s of Nagojibhatta of about 1300 A.D, 
things had entirely changed, Buddhism had gone out of India 
for centuries and Rajputs — orthodox Rajputs-had established 
their right to studj^ the Vedas tliough the study was taken up by 
some only. Hence Nagojibhatta found room to record the opinion 
of some one that the study of the Vedas for Kshatriyas and 
Vaigyas was optional according to Patanjali. Payagunde of 
Wai wrote his work after the Mahomedans had long establish- 
ed their sway over the whole of India including the south and 
after the Kshatriyas, especially the Marathas of the south, had 
given up learning the Vedas, took occasion to express the opi- 
nion that the Bhash5'akara had properly restricted his state- 
ment to Brahmins, as there were no Kshatriyas in the Kali 
age according to the above quoted dictum which probably must 
have come into existence in the interval, reflecting the actual 
state of the country of the time. Lastly, under the present ' 
atvakening of the country and the effort of the Kshatriyas and 
Marathas to re-establish their right and status, Sivadatta like 
ourselves denies the correctness of the view of Payagunde that 
the study of the Veda can be subject to any Kaliyuga rule and 
reverts to the oldest state of law that aU the three varnas have 
to study and understand the Veda. • 

From the above discussion it will be apparent that the dictum 
arose sometime between 1300 and 1600 
A, D. If the belief had arisen before the time of Nagojibhatta 
he would certainly have taken the line of argument adopted 
by Payagunde later and justified the statement of Patan- 
jali by the simpler method vis., that Patanjali intended to con- 
vey that there were no Kshatriyas and VaiSj'as in the Kali age. 

It is hence extremely probable that the idea arose later than 
Nagojibhatta. 

It is, how'ever, possible to suggest that Najogibhatta knew' 
the dictum but did not support it. For w^e know that Kamala- 
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karbhatta, one of the descendants of Nagojibhatta' only quotes 
tlie dictum in order to refute it. This is what he states at the 
end of his Sudrakamalalcara — 

“ ?r3 ^ gK5l- 

1 ^'T3Tf?riTT^r^ ?TfT- 

II cTif^l^T 

iT?Tf^JT^: 11 JT|[qiTCii%^ffr 

1:3 1 5 rfii°rrJ ? 3 ; 5 :r I 

^ sflsfTi}- Zf p^srar: I gir 3 I; 

•^cR:r)T^ 1 

^c'^sr iFf%fe3^JTR'T^=^R;arr; 11 ” 

Transl. : " But in Bhagavata Purana gth Skandha the absence 
of Kshatri3'as in the Kali age is dedared as also in the 12th 
Skandha in the verse " Devapi, brother of Santanu and Maru 
born of the race of Ikshvaku will live in the village of Kalapa 
endowed with great j'ogic power. These two, at. the end of Kali, 
will again promulgate the Dharma of Varna and ASrama by the 
command of Vasudeva.” Again in the Vi§hiiu Purana also (it 
is stated that) a Nanda named Mahapadmapati uill destroy the 
Kshatrij-a people. Again in another Purana (it is said) ^'Brah- 
mins, Kshatrtyas, Vaig3^as and Sudi'as are the four varnas the 
first three of which are D^djas. All these exist in every age but 
in the Kali age onl}' the fii’st and the last remain. ” How then 
can you speak of subcastes born of mixture vith Dvijas ? The 
answer is : this doubt is not correct for Vishnu says "In the 
Kali age some remain as seed " and in the Mats5n Purana it is 
stated "Those Brahmins, Khatrtyas, Vai§3'as and Sudras who 
null remain as seed (at the end of Kali) will become mingled with 
these in the beginning of Krita Yuga.” From these two autho- 
rities our respected father holds the opinion that there are 
Kshatriyas and Vai^yas in tire Kali age though their appearance 
is concealed and their Karma or mode of life is defiled.” It must 
be pointed out that the author, Kamalakarbhatta, belongs to 
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the famous Bhatto family of learned men and Dharma-^asfris of 
Benares to which belonged Gagabhatfa also who crowned 
Sivaji with Vedic rites, believing him to be a good Kshatrij^a. 
To the same family belonged Najogibhatte and it is^possible to 
explain his silence on this question by supposing him, to be un- 
willing to enter into this question of DharmaSastra in a work 
on grammar. 

But whether this dictum had or had not arisen in the days of 
Nagojibhatia it had certainly no existence before 1200 A.D. as 
we proceed to show. In the time of Kumarila (Circa 650-700 
A.D), there was no such idea in the mind of any writer on- 
DharmaSastra that there were no Kshatriyas nor VaiSyas in 
the Kali age. For Kumarila distinctly says in his disquisition 
on the word Raja in his Vartika (p. 587 Calc. Edn.) that there 
were in his time kings of all the four castes reigning ( 

fffoir ). The question %vas 
whether the word Raja in the sutra 
meant a Kshatriya and the eventual answer given by him after 
discussion is that the word meant a Kshatriya. Now this 
clearly establishes that he not only believes that there were 
actually Kshatriya and Vai§ya kings in his days (a fact histo- 
rically true, as stated already) but that there would be Ksha- 
triyas in times to come and that Kshatriya kings alone could 
perform the Rajasfiya sacrifice. It is, therefore, certain that the 
dictum ' Kalavadyantayoh sthifih ' had not arisen in the days 
of Kumarila. In inscriptions of the Rashriakutes, the Silaharas 
and the Yadavas, they are certainly represented as Ksha- 
triyas; but perhaps these are documents drawn up in praise of 
kings by ro5^al orders. But we find VijnaneSvara an authoritative 
writer on DharmaSastra not doubting that there were Kshatri- 
yas in his days. He would certainly have stated so in his 
commentary where he discusses the question of the gotra of 
Kshatriya by adding that the question was not important in the 
Kali age. VijnaneSvara's commentary belongs to the 12th century^ 
Then again Hemadri, also an athoritative writer on Dharma- 
ggstra, does not desist from describing the Yadavas as descen- 
dants of ^ Krishna and therefore Kshatriyas, No doubt, it may 
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be objected that he was a minister to tlie Yadava king Ramchan- 
dra. But tins culogj' of the Yadavas is not in a State document 
but in his work on DharmaSastra. And the, famous saint and 
poet of Maharashtra, JnaneSvara, also describes Ramachandra- 
rao Yada^’a as Kshatrija. He was a man of great learning and 
saint as he was, he had no reason or motive to flatter any per- 
son. We, therefore, feel sure that this dictum had not arisen 
3'et, when Jnanelvara VTole his poem in Saka 1212 or 1290 A.D. 
All tliese considerations, therefore, in our \dew point to the 
conclusion tliat this dictum arose about after 1300 in Mahome- 
dan times, in the cast and the south, where Payagundes and 
Kamalakar lived. 
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THE RULING FAMILIES OF THE DECCAN IN THIS PERIOD 
WERE MARATHA KSHATRIYAS. 

Mr. V. K. Rajavade, the well-known historical researcher of 
the Deccan, in his learned preface in Marathi to- the Radha 
Madhava-Vilasa-Champu, a poem composed by. a Marathi poet 
named Jayarama Pindye, a contemporar}’’ of Sahaji, which he 
has recently discovered remarks that the Marathas who settled 
in ■ Maharashtra^ in ancient times (according to him after the 
time of Buddha) were of lower capacities and civilisation and 
hence were subject to foreign rule from about 250 B,C. down. to 
1600 A.D His contention that the Marathas of the Deccan 
were ruled by Kshatriya kingly families from the .north from 
time to time in effect means that the Chalukyas and the Rash- 
^akutas and the'Yadavas whose brilliant rule has been and will 
be described in the volumes of this history were not Maratha 
but Northern Kshatriya families. As this opinion is opposed 
to the view propounded in this work, it is necessary that 
this theory put forth by Mr. Rajavade should be carefully ex- 
amined in this appendix. 

It may be stated at the outset that this theory coming as it 
does from Mr. Rajavade is really surprising. In fact, Mr. Raja- 
vade himself observes " Our readers ^viLl be astonished to find 
us calling the Chalukyas and others foreigners.” We may go 
further and add that the readers vdll not only be' surprised but 
painfully surprised ; for none, not even Dr. Sir Bhandarkar had 
yet formulated the theorj^ that these Chalukyas and others 
were not Marathas but foreigners. Indeed, we frequently hear 
it propounded that they were Marathas but not Kshatriyas and 
here we find Mr. Rajavade going to the opposite extreme and 
holding the opinion that they v/ere Kshatri3'as but not Marathas. 
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Mr. Rajavadc calls the Chalukj'as and. others, Kshafcriyas 
from the north. But all Marathas whether Brahmins, Ksha- 
triyas or VaiS3'as are Aryans, come into Maharashtra from the 
north. The question really is, did these kingly families come 
into Maharashtra at a much later time than the other Marathas 
and did they live here as foreigners ? A foreign rule is a rule 
maintained b}' a foreign people who do not permanently reside 
in the countr}' ruled and whose militaiy and civil power is ex- 
ercised b}' a constant influx of men from a foreign country, men 
who o\’entualh’ return to that countiy after their work, is done, 
who, in fact, never intend to settle in the countrj^ ruled. The 
English rule in India is a perfectlj^ foreign rule of this kind. 
British soldiers and militaiy offleers and British civil adminis- 
trators who hold this countiy in subjection alwa3's return to 
their countia' after the3^ have worked for a definite period in 
this .countr3' which the3- never intend to make their permanent 
habitation. JIahomedan nile in the south or in the north in past 
times v’as also practically a foreign rule ; for, there was a con- 
stant supply of soldiers and officers from outside from Iran 
and Khurasan, from Syria and Arabia. And even tliough Maho- 
medan rulers and many Sardars resided permanently in India, 
the majorit3' of the foreigners coming to India eventual^ re- 
turned to their own country' and tliiis tliere was a constant drain 
from India which, as Dadabhai NovToji has shown, is tlie root 
cause of the evils of a foreign rule. Even in India itself the 
l\Iaur3'a rule over the Deccan (Circa 250 B.C.) or the Andhra- 
bhrit3'a rule over JIagadha must be considered as a foreign 
rule. The Maratha rule of the Peshwas in modern times must 
also be treated as foreign ; for, the soldiers of the army and tire 
officers of civil administration who kept the nortli under sub- 
jection were Marathas from the Deccan and these never made 
Northern India their home but always retmned to tire Deccan 
to enjo3'' their earnings. But the present rule of Scindia, Holka'r 
or Gaikwad carmot be looked upon as foreign though it is in 
parts of the countr3'^ outside Maharashtra. For, their civil and 
military administration is carried on mostty b3' local men and 
the few jMaratlias who are found chiefl5^ among clerks and officers 
are recruited not from the Deccan but from locally residing 
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Maratha iamilies, ' And what is more important, these ruling 
families have made the respective territories ruled by them their 
home and they never think of returning to the Deccan although 
their marriage relations are usually contracted with the Maratha 
families of the Deccan. This examination of the essentials of 
a'^foreign rule will enable us to determine whether the Chalu- 
kyas, the, Rashtrakutos and the Yadavas can be considered 
foreign rulers in Maharashtra. 

Looked at from the above stand-point, in no way can the 
Chalukya, Rashtrakuta and Yadava rule in Maharashtra be 
treated as a foreign rule. There is nothing to show in the re- 
cords of their time that their civil and military administration 
was maintained by an influx of foreigners into Maharashtra. 
Then again these ruling families had made the Deccan their 
home and their eyes never turned towards the north whence 
they are supposed to have come. Nay more, unlike the modern 
ruling families in Gwalior, Indore and Baroda, their marriage 
relations too, did not principally take place with northern Ksha- 
triya families. Sometimes, iio doubt, we find such marriages' 
mentioned but therein there was no consciousness of the idea 
that these ruling families of the Deccan were foreigners in that 
land and that they had to continue their marriage affinities 
with their Kshatriya kinsmen in the north. In short, there is 
nothing in their rule or their family connections which would 
suggest, much less prove that their rule in the Deccan was a 
foreign rule. 

\ 

. But it may be urged that these families were, as a matter of 
fact, Kshatriya families come into the south from the north 
and though they may have eventually considered themselves 
as natives of Mahar^htra and mingled their blood with its 
people, yet their inherent capacities of mincUand body, their 
political instincts and their love of independence were those of 
the northern Kshatriyas whose civilisation was higher than that 
of the people of the Deccan. In other words, they were fresh 
incomers from the north into Maharashtra and had not yet lost 
their higher feelings and capacities. Probably Mr. Rajavade calls 
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these ruling families of the Deccan foreigners from this point 
of vievv. But properly considered this view also is not histori- 
cally correct. The Aryan settlement of the Deccan took 
place according to our opinion and that of Mr. Rajavade 
also, after Pa'nini and before Katyayana i. after goo B. C. 
and before 300 B. C. The only point of difference between us is 
thal^ while Mr. Rajavade thinks that this settlement took place 
after Buddha i. e., after 500 B. C. we think it must have taken 
place before Buddha's time (following as we do the opinion of Dr. 
Sir Bhandarkar) i. e,, about the 7th century B. C. (see Vol.I.p.79). 
But whether the Aryans of Maharashtra came to it before or 
after Buddlia does not concern us here. The question here is : 
Did the early Chaliikyas whose rule in the Deccan began about 
500 A. D. come to it a little before that time or did they belong 
to the general stock of the Maratha Aryans settled there for 
centuries ? Similarly did the Rashtrakutas whose rule began 
about 750 A. D. and the Yadavas whose rule began about 1100 
A.D. come to the Deccan a little before their rules began ? We 
think Mr. Rajavade’s apparent view that these families were 
fresh-comers is wrong and we proceed to show in detail how it 
is so. 

Let us fkst take the case of the early Chalukyas, Pulake§in 
and others. Mr. Rajavade says that tlrey were Kshatriyas 
from Ajmdhya. This fact though indeed mentioned in the in- 
scriptions of the Eastern Chaluk3''as is not mentioned, in any 
inscriptional record ol the early Chalukyas themselves wJio 
ruled from about 500 to 750 A.D. And even in the grants of 
the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi it appears so late as about 
ion A.D (See Ranastipundi grant E. I. Vol. VI p. 357)* When 
after the new editions of the Puranas notably after the Bhaga- 
vata of about the roth century A.D. had come into popular 
favour and every niling family in India unshed to assign itself 
to eitlier of the Puranic solar and lunar Kshatrijm VamSas it is 
verj^ probable that the Eastern Chaluk3’as promulgated the 
view that they belonged to the lunar VamSa and that they ori- 
ginally ruled in Ayodliya. The most famous family of this 
VamSa was of the Pandavas and Uda5'ana was the last famous 
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historical king of this family who ruled in Kau^ambi about 
600 B. C. After about 59 generations from him, it is alleged, 
had ruled in Ayodhya, a king of the family came to the Deccan. 
TMs no. doubt brings the first Chalul^a king to the Deccan 
about 500 A. -D. as shown by us in Vol. I. p. 262. But this is 
according to our view a subsequent story, for it is not even hinted 
at in the records of the early Chalukyas {who were then appae 
rently believed to be solar Kshatriyas). As this story is given 0- 
late as 1000 A. D. it is not historical and from the records of the 
.early Chalulsyas they appear to be, as we have already recordas 
our opinion (Vol. I p. 269), true Maratha Kshatri5^as of the Mand- 
vya gotra, the gotra of the northern Chalukyas being Bharad- 
vaja. Their marriage relations appear from their grants to be 
generally contracted vith Pallavas, Rashtrakutas and Scndra- 
kas who were undoubtedly Maratha families represented by 
the modern Maratha families of Palave Ratakute and Sinde.' 

The case of .the Rashtrakutas is still clearer . Their rule be- 
gan about 750 A. D, and they were certainly not fresh-comers 
at that time ; for it can be clearly proved that they were then 
a well-known old Maratha family. The early inscriptions of 
the Chalukyas state that they wrested the sovereignty 'of the 
Deccan from the Rastrakutas. And the early records of the 
Rashtrakutes themselves state that in seizing the sovereignty 
. • from the Chalukyas the}^ got back what had been lost. In an 
inscription of Nit3mvarsha dated Saka 834 (912 A.D.), we find 
it stated that Dantidurga the first Rashtrakota Icing recover- 
ed back the Lakshmi or regal splendour of' the Ratta kingdom 
■syhich, had been drowmed in the ocean of Chalukya power, like 
Narayana who brought up the earth sunk in the ocean. ( 

J. Bom. Br.R.A.S. X^TII p. 260). This shows that the Rashtra- 
kutas alwaj's believed that they were the rightful kings of the 
Deccan even during Chalukya supremacy from 500 to 750 A.D. 
It is, therefore, clear from Chalukya as well as Rashtrakuta 
records that the latter were kings of the Deccan in about 
400 A. D. •/. &. about 350 years before their ' Imperial rule 
began about 750 A. D. 
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TIic ■RusUlrakilfA records no doubt describe them as Latta- 
lurapuradlriSvara or kings of the town of Laitalura and we 
have alread}' stated tliat no body has 5ret ascertained the where- 
abouts of this town. It is possible to suppose that this was 
some town in the Deccan itself but Mr, Rajavade suggests that 
tliis was tlic town of Ratnapura in the Chedi country in the 
north, on what ground it is not stated. We think that writers of 
Sanslcrit inscriptions could easily have given the Sanskrit name 
instead of the Prakrit Lattalura in their records just' as they 
give the Sanskrit fonn Mann3'aklxcta instead of the Marathi 
name M.alkhcd of the capital of the Rashtrakutas . But even 
granting that Mr. Rajavade is right in idcntif}ong Lattalura 
with Ratnapura in the Chedi country, the really pertinent ques- 
tion is wJien did the Rfusliirakulas come to the Deccan from 
Ratnapura ? Did the}' come about the time of the establish- 
ment of their rule in al)out 750 A.D. in other words were they 
llicn frcsli-coincrs into the Deccan from the north ? As we have 
shown abo\-o, they were not, as from records their rule about 400 
.•\,D. in tlie Deccan is undoubted and thus they were at least 
350 3'ears old in Maharashtra when they became masters of it. 

But we believe the}' were far older inhabitants of Maharash- 
tra, being as old as the days of ASoka {250 B.C). These Rash- 
trakQlas arc tlic same people as the R 3 shtrikas mentioned in 
the inscriptions of ASoka.^ The word Rashtrakuta, as we have 
already stated, means chief among the Rattas, Indeed this 
truth lici embedded in the subsequent bardic concept contained 
in Rashtrakuta records that in the varaSa of the Yadava SStyaki 
there was a king named Ratta whose son was Rashtrakuta who 
gave his name to the family. The Rashtrakutas were, there- 
fore, Rathas, in fact the original people who gave their name to 
the country and the kingdom of the Rashtrakutas is described in 
their records and oven in the Puranas as Ratarajya. It seems, 
therefore, that the nile of 'the Rashtrakutas was par excellence 
Marntha rule and they were emphatically a Maratha family. 
For tiie Chalukyas of Badami had latterly become so to speak a 
Karnataka family and their kingdom is in .Rashtrakuta records 
spoken of as the kingdom of the Karnatakas (see p. 145 ).. It 
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may be mentioned here that while Karnataka scholars tiy to 
represent the Chalukyas as southern or Karnataka Kshatriyas 
and not Marathas, Mr. Rajavade tries to prove that they 
were northern Kshatriyas and we try to prove that they 
were Maratha Kshatriyas of the Deccan. Tliese different 
views are practically one and the same for the Chalukyas, 
Rashtrakutes and Yadavas originally all came from the 
north, Marathas and Karnatakas being local names of the 
same Aryan people from the north. , What is, however, 
necessary to point out here is that these people were not 
fresh-comers into the Deccan or Karnataka about the establish- 
ment of their rule and particular!}' the Rashtrakutes were 
unquestionably one of the oldest and truest Mara&a Kshatriya 
families of Maharashtra. 

Lastly, the Yadavas who established their rule over Maha- 
rashtra about 1100 A.D cannot also be proved to be Kshatriyas 
recently come from the north. They are undoubtedly Ksha- 
triyas belonging to the Yadava Vam§a as their name indicates, 
believed to be descended from Sri Krishna as stated in a Pra^asti 
of Hemadri ; and from the same PraiSasti it seems clear 
that they were long established in the Deccan ; (Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol; I part I. p. 270). “They all originally 
belonged to Mathura ; from the time of Krishm they were lords 
of Dvaraka. From the son of SubMiu these heroes of Yadava 
.vaihSa ruled in the south.”- The intermediate steps between 
Subahu and Seuna who gave his name to the country are many 
and we can well see that when the Yadavas rose to eminence 
they were riot fresh-comers. They were connected by marriage 
relations with GhMukyas and other Maraffia families of the 
Deccan and not with Kshatriya families of the north and were, 
therefore, as completely Marattas as other Maratha families. 

But if Mr. Rajavade looks upon the Chalukyas, the 
Rashtrakufas and the Yadavas as foreigners and treats their 
rule as foreign in the Deccan, the Bhosales of Sivaji were 
more certainly foreigners and yet he does not consider their 
rule as foreign. Sivaji unquestionably belonged to the 
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Northern Rajput famiJj' of the Sisodias. It is sometimes 
(houglit that iliis was created by Chitnis and other 

flatterers of Sivaji at the time of his coronation. But 
Mr. Rajvadc by the discoverj' of this poem composed by 
a contemporary poet in the court of Sahaji has set at rest all 
such doubts and has shown that the belief prevailed even in the 
time of Si\‘aji’s fatlicr, M'c have alwa3-s accepted the trutli of 
this pedigree for other reasons and chiefl}'^ for tire fact that in 
lists of Maratha fnniih’ names belonging to prc-§ivaji time 
which we have come across, the Bhosalcs are not mentioned at 
all. This disco\-ery bv Mr. Rajavadc has confirmed our wew, a 
view which we have alrcad}^ recorded at page 5 of tliis volume. 
Perhaps, it ma}' be objected bj^ some that ^ivaji’s gotra is 
given as KauSika in sanads issued bj^ tire family while that of 
the ^isodias is Baijavapa. There is no doubt this discrepancy exists; 
but we tliink that it is due to the mistaken notion ol the Pandits 
of the Deccan recorded in VijnaneSvara’s dictum that Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own but have to take tire gotras of their 
Purohitas. Mlicn the Bhosalc famil}' settled in the Deccan 
tlicy probabl}’ took up tire KauSika gotra from tlreir new Puro- 
hitas. In fact it may be contended tliat if tliis fiction had been 
set up b}' Chitnis at tire time of §ivaji's coronation be would 
ccrtainli' have established tire Baijavapa gotra of the ^isodias 
for his patron's famil}'. It, tljcrcfore, seems probable that tire 
pedigree from the Udaipur famil}’’ believed in §ahaji’s time is 
true and belicr’able. But tliat question apart, what we are 
concerned with here is since tlie Bhosalcs were undoubtedly 
Kshatri3'as from the north even according to Mr. Rajavade, 
wh3f docs he not look upon their rule as foreign ? In fact on 
this theory the foreign domination of Maharashtra comes down 
to our own da}' without intermission oi'er 22 bunded years. 
For the Peshwas too were foreign to the Deccan coming as they 
did from Konkan and even to Konkan from Persia according to a 
theor}' of lilr. Rajavade. But historical!}' speaking the Bhosalcs 
though belonging to a Sisodia nortlieni Kshatriya family cannot 
be tieated as foreigners, for tliey bad settled in the Deccan nearly 
300 years before tlreir rise ; secondly their marriage relations 
were all witli Maratha families of the Deccan ; thirdly they never 
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looked back to Chitore nor even wished to return to the^ north 
and fourthly and lastly the soldiers and officers of the Bhosale 
rule were all men of the Deccan, the very first ^soldiers assisting 
Sivaji in his struggle for independence being the Mavala Mara- 
thas of the Poona district. In short, even Sivaji’s rule and the 
rule of the succeeding Bhosale kings, Sisodia.s though they 
were, was no.t foreign in Maharashtra. 

But it may still be contended that although the Bhosale family 
in consequence of the mixing of blood with Marafhas ^ lot 
300 years was practically a Mara&a family and although it was 
assisted in its rule by Marathas yet the spirit of independence 
and the genius for organisation exhibited by Sivaji the founder 
of Maratha rule, was his own inherited from the higher civilisa- 
tion and capacities of northern Kshatrij^as. There may be 
some truth in this contention which, ^however, is practically 
valueless. For the ancient Marathas cannot ^ really be consi- 
dered to be low.;r in civilisation. They were a blend of the 
Aryan with the Naga vam§a. To which race the Nagas belonged 
is a root question ; but even if we concede that they were 
not Aryans, they appear to be men of , a higher capacity than the ' 
ordinary Dravidian people. From the Mahabharata we know 
that the Nagas offered a most stubborn resistance to the Pan- 
davas and were their hereditary enemies for three generations. 
In the Sarpasatra of Janamejaya which was in effect a war of 
extermination waged against them, many Nagas perished but 
many, were saved by Astika and some of the names of these 
Nagas. recorded in the Mahabharata are to be found, as Mr. 
Rajavade has himself pointed out, among Maratha families of 
the Deccan. The Nagas were a very powerful ruling race in 
India from TakshaSila in the Panjab down , to the Pan 4 y 8 coun- 
try in the south as can be gathered not only from the Maha- 
bharata but also from ancient Tamil poems of the south. The 
Marathas, therefore, from ancient times must have been a virile 
race with higher political capacities and Maratlia history shows 
that it is not only Sivaji of the §isodiya Rajput clan who exhi- 
bited extraordinary political insight and military genius but 
even men from undoubted ancient Mcratha families W'bose 
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coming from the north lins not yet been hinted, such os Ranoji 
Scindin and Molliarorao Holkar can be described as gi-eat sol- 
diers and politicians. Indeed JIahadji Scindio’s fame as warrior 
and statesman, as an nrgonisor of aimies and a founder of empire, 
stands unquestioned by an}-. In fine, tire tlreory of Mr. Raja- 
vade that the MaratJias of tJic Deccan were lower in ci\'ilisation 
than tlic Ksliatriyas of the north is it.'^elf mistaken and is at the 
root of liis mistaken view about tlic CluMukyas and R^htrakutas 
being foreign peoples in the Deccan. 

.And wliy should the i\Iarariias of the Deccan be treated as 
of lower civilisation and of less vigour than the Kshatrh'as of 
the north ? Rlhnologically the Marathas ma3-be considered to be 
a mixture of .Ayi-an and Dravidian people but such mixture of 
blood must be presunted to have taken palce even in the north 
as can bo gathered front the accounts of the birth of thePandavas 
and other heroes of the Mahribharata and the Purar.as. AYe 
have stated elsewhere that the lunar race Kshatriyas appear to 
have had a greater adntixturc of Dravidian blood not onl}^ from 
their accounts but from the physical charactcrsitics of the people 
of the United Pro\-inccs though it is true that the Rajputs of 
Rajputana and the Panjab c.xliibit more distinct Ar3-an pbysi- 
cp.l characteristics and a.rc purer Aiyans than those of U. P. to 
Ma.harashtra. But as we have shown shove, histor}* jdoes not 
show that the .Marajhas have suffered to an}- appreciable e.xtent 
in racial \igour and intellectual capacities. And if tlie Mara- 
thas con’d not stand against the Afghar.s, Turks, and Moguls, 
eqmd!}- the K.riiatriias of the north con’d not and noi-tli and 
south were ever.tu.-’.ll}- equally subjected to the foreign domi- 
nation of Maliomedans. Belore the Westeni Aryans of the pre- 
sent day too both have cquaUy bent tlxcir necks. If any tiling, 
it was in .Maharashtra alone that a successful struggle was made 
against the domination of foreign l\Ialiomedans. And the 
credit for this success under Sivaji must be shaded if it is to be 
shared, equall}- between tlic Kshatri}-as of tb.c nortli and the 
Marathas of tlic soutli speaking et]inolog}-cally as weH as histo- 
rically. To look upon tJt'e l\Iarat]uls of the Deccan as lower in 
civilisation and capacities is, tlierefore, not correct from any 
stand-point. 
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That in 'the first and second sub-periods of Medieval Hindu 
History the Marathas v/ere looked upon as Kshatrij-as and of 
equal status by the Kshatriyas of the north we have alreaay 
shown. But %v'e may further add here that just as Kshatriya 
families of the north are in historical times known to have come 
to the south v/e iiave historical evidence to show that at least 
one Maratha Kshatriya family went from the south to the north, 
settled there and obtained not only renown but full recognition 
as a Rajput ^amil3^ We are here anticipating matters which 
will be elucidated in our third Volume but we’ may state here 
succinctly that the traditions of the Rathods of the north who 
are in Indian history one of the most valiant Rajaput clans 
declare that they came originally from the Deccan and its 
name was RashtrakOta which by the usual rules of Prakrit 
transformation has become Rathoda, Of course this family is 
not the same as the Rashtrakute family we have described in 
this volume for the present Rathods of the north are a solar 
race family and its gotra is Gautama. We mention this fact 
here, however, simply to show that in the tenth centuiy A.D, 
the Marathas were as vigorous as the Kshatriyas of the north 
and founded a Rajput family which is now included among the 
36 Rajput families of the present da}^ There is, therefore, no 
reason whatever to distinguish betv."eeh the capacities 
mental and moral of the Kshatri3'as of the north and the 
the Kshatriyas of the south; 

We may thus conclude that the Chalukya or Rashtrakuta 
rule in the Deccafi was not a foreign rule like that ot Wfiliam 
the Conquerer over England who came to England as a foreigner 
conquered it with the aid of his foreign Normans and held it in 
subjection by the aid of the same foreign warriors. The foun- 
ders of the Chalukya and Rashtrakuta rule had been established 
in the Deccan for centuries and they founded and maintained 
their rule not by the aid of foreign peoples but by the help of 
the people of the Deccan itself. They v;ere thus in efiect Mara- 
tha Kshatrij^as and the theory of Air. Rajavade that they were 
northern foreign Kshatriyas is, to say the least, not well 
founded. 
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Before concluding it will be convenient to bring here in one 
place all the available evidence in disproof of the opposite 
thcor}^ that these ruling families of the Deccan were Marathas 
but not Ks'hatriyas. We have shown that the first proof we 
have goes so far back as the ist century A.D. A Nasik cave 
inscription of GotamTputra ^takarni describes him as " Khatiya 
— ^Dapamana — Damanassa” i. e. restrainer of the pride of Kshatri- 
yas. The opinion of Cunningham that the Kshatrij^as men- 
tioned here are those of Rajaputana is untenable as, firstly there 
were no or very few Kshatriyas then in Rajaputana and secondty 
Go tarn Iputra never Went to Rajaputana; in fact his, conquests 
never extended bc3'ond the Nerbudda. The Kshatriyas referred 
to here are, tlierefore, the Kshatry-as of Maharashtra itself 
such as the Rashtrakutas, the ASmakas and others mentioned 
in the inscriptions of ASoka. Next we have the e\adence of 
^aTjarnsvamin autlior of the Bhashya on the Mimansa Sutras of 
Jaimini, who may be placed in about 400 A. D. He mentions 
that the Kshatry'as of Andhra call themselves Rajas e\^en though 
they may not actually be doing the woi'k of a Raja viz., protec- 
ting town and country. Tliis clearly admits the, existence of 
Kshatriyas in tlie south. Again Kumarila who belongs to 
about 700 A.D. and who wrote his famous commentary on the 
Bhashj'a of Sahara remarks that tliis statement about the An- 
dliras Was made bj' the Bhash5^akara in common vdth the 
Dakshinatyas which means tlrat the practice of Kshatriyas 
calling themselves Rajas was really prevalent among the ]\farathas 
of the Deccan. The word Dakshinatya in ancient Sanskrit 
VTitings always means JIaratha the latter word being indeed 
later and a Prakrit word. This is a most reliable piece of evi- 
dence to hold that the ]Marathas of the Deccan were in the 7th 
and 8th centuries corisidered by the orthodox and learned 
Brahmins of the time to be Kshatriyas. And the practice of 
even ordinary (not ruling) Maratha families st3']ing tliemselves 
Rajas still prevails in the Deccan. Wc have the support of 
Hiuen Tsang for this statement of Kumarila as in 640 A. D. he 
calls PulakeSin king of Maharashtra a Kshatriya. Fourtlily the 
Rashtrakutas were considered to be descendants of Sat3"aki a 
lunar race Kshatriya. And the Yadavas were considered to be 
2 
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descendants of Sri Krishna himself by Hemadri, a great Brah- 
■ min writer on Dharma-$astra belonging to the 12th century-A.D. 
Even JnaneSvara, the famous saint and Marathi poet; describes 
RSmadeorao Yadava in the thirteenth century as a lunar 
race king at the end of his Marathi commentar}^ on the Bhaga- 
vadgita. This continuous chain of evidence, extending over 
twelve centuries, of Brahmin writers on i)harma-§astra is in 
our view conclusive and shows that the Marathas weie all along 
treated as Kshatriyas, The theory that there are no Kshatri- 
yas or VaiSyas in the Kali age came into existence hereafter as 
shown in ^Appendix IV. and notably found expression in the 
works of Dharma-Sastra writers of the Deccan. The Marathas 
in Mahomedan times apparently lost touch with Vfedic rites and 
the gotra system was probably not properly kept up by them 
owing to the wrong theory of Vijnaneivara that Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own. The Marathas as Kshatriyas had 
certainly their own gotras as testified to by the inscriptions of 
Pulakelin and others ; but the records drawn up by the Rashtra- 
kfita and Yadava governments do not unaccountably mention 
their gotras though this fact is in consonance with the practice 
also followed by the northern Kshatriyas of the time ; for w'e 
do not find mention of gotras in the records of the Pratiharas 
and other Rajput kingly families. This eircumstance encouraged 
the neglect of the gotra sj^stem by the MarathSs. Theie is, 
however, reason to believe that like the Kshatriyas of the north ’ 
the Marathas also kept up some memory of their gotras in their 
bardic records and vam§avalis, though marriage relations as 
among the Rajputs of the north were now regulated by the 
clan-system and not the gotra system. The gradual neglect , of 
Vedic rites and of the gotra system led to their being ranked in 
Mahomedan times as Sudras. It would be-most interesting, if these 
ancient vamSavalis of MarathSs of pre-^ivaji days W'ere found in 
the diligent search going on in tlie Deccan for old documents. 
But whether such vaiiiSavalis be discovered or not and -in- 
spite of some discrepancies to be noticed in their gotra system 
as at present known, it wall be conceded that the Marathas must 
be treated as Kshatrtyas from the long chain of evidence sketch- 
ed above. 
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^^^e will close this Apj^endix l\v noting certain authenticated 
gotnvs of Maratha Kshatrh-a families from published and un- 
published ancient records. The gotra of the Bhosale family is 
KauSika w'hilc that of Nimbalkars (Paramaras) is Vasishtha. 
The gotra of the Patankars and of Bubals of Karhad is BhSrad- 
vaja which is the gotra given in ancient records of the nortliern 
Chaluk3'as from whom they claim to be descended. The gotra 
of the Mane family of Mhasvad is Atri, their clan being Gaura. 
The gotra of Palavos or Pallavas is Bharadvaja as mentioned 
in stone inscriptions from the fourth century A. D. and of 
Kadams and Chalkcs is Manavya mentioned in records of the 
sixtli and se\'enth centuries A.D. and even earlier. Lastly, 
the gotra of the Gaikwad family of Baroda is mentioned in 
their state records to be Bhargava. 
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NOTE. 

RAl BAHADUR GAURISHANKAR OJHA ON BAPPA RAWAL. 

It is fortunate that before this book has been finally printed we have 
been placed in possession of the views of Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha 
on the several disputed topics in connection with Bappa RSwal, embo- 
died by him in a recent brochure in Hindi published in the Nagari Pra- 
charini Patrika Part I No, 3. This brochure is written in elucidation of a 
golden coin of Bappa which the learned Pandit has recently obtained; 
and contains a full discussion of all the topics with detailed references to 
the authorities relied upon. Rai Bahdur Gaurishankar Ojha's intimate 
acquintance with the ancient inscriptions of Rajputana, nay of the w'hole 
of India, is so well known that his views would always be entitled to the 
highest respect. It is, therefore, but meet that this volume should cour 
tain his views on Bapp& R 5 ,wal, although they may differ in some parti- 
culars from the views adopted in this volume. We, therefore, in this note 
in the Appendix will try to set forth Pandit Gaurishankar’s views toge- 
ther with the authorities on which he relies and will also explain where 
necessary why we still adhere to the view advocated in this volume. 

1 Was Bappa a Brahmin ? 

Firstly then with regard to the question whether Bapp 5 was a Brahmin 
or a Kshatriya, it is gratifying to find that Rai Bahadur Gaurishnakr dis- 
tinctly and emphatically is of opinion that he was a Khsatriya and not a 
Brahmin, and that he was a solar race Kshatriya. For this view, ho 
firstly relies on the disc of the sun impressed on the obverse of the golden 
coin of Bappa recently found, which he has minutely described in his 
paper. But this is not the only piece of evidence on which he relics. 
It is no doubt true, he observes, that the Atpura Inscription of V.E. 1034 
begins with a verse in which the word Mahideva occurs which can be 
translated as Brahmin, though it can also mean a king { it is also true that 
the two inscriptions next in date found at Abu and at Chitod distinctly 
state in the beginning that BappS was a Brahmin (Vipra). Yet the 
matter is settled he thinks by the expression RaghuvamSa-kirtipiSunSh 
applied to the ascetics of Ekalinga by the NaravShana inscription which is 
earlier than the first named inscription at Atpura and is dated V. E. 1028. 
This inscription is republished by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar himself in BJS. 
R’ A. S, Vol. XXII p. 167, Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha thinks that 
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Dr. D. R. Bhaadarkar has ^ongly omitted these ^rds from coasidera- 
tioa in the pnrpcit of the inscriptioa which he has given in the 
beginning of his notice of the inscription where he says (p. 152) that " the 
fame of the ascetics had spread from the Himalaj’as to RSma’s bridge ”• 
whereas in reality the expression means that " these ascetics had spread 
the fame of Raghu\*anifa from the Himalayas to the bridge of Rsma or 
Cape Comorin." Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has no doubt knowingly or tm- 
knowingly omitted to take into consideration the word Raghu-\-ariiia. This 
inscription, we ha\‘o already shown, makes the earliest mention of Bappa 
RSwal and states that he was the very moon to the Gnhila gotra kings. 
It dearly follows that these ascetics of Ekalinga who were their Gurus 
were instrumental in spreading the fame of the Gnhilavamla kings. The 
word piiuna means displaying (see Apte's Die.); the epithet could not have 
been interpreted as meaning being famed. It is, therefore, dear that 
as early as the XaravShana inscription of V. E. 102S or A.D. 071, BappS 
was not only famed as the greatest king and even the founder of the 
Gnhila Vamla but the vzmia ^ras also known as RaghuvarhSa. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has certainly the credit of distinctly pointing out this 
old authority for beliering that BappS was considered to be a solar 
race Kshatriya both from this inscription and also Bappa’s coin (p. 260). 

The word Mahide\-a in the Atpura inscription recorded only 6 years 
after this Naravihana inscription should, therefore, be translated as 
king and not Brahmin. But bow do the Chitod and Abu inscriptions say 
that BappS was a Mpra or Brahmin as they distinctly do ? Gaurishankar 
rightly says that they do so by mistake but he has not given an expla- 
nation as to how mistake must ha^•e arisen. We have explained in 
the body of this book (p. S7) how the word Mahideva in the Atpura in- 
cription being misleading was found useful, when later bards were in 
se:uch of an explanation for the Brahmin gotras of Rajputs. They 
generally invented new origins for the Rajput families and assigned 
Brahmins of their gotras as their first ancestors. Thus we have seen that 
the ChShamSnas who were all along reputed to be solar race Kshatriyas 
were said to be bom from a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra, nay one tradi- 
tion represents the first Chihamana as bom from a tear of the A atsa Rishi 
himself. Similarly the Faramaras whose gotra is Vasishtha are said to 
have been bom from Vasishtha’s sacrificial fire ; and the ChSlnkyas who 
are of the BharadvSja gotra are said to ha^■e been bom from the chsluka 
or handful of water in the hands of Dxona Bharad%’5j3. VTe have clearly 
explained in onr chapter on gotra and Pravara how Brahmins and Ivsha- 
triyas have the same gotras (see pp. 56*63) medisii’sl bards who did 
not probably suficitmtly know Vedic Sutra literature insunted new stories 
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for iJie founders- Kshatriya families in which ' they are represented as 
Brahmins. Even the PratihSras who were also known as Solar race 
Kshatriyas are said in one inscription to have been bom from a Brahmin 
father and a Kshatriya mother. During an interval of three hundred years 
this new theory of BappS being a Brahmin may thus have arisen and found 
expression in the Chitod and Abu inscriptions dated 1331 and 1342. But 
as in the case of the Agnikula theory based on a wrong interpretation 
of a v.erse in Prithviraj R&sa and now exploded from more ancient inscrip- 
tions, we have also to abandon this theory of a Brahmin origin for 
Guhilots given in these later inscriptions, on the strength of an earlier 
inscription and the golden coin. All later records copy the Cliitod tradi- 
tion including the Ekalinga Purina and must be disregarded in this 
matter at least; just as VamSa Bhishasa of the Chauhans must be dis- 
regarded on the basis of ancient inscriptions of the Chauhans themselves. 
The story of Bappi being given when an infant to a Brahmin to reat 
must also be similarly set aside and the Naravihana inscription as the 
oJde&t record on this subject followed. 

We must refer here in detail to the Chatsu inscription two words in which 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has wrongly interpreted in order to find a. support 
to the theory of a Brahmin extraction for the Guhilots first propounded 
if not started by him. Pandit Gaurishankar has referred to this iixscrip- 
tion but on another point (p. 283). He has not marked the wrong interpreta- 
tion of two words by Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar and has, therefore, not pointed 
out how the interpretation is wrong. The Chatsu inscription was found 
at Chatsu a Tahsil town of Jaipur state lying to the south of Jaipur city. 
It relates to a Guhila family no doubt ; but it is not certain that it is the 
same as the Udaipur Guhil family and hence it may be urged that the 
inscription is irrelevant. But it is not unlikely that the two families are 
one and we will, therefore, notice this inscription further in this connection. 
The inscription is not dated though the word Samvat appears at the end 
but without any figures or words following it. The inscription gives a 
genealogy extending over 12 kings from one Bhatripatta of the family of 
Guhila. This finst king is described as the equal of Rama and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar says at page 11 (E. I. XII) “ Rama here referred to is, of 
course, ParaSurilma and what the verse intends saying is that as Paralu* 
rama was a Brahmin by caste, but did the duties of a Kshatriya, Bhatri- 
patta also was a Brahmin by extraction and displayed martial energy ; in 
other words Bhatripatta was a Brahmakshatra, i. t., what is now known as 
Brahmahshatra.” This clearly shows how Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is ob- 
iicssed by the theory of the Brahmin extraction of Guhilots., For the 
theory represents BappS alone as a Brahmin and not averj' king in tie 
Guhila family as a Brahmin. Bhatripatta is nowhere represented as a 
Brahmin ; and he could not be so as we shall presently show. Nor can he be 
represented to be a Brahmin, bemuse he is likened to ParSurSma. Fot one 
must always remember the definition of UpamS given ' by 'Mammata 
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in others In order, therefore, that Bbalnr.tta 

mav be taken to be a Brahmin, it ought to have been distinctly tdatec 
n-iaf ho was a Brahmin. And further Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has liere 
llo i^ored the word • asame * which to our mind refers to the d.Herent 
character of the families of the two.* 

The second word which has similarly been mislntciprctcd in the word 
dviia used in connection with lung Sri Hatsharaja bom from Sankaragana, 
a descendant of Bhatripatla. on which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar oUeIVfl*^ 
at p. 12 " In inscriptions of thi^ period , so far as my knowledge goe?. 
this word denotes a Brahmin only. ” Kow it is well known that llic w ord 
dviia means also a person belonging to any of the three higher caslCH and 
as an adjective it means twicc-bom. The word means, so far as we can 
judge, ro more than 'twice bom' in this verse taken in conjunction with 
the previou' versej. In the previous verse, ^ankaragatia is taid to have 
married one Yajjtt who was like Purvati. because she was the daughter 
of a great Mahibhrit (the word being double meaning) and bccaurc her 
mind was pleased wHh Siva (ditto), Kow in the verse in dispute the sen 
of Sankargana and YajjR (who were like Sankara and Parvati) is naturally 
likened to Skanda ; and each epithet is double meaning and applicable to 
both. Now dvija seems to us to mean, therefore, in this connection, twice* 
bom, as Skanda was tom twice through Sikhi or fire. The expression- 
' ^ikhinah parigrihatayR’ is not quite clear, but it refers in our s-iew to Sknu- 
da being taken up gladly by fire. But whatever this may be where was 
the necessity or the propriety of the poet’s stating with regard to this 
king alone out of the 12 descendants given that he wac a Brahmin t And 
unless it was stated that Sankaragana was a Bmlimin and Yajjn was 
also a Brahmin woman, their son could not have been a Brahmin. YajjS 
is merely described as daughter of n great king and taking into considera- 
tion, the condition oi the caste system ns it existed at this period, 
Srlharsharaja couid not haic been called a Brahmin. 

It is necessari’ to state here tliat a good deal of misconception would be 
avoided if the social fabric obtaining at this period, diOcring as it did 
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from our present condition, were borne in mind. We have already describ* 
ed the social condition of this period in Chapter II Book V, and have also 
explained the custom of Anuloma marriage which was then prevalent 
(p. 192-5). But it will bear repetition if we here state that unlike Brah- 
mins of the present day who can only marry Bra hmi n wives. Brahmins 
could then marry Kshatriya wives but unlike what happened in ancient 
times when the progeny of such marriage was treated as Brahmin or 
later on as belonging to an intermediate caste the progeny of a Brahmin 
from a Kshatriya wife was treated as a Kshatriya at this period. Hence 
even if the bards of those times and later declared that Bappa Rawal was 
a Brahmin, that could not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family. 
For this purpose it must be told that each king married a Brahmin wife 
and the next king was the son of that Brahmin wife. Now we have seen 
that chronicles distinctly state that BappS married many wives chiefly 
daughters of kings and therefore even if BappS had been a Brahmin as a 
matter of truth, his son Guhila or Bhoja could not have been a Brahmin, 
unless it was also stated that he was the son of a Brahmin wife. In fact 
most probably Guhila was the son of a Kshatriya princess and hence a 
Kshatriya. The Atpura inscription does not mention the mothers of all 
kings but where it does, they are daughters of a R 5 shtrakSta or a ChS- , 
hamana or a Hflnk* family. Similarly this ChStsu inscription where it 
mentions queens, mentions them as .belonging to ChSham 5 na or Para- 
mara family and hence it clearly appears that these inscription writers 
never looked upon the Guhila family as anything but a solar race Ksha- 
triya family. The Guhila family in fact never had the repute of being a 
Brahmin family. There was nothing wrong or derogatory then that a reign- 
ing family should be known as a Brahmin family. The Chacha family of 
Sind was known as a Brahmin family and Mahomedan historians have 
recorded that Brahmins appeared bare-headed before Kasim alleging that 
they were kinsmen of the deceased Dahar. Similarly Al-Berum records 
that the Lalliya family of Kabul kings was a Brahmin family. Therefore, 
had Bappa's family remained a Brahmin family, it would certainly have 
been reputed as such; A Kshatriya family may also, in fact can alone, be 
described as Brahma-Kshatra family, if it leads an orthodox Kshatriya 
life according to the Vedas and the Smritis and there is nothing wrong if 
the Udaipur family is so described. In fact it deserves to be so described, 
having always abstained from wine, as described even by Arab writers. 
In short even if BappS. is represented as a Brahmin by the Chi tod and 
Abu inscriptions of V. E, 1331 and 1342 arid all later records, that does 
not make the Guhila family a Brahmin family and the Chitod and , Abu 
inscriptions do not represent, the Guhila vamga as a Brahmin VamSa. 
Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha is apparently urider a wrong impression in this 


• Hnpa is not necessarily a Mlecchh'a family as it is also the name of 
S Kshatriya family (See Hall in A. B. XXXI p. 117 note 11). 
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respect. ' ' (P* is too general a sta e- 

ment and it must be clearly understood that these inscriptions and some 
others represent BappA alone as a Brahmin and not tins family and that 
according to the social customs of the times, the family could not have 
been a Brahmin family. The fact of Bappa being looked upon as a Brah- 
min under a rvrong idea of the gotra system, and hy the misunderstanding 
of the word Mahideva did not interfere rvith the status of the family in 
the opinion of the bards themselves as a Solar race Kshatriya family. It 
is only we, living in a difiemt social atmosphere, who are misled by the 
mere mention of BappS’s being a Brahmin, into believing that the statu* 
of the whole family is changed or vitiated thereby. As we have shown, 
BappS-’s being a Brahmin would not alone detract from the family’s being 
known as a Solar race family, even if that were true . But, as Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has shown, the oldest inscription of Naravahana settles 
the point and BappS.’s being represented as a Brahmin is due to a mistake 
caused by a wrong interpretation of the word Mahldeva, 

And the mischief has, we think, further been aggravated by the mis- 
interpretation of the word Anandapura in that same verse of the Atpura 
inscription. Anandapura is now Imown as the name of Vadnagar and a 
Brahmin coming from Anandapura means now a Nagar Brahmin. But it 
is clear that Anandapura in this first verse of Atpura Inscription means the 
town of NSgahrada as distinctly stated in the Chitod inscription. In fact 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has himself admitted that Anandapura hero is the 
name of A'Sgahrada or Nagada and that it is the name of many other 
towns besides Vadnagar. It is surprising that Rai Bahadur Gaurishan- 
kar Ojha also translates it by Vadnagar and treats Anandapura Brahmin 
as meanmg Nagar Brahmiri (p. 267). The result has been that tbo word 
Mahideva has led to the tradition of BappA being a Brahmin and the 
w'ord Anandapur has led to the tradition of his being a Nagar Brahmin 
from Vadnagar. We have already pointed out (p. 85) that the writer of 
Chitod and Abn inscriptions who was himself a Nagar Brahmin does not 
describe_^Bappa as a Nagar Brahmin which he would have been too glad 
to do, had he thought him to be so. He distinctly describes NSgahrada 
as Anandapura and^, never; 

thought that BappS was a Nagar Brahmin. The Nagar tradition thus, 
as given in Ekalinga PurSna and other later records, has also to be aban- 
doned. In fine, we have to remember that this myth of Nagar extrac- 
bon like the Agnivanga myth arose under a misapprehension and as Pandit 

aurishankar has conclusively shown, we have to hold that BappS RAwal 

w^ a solar race Kshatriya, from the NnravShana inscription and the 
golden coin of BappS. 

V^ether Bappa belonged to an off-shoot of the Valebhl family, -which 
rag t have established itself at Nagada is a question which may here bo 
iscuMed before preceding further. Bsppt’s great exploit, historieRlIy ipe- 
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aking, was his taking the fort- of Chitod and supplanting the Mori dynasty 
which ruled there. Round this great and dazzling exploit, it is natural 
that traditions should gather. The case, of Bappa seems to us to exactly 
resemble that of Sivaji in this as in many respects. When Sivaji founded 
an independent . kingdom defeating four Mahomedan powers, he was 
naturally extolled to the highest and historians and Bakharkars and even 
ministers would find for him some great genealogy. Consequently he was 
connected in bis own life-time with the then best blood among Rajputs 
and Sivaji was believed to be descended from the Sisodia family of Udai- 
pur. Bappa was similarly connected probably in his own life-time with 
the best royal blood in his time and his connection was established with 
the royal family of Valabhi which was then known as the best Ifehatriya 
family, as evidenced by Harsha’s giving his daughter to a king of this 
family who again is described by Hiuen Tsang as a Kshatri3'a. In fact 
this very connection of BappS’s family with the royal family of Valabhi 
which was then ruling it shows that that family was considered the best 
Kshatriya family and it also proves to our mind that it was also known 
as a Solar race family as Udaipur tradition represents it. In our view 
the genealogy of Sivaji as a descendant of the Sisodias of Udaipur is not 
a concocted story and we equally believe that the Guhila family of 
Nagada in which Bappa was bom was similarly really connected with the 
Maitraka family of Valabhi. But what we urge is that even if this 
connection be looked upon as concocted by bards of the eighth and later 
centimes, it at least establishes the fact that the Valabhi family was then 
reputed to be a Solar race Kshatriya family of the best blood. 

2 The Dates of Bappa’s Birth, Accession and 
Retirement. 

On the next disputed topic in connection with Bappa viz., his dates, 
there is again fortunately no difference practically between the view of 
Rai B aha dur Gauiishankar Ojha and the view adopted in this volume. 
Certain minor difierences, however, exist and must be discussed at 
length. And first with regard to the date of Bappa’s birth. We have 
taken this date -to be 700 A.D. on the basis of the tradition long current 
in Mewad and which, as Tod has recorded, in spite of many difficulties 
Mewad bards and even the Maharana were not prepared to give up viz., 
that Bappa was bom in St. 191. This figure was thus a riddle before 
Tod and he explained it by referring the figure to an era starting from the 
destruction of Valabhi which he wrongly put two hundred years before it 
actually took place We now know from inscriptions that Valabhi kings 
were still mling when BappS rose to fortune and established rule in Chitod. 
The explanation of the figure which we have given (p. 75) is this that the 
years should be counted not from the extinction of Valabhi rule but from 
its founding by BhatSrka in 509 A.D. The figure 191 added to 509 gives 
700 A.D. as the date of Bappa's birth and it fits in well with the history 
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of the period, Man Mori’s inscription nt Chitod dated V.E. 770 Bliowing 
that the Mori rule must have been supplanted thereafter by BappS. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha, has however, shown that St. 191 was the traditional 
date in Mewad not of Bappa’s birth but of his ccccssion to the gaddi of 
Chitod. Unfortunately it must be conceded that Gaurishanf:ar is right 
and Tod is here mistaken (see Crooke’s Tod Vol. I p. 266). The oldest 
edition of Tod gives this date as U\c date of Bappa’s birth (p. 229) ; 
it was c.'cpcctcd that Crookc would have added a note to the effect that 
the date was the date of the accession of Bappri. Probably Crookc for- 
got to notice this .as we failed to notice. The date is, however, not only 
given as the d.ate of BappH’s accession by local oral tradition but is also 
given in an inscription printed in the Bhavnagar inscriptions quoted by 
Gaurishankar Ojha (p. 272). The verse therein means that Bappi having 
obtained boons became endowed with fortune by the favour of Eknlinga 
and H&rita in 191 {M&gha Suddha 7) at the age of fifteen ”• The fact is 
thus certain that St. or year 191 is the date of BappR's accession to the 
gaddi of Chitod and not his birth. 

How to explain this figure is, therefore, again a riddle and Gaurishankar 
Ojha has solved it by supposing that the figure is a mis-rcading for 791 as 
the figure seven is often mistaken for one. Tlic year of Bappa’s accession 
is therefore St. 791 or .A.D. 73.^ and aj Bappi cannot be taken to be then 
15 as the tradition represents,* Gaurishankar tbinlcs tliat the year St. 769 
given by Tod for BapprCs birth may be accepted as it would make him 
22 j-ears old in St 791 i.e. at the time of the taking of Chitod. In short 
Bapps’s birth may be placed according to Gaurishankar in 7x2 A.D. 

But it may be urged that this is not a satisfactory' explanation, unless 
you show in what particular writing the figure seven was misread for one ; 
in fact unless the original writing is pointed out, tliis explanation cannot 
recommend itself to us. Moreover in ancient writings especially Sans- 
krit verse we have usually words instead of figures denoting number. 
And in the only inscription where this figure is given it is given in 
words ■ ekSgranavati ’ etc. Tlicrc it is not possible to misread the figure, 
''^e have, therefore, to suggest another explanation and it is this that the 
years may be counted from the date of Guh&ditya in whoso reign the 
hrancli family of Guhila was forunded at Idar. ’That date as 6ho^Yn in 
Vol. I (p. js 7^ P) jf jQj figure we get the 

date 730 A.D. as the date of BappR’s accession. And if Bappl was then 
30 years old as we have taken him to be, the date of his birth would bo 
7 °o A.D. as already take n. 

JTFT: I 
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This explanation of the' figure. 191 is supported to our mind by the 
RaisSgar inscription itself wherein it is recorded. The figure is 'not given 
therein as that of any Samvat. We have seen that the verse means only 
that after 191 years had elapsed Bappa came to fortune. Now to determine 
from where this figure is to be counted, we have to take into account the 
story of the sarga itself wherein this verse is given. In the previous 
sarga the story is given how Kanakasena came from Ayodhya and his 
descendant Vijayasena came to the south and he was told by a voice 
from heaven that he should thenceforward give up the name ending Sena 
and adopt the ending Aditya (p. 149 Bhav. Ins.). Accordingly in this 
sarga we are first told that Vijaya's son was called Padmaditya and so on 
and after 14 Adityas the last Guhaditya’s eldest son was BappE. It clearly, 
therefore, appears from the context that the years 191 are to be counted 
from the time when the title Aditya was adopted presumably by Valabhl 
or Idar kings and that 14 kings had ruled before BappE. A period of 
191 years for 14 kings is not improbable and we have not the slightest 
hesitation in urging that r9i should be counted from the foundation of 
the Aditya family of Idar, Guhaditya and others, especially as we get 
at a resonable date for BappE's accession in this way also. The date 
of BappE’s accession thus comes to 730 A.D. ; while by supposing .that 
some one misread igr for 791 Samvat somewhere, as Gaurishankar thinks,' 
that date comes to A.D. 734, a difference of four years only ; which may 
even be removed if we suppose that the Idar branch was founded four 
years before GuhEditya came to the throne of .Valabhl. The date of 
BappS’s birth will, depend upon the view, that we take of BappE’s age 
at accession. That the tradition that he was fifteen years old is absurd no 
body can doubt and he may be taken either 22 or 30 years old and the 
date ofBappE's birth , would be 712 A.D. or even 700 A.D. as we have 
takan it. , 

We next' come to the question of the date of BappE's accession which 
has in the above discussion been nearly answered. The oldest Mewad 
oral and written tradition gives 191. as the year of that event. From 
what point that period is to be reckoned was a riddle before Tod which 
he, as we . have seen; wrongly solved by- holding that the period should 
be computed.from the .destruction of Valabhl. We consequently computed 
the. period from the .-establishment of Valabhal rule, thinking that was 
the date of BappE’s. birth. As it now seems clear that it is the date of 
BappE's accession we have suggested another solution and that is that the 
period should be computed from the rule of Guhasena of Valabhl which 
began in 539 A;D. ; and hence the date of BappE’s accession again comes 
to be 730 A.D. Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha’s solution of the riddle is not 
acceptable according to our view as firstly the figure 191 is not given as 
that of any Samvat much less of Vikrama Samvat and secondly the idea 
that St. 791 was somewhere read wrongly by some one as St. 191 is not 
plausible, unless the very record, stone or paper is before us, ■ Moreover 
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as stated above the RaisSgar inscription which gives this period in words 
■^hundred and ninetj^ one " clearly leads to the idea that the pcnod ,s 
to be recokoned from the time of that son of Vijayabhupa from whorn the 
name ending of the long was changed from Sena to Aditjm, undoubtedh 
5 reference to the Valabhl d>ma.t>-. Unfortunately we do not find 
the name Vjiaya in the Valabhl djmastj' nor many of the names given 
in tWs inscription (Bhav. Ins. p. 150) such as PadmSditya, Siyadtya and 
so on, except ^iladitya ; which name was taken in the Valabhl d>masty 
by seven tings and by six of them in succession. We will refer to this 
list again hereafter ; but it seems to us that these names are names of 
kings either at Idar or at Nagada sprung from Guhasena of the A'alabhl 
dynast\’. There is no record about the branch at Idar and wc rely for 
this on oral tradition ; but whether the ofi-shoot family reigned at Idar or 
at Nagada does not make much diSerence. This much is certain from 
this EatsSgar stone inscription dated Samvat 1732 or A. D. 1675. that 
the Mewad tradition at least in tlie 17th century’ A.E>. computed igi 
years firom the connection of the Mewad family with the family at Valabhl 
and therefore presumably from Guhasena or Gubila whose rule began 
ill 539 A.D, This gives a date for BappS’s accession somewhere about 
730 A.D. which fits in properly %vith the end of M&n Mori’s rule at Chitod 
his inscription at Chitod being dated St. 770 or 713 A.D. as also with tlie 
inroads of the .Arabs in the inner country’ after their conquest of Sind in 
712 A.D. In short, although we have not been able to fix the date of 
Bapps’s accession with exactitude it must have been somewhere about 
730 A.D. 


Lastly we have to settle the date of BappA’s abdication. Tod gives 
this date on the basis of Mewad tradition as St. S20. But Pandit Gauri- 
shankar Ojha has pointed out that this figure ought to have been St. Sio, 
as the several records noted by him give the year in words ‘khachandradig- 
gaja. (Ekalinga Mahatmya and other records p. 270). But Gaurishankar 
has himself stated that from Bikaner records that date appears to be 
a -a panchSshtashat or 6S5 i.e.. A.D. 763 or St. S20. (Descriptive Cata- 
opie of bardic and historical manuscripts Part II. p. 63 Bikaner Stale 
cl Though thus there is a divergence of records, we think 

Tulpfl acceptable. For it is generally accepted that Bappk 


h^ar s dates, we believe that Bappa was bom m 712, came to the 


Zy for r- "^753 A.D. he had 

.V .. ^9 5 ears and was about 41 years old. We, therefore, think 


that the dates which 


we have proposed r-iz. 700. 730 and 763 for the threa 


events fit in T - r— r— auo. 703 lor ttve D 

=MicaM talb old'?" It' ">« '““E “-xi 

63 6, “tv? , ‘t'" at abdication tvould 

BittMtWs™ „ , 33 »■ 34 ycto. The 

•sdism 


pnr as 


reported to Tod, and we may place 
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Bappa’s abdication in St. 820 or A.D. 763, Although thus we have dififereds 
from Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha's views on these points, the difference is 
only slight and it cannot but be recognised that he has corrected some 
■wrong notions and based his opinions on several inscriptional recdrds 
which must be placed before the curious reader, in order that he may 
draw his own inference and that further light may be thrown on these 
dates. Minor differences being disregarded, we may take it as certain 
that Bappa was on the throne of Chitod in 750 A.D. in any case. 

3 Bappa’s Place in The Genealogy of The Guhilots. 

This topic is the most vexed topic in connection with Bappa and the 
opinion of Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar on this subject is at great variance 
with the view adopted in this volume as he identifies Bappa with Kala- 
bhoja of the genealogisies. It may be stated that there is not much dis- 
pute about this genealogy in other respects, it being generally accepted 
that the genealogy as given by the Atpura inscription recently published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhankarkar is correct with its details. The inscription 
begins •with the verse discussed at length in this volume in connection 
with the word Mahldeva. But there is also a dispute, as to who this 
Guhadatta mentioned in that verse is. 'The verse when translated 
runs as follo’ivs. “ Triumphant is Sri Guhadatta the origin of 
the Guhila family, the king who came from Anandapura and who was the 
delightor of Brahmin families. ” The inscription thereafter gives 
the successors as 2 Guhila 3, Bhoja 4, Mahendra 5, Naga 6, ^Ila - .7, 
AparSjita 8, Mahendra II and 9, KSlabhoja. Now while Pandit Gauri- 
shankar identifies Bappa Avith KBlabhoja, we have identified Guha- 
datta the founder of the family with Bappa, on the strength not only of 
tradition but of the two detailed inscriptions at Abu and Chitod. Pandit 
Gaurishankar Ojha has given a table of the several genealogies as given in 
five inscriptions at page 275, ■viz, Atpura dated V.E. 1038 2 Chitod V. E, 
1335, 3 Abu V. E. 1342, 4 Banapura V. E. 1436 and 5 Kumalgadh V. E. 
1517 ; and in three of these ■viz. Chitod, Abu and Banapura, Bappa is 
given' as the founder offthe family, Guhila being given as his son ■with des- 
ascendants Bhoja, §ila, Kalabhoja, &c, while in the fifth Kumalgadh Bappa 
is given in place of §Ila and not Kalabhoja who is given in the fourth 
degree after him. In the first Atpura inscription Bappa’s name has not 
been given at all. But as Bappa is mentioned in the very beginning in 
the Naravahana inscnption dated 1028 i.e., only six years before, it can 
not but be doubted that the Atpura inscription seems to identify Guha- 
datta ■with Bappa and therefore does not mention him separately. The 
very fact that blessing is invoked on Guhadatta and that he is said to be 
the originator of the famous family of Mewad or Guhila naturally leads lo 
the identification of Guhadatta wth Bappa. Let , us see now what difla- 
culties stand in the way of this identification inducing Pandit Gauri- 
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phankar to identify Kfilabboja w-itli Bappa and let us consider whether 
these difiicultics are insuperable. 

The first and foreriiost difficulty is that caused by the dates of the 
inscriptions of §ila and Aparfijita t%vo names in this genealogy viz., V. E. 
703 and 718 or A.D. 646 and 661. Since Bappa’s probable date of 
acesssion is 730 A.D. and since he was unquestionably on the throne of 
Chitod in 750 A.D., he cannot be taken to be an ancestor of the Sila of 
A.D. or the Aparfijita of 6G1 A.D. but must be treated as their 

descendant two or three degroas later. But there is notliing in these 

inscriptions of ^ila and AparajUa to show that they are the Idngs of 
the same name in the Alpura gcncalogj*. They may bo Guhila-variigis .but 
the name Guhila is also one which frequently recurs. For we actually 
find Guhila recurring more than once in the ChStsu inscription as 

also Bhatripatta and other names. The real vital question would thus 

be, arc these kings ^ila and Aparajita whose inscriptions dated A.D. 646 
and 6G1 have been found, Guhila’s ancestors or descendants ? 

First we think that Guhila is both a son of Bappa and an ancestor- 
Tlie Chitod and Abu inscriptions distinctly state that Guhila was a son 
of Bappa and Bappfi retired in his favour. They also state that the 
family was named Guhilota from him. ^flT^fcicn 

. It docs not seem to us proper that these inscriptions 
of so old a date as St. 1332 and 1341 should be disregarded in this 
matter. The expression Guhilagotra-Narendrachandra appearing in the 
Naravnliana inscription dated V. F. 1028 maj’ be explained in two ways ; 
cither that BappS was a moon among lungs of the Guhila gotra referring 
to lungs after him, surpassing them as tlie moon surpasses stars, or that 
BappS. was a moon to kings in the Guliilagotra referring to kings before 
him at Nagada born in the family of Guhila bom of the Valabhi king 
Guhasena or of Guhasena himself. There docs not appear to us any 
doubt as to the fact of there being two Guhilas, one before Bappa and 
the other a son of BappS. The previous kings were called Guhilas and 
the subsequent kings Guhilots (Guliilaputras.) Probably this name was 
adopted to distinguish the subsequent Idngs from the previous kings. 

In this manner practically, there remains no difference between the 
Atpura Inscription of 1034 and the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of 1334 
and 1342. If some kings are omitted in the latter they might iiave been 
omitted because of their unimportance. The most glaring difference 
arises in the beginning if we take Guhadatta as none else but Guhila in 
the Atpura inscription and therefore Bapp 5 , as king Kalabhoja many 
degrees after him. In our view there is nothing in the first verse of the 
Atpura inscription to prevent us from taking Guhadatta as distinct from 
Guhila; the expression Guhadatta " tlie origin of Guhila family ” does not 
necessarily equate Guhadatta rvith Guhila. The family known subse- 
quently as Guhila family was started by Guhadatta whose son Guhila 
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gave his name to the family. Moreover the words Jayati Sri " May he 
triumph " indicate that Guhadatta was a very great Idng . If BappS is 
brought down the list and identified with'Kalabhoja what is it that made 
Guhadatta great or even'Guhila great? The memorable exploit of Bapp 5 
in founding an independent kingdom at Chitod goes not to the founder 
of the family but to a descendant many degrees below ! ! 1 

Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar has seen this defect and tries to show that 
Guhila alias Guhadatta was himself an illustrious king whose coin has 
been found near Agra indicating that his rule extended as far as. that 
place (p. 283). These coins were found as many as 2000 and could not 
have been taken there from Mewad but they must have been current 
there as is inferred by Carlylle himself the editor (Cunningham’s Archreo- 
logical Sun'ey Report Vol. W p. 95). We have referred to this volume 
and find that this Guhila in Carlylle’s opinion could not be the Guhila 
of the Atpura inscription. If Slla and Apar§.jita are taken to be his 
descendants as Gaurishankar takes them, the date of Guhila falls some- 
where about A.D. 598. (We must remember that in this line we cannot use 
the 20 years average but only about 12 5'6ars and deducting 48 years for 
4 generations from 646 A.D. we come to 598 A.D.) . PratSpavardhana was 
a great king in Northern India at this time and the Maukhari familj’’ of 
Kanauj was also very powerful and hence Guhila could not have extend- 
ed his sway as far as Agra. If we take 20, years average and more and 
throwing back Guhila fifty years place him somewhere about 540 A.D. he 
cannot be distinct from Guhila or Guhasena of the Valabhi familj* him- 
self. In fact Carllyle himself suggests this when. he obsem’es. '' Up- 
"•ards of 2000 coins were dug up at Agra in 1869, all bearing an inscrip- 
tion in an ancient western form of the Sanskrit character which I read 
plainly as 'Guhila Sri’ or 'Sri Guhila.’ These might possibly be coins of 
Sri Gohidit or Guhila, the founder of the Guhilot d3’nasty of Mewar of A.D. 
750, if it were not that the characters which compose the inscription on 
these coins appear to me to be of too ancient a form for such -a late date. 
Could these coins then possiblj' be attributable to the earlier Gohila or 
GrahUditya or Guh 5 .ditya of the same race the son of Silaiditya of the ex- 
pelled dj-nast}- of Valabhi or Saurashtra, the exact date of whose reign is 
not certain but who probably lived about the sixth century of the Christian 
era.” Valabhi or Saurashtra history was not well elucidated in the days 
of Carllyle, but it is to be remembered that he thought that the com 
was as old as the sixth centurj’ and was attributable to the first Guhadatta 
the origiator of the Guhilot branch. We now know for certain that 
Guhasena ruled from 539 to 569 A.D. and that he was an indepednent 
long ha\-ing declared his independence of the Gupta empire which was then 
dying. He or his son a Guhila may very’ probably have extended his 
sway as far as Agra in the moribund state of the Gupta empire, and before 
the Vardhanas or the Maukharis had become powerful. It seems, there- 
fore, very probable that there were two Guhila* who were fsmous, one 
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preceding Bappa and the other following him viz. his son. It is therefore 
possible to explain the inscription of Sila and Aparajita as those of two 
kings preceding Bappa and to hold that the Sila and Aparajita mentioned 
in the Atpura inscription are descendants of Bappa. 

It is necessary to advert here to the Chatsu inscription again as it 
makes mention of the Guhila vamia and as it is looked upon as the 
same Guhila vam$a as that of hlewad. Now this inscription gives 
12 kings from Bhatripatta as follows : — i Isanabhata, 2 Upendrabhata, 
3 Guhila, 4 Dhanika, 5 Auka, 6 Krishnaraja, 7 Sanakaragana, 8 Harsha- 
mja, 9 Guhila, 10 Bhatta ii Baladitj’a and 12 Vigraharaja. Now vith 
regard to Harsharaja it is stated that "he conquered kings in the north and 
presented with great devotion horses to Bhoja.” Tin's evidences not only 
that he was a feudatorj’’ of Bhoja, but also shows that his date must be 
somewhere about S40 A.D., Bhoja being properlj”^ identified by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar with the Bhoja Pratihara of the Imperial line of Kanauj. Now 
if we count back eight generations to Bhatripatte the first king, his date 
comes to be somewhere about (S40-160) 680 A.D. Now this clearly takes 
him some generations before Bappa himself of 750 A.D. whei-eas the first 
Bhatripatta of the Guhilot djmasty given in Atpura inscription is 6 gener- 
ations after even Kalabhoja sought to be identified with Bappa. Bhatri- 
patta is therefore a name which appears both before and after Bappa, in 
the Guliila vamia. His Guhila vamia is, therefore, different from the 
variiaa given in the Atpura inscription for we find no Bhati-ipatte between 
Guhadatta or Guhila and Kalabhoja. It is therefore certain that the 
Guhilavamla of which the Chatsu inscription makes mention is a vaiiila 
which preceded GSo A.D. and leads us to the same Guhila vaiiila of which^ 
Sila and Aparajita of 646 A.D. may have been members and wliich was 
started by Guhila or Guhasena of the Valabhi dynasty The Guhila 
vamia mentioned therein caimot be started bj* the Gulula of the 
Atpura inscription as seems to be taken by- Gaurishankar (p. 2S3). 

The second difficulty (which also presented itself before Dr. D, K. 
Bhandarkar and which led him to identify Bappa with KhommSna 
son of Kalabhoja) is presented by the shortness of the average 
reign per lung which we get if we identify Guhadatta with Bappa. 
Bappa’s reign ended in 763 A.D. and if we regard Sila and 
Aparajita as kings subsequent and different from those whose 
inscriptions have been found, since Bhatripatta II, whose inscriiition has 
been found dated 1000 V.E. or 043 A.D. is the sixteenth decendant 
from Guhila, we get for 15 intervening reigns a period of iSo years or an 
average of about 12 vears per reign. This is very short and Buandarkar 
would identify* Bappa with Khonimana I, talung an average of 20 or 
22 years. But as we have said before, to overhaul a regular genealogy 
merely for the purpose of recurring the usual average is not proper. Tor 
we actually’ see that the average for the next 4 or 5 reigns is even less than 
what wc have obtained. For Saktikuinara's inscription is dated 103S 
V.E. and Bhatripatte II’s 1000 V.E. .During 38 years we have four reigns 
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or an average’ of 9 years according to the Atpura inscription iteelf. On 
the other hand if we identify Kalabhoja with BappS whose accession date 
is 734 A.D. and take Slla whose inscription of 646 A.D; has been found 
as his a,ncestpr in the Atpura line, we have only three kings before him and 
we shall have to' assign about 88 years for three reigns giving an average 
of about 30 years ; which Pandit Gaurishankar thinks is not unbeUevablo 
from the reigns of Akbar, Jehangir'and Shahjahan. But if long reigns 
are not uncommon, short reigns are also not uncommon ; for example, the 
Peishwas ruled for about 100 years only and were i Balaji, 2 Bajirao, 3 
Nanasaheb, 4 Madhavrao, 5 Narayanarao, 6 Savai Mahdhavrao and 7 
Bajirao II in all 7 which gives us an average of about 14 years. Itis there- 
fore not proper to distrust genealogies for the averages which’ they give 
and reject evidences of ancient inscriptions merely to secure any parti- 
cular average, witiiout any further reason. 

It may perhaps be suggested that if Guhadatta in the disputed verso 
of the Atpura inscription be taken to be distinct from Guhila as we do, he 
with 2 Guhila, 3 Bhoja, 4 Mahendra and 5 Naga may be taken to precede 
Sila, supposing him to be the Sila of the inscription of St. 703 or A.D. 646 
and supposing Ella’s reign began about 640 A.D., by about 100 years at 
20 years per reign and hence Guhadatta may be identified mth Guhasena 
of the Valabhi dynasty whose reign began about 539 A.D, The same result 
follows if the pediree down to Kalabhoja identified with Bapp 5 whose 
reign began about 734 A.D. be taken as we have i Guhadatta, 2 Guhila, 

3 Bhoja, 4 Mahendra, 5 Naga, 6 Sila,. 7 Aparajita and 8 Mahendra II or 
8 reigns which at 25 years per reign will take us back 200 years i. e., to 
534 A.D. I, e,, to the date of Guhasena of the Valabhi dynasty. This in 
fact would- not be unwelcome in one way as the Atpura inscription would 
properly begin with a praise of that king of the Valabhi family from whom 
the Atpura branch has always been believed to have been sprung. It 
is not quite certain whether Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar looks upon Guhila 
or Guhadatta of the Atpura inscription as identical mth the Guhasena 
of the Valabhi dynasty; He probably looks upon, that Guhadatta as 
some Guhila yet unidentified whose coins were found near Agra. But even 
if he or any one identifies this Guhadatta with Guhasena of the Valabhi 
dynasty, we yet think that this identification, plausible and acceptable 
though it may be, does not satisfy the requirements of the case. For 
in the first place there is then no mention in the Atpura inscription of 
BappS, whose great exploit in acquiring Chitod was memorable. His name 
even is not mentioned nor also this exploit against the name of Kalabhoja, 
nor any blessing invoked on him at the beginning of the inscription or. in 
the middle. Ihwas impossible to ignore Bappa. or his great exploit alto- 
gether in the Atpura inscription of, V. E. 1038 when we know that only 
6 years before in the Naravahana inscription Bappa is mentioned by that 
name and he is described' there as the most illustriouB of the Guhila kings, 
ccondly the epithet •' Anandapura-vinirgata ” cannot apply to Guhasena 
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ol Valablil. For Valabbi ia uot yet sliown to have had tius name also. 
Anandapura is tho name of many towns and notably of Vadnagar and had 
Guhadatta been taken to be a Brahmin come from Vadnagar, it would 
have applied to him properly. But as it is certain that Guhadatta 
was not a Brahmin and had not come from Vadnagar, tho expression 
'* come from Anandapura or Nagada ” would well apply to Bappa. 
who going from that capital conquered Chitod. Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar has in his usual way ignored the word ' tad ' used in the Chitorgadh 
inscription (p. 170 Bengal R. A. S. New series Vol. V) when he 
translates the line jlyBd &c. as " May Anandapura be victorious which 
shines " Ax., whereas the translation ought to have been " May ihai 
Anandapura be victorious,” meaning thereby the Anandapura des- 
cribed in the previous verso (8) viz. NSgahrada. There is not the 
slightest doubt (sec Bhav. Insc. p. 74, 75) that this verse in tho 
Chitorgadh inscription clearly states that the ^dpra BappS came 
from Anandapura alias NSgahrada. It is well known that Ananda- 
pura is the name of more than one town and NSgahrada is one 
of these. Bappa 's coming from Vadanagaris neither contemplated by 
the Chitod Ins. of V. E. 1332 nor by the Atpura inscription. There- 
fore, we maintain that the epithets 'come from Anandapura or Nagaday' 
is an epithet which can well apply ^to Bapp 5 alone who from thence 
conquered the fortress of Chitod. It would not apply to Guhasena of 
Valabhl at all nor to any other Guhila who may have ruled in Nagada 
itself. The word ' vinirgata ’ shows that the man originally came from 
one place and went to another and hence applies to BappB properly 
who went from Nagada to Chitod. Similarly the epithet ' viprakula- 
nandana ' applies to BappS appropriately. The word is no doubt used 
for the sake of alliter.ation (Anandapura and Anandana) but the epithet 
' delighter of Brahmin families ’ refers to the highly reh'gious tendencies 
of Bappa, to his devotion to Brahmins and ascetics. Hence we think that 
the line is an appropriate description of Bapp 5 and it would be absurd 
to think that the Atpura inscription giving the whole Mewad dynasty 
spoke not a word about BappS or his great exploit. It seems, there- 
fore, proper to hold that in this introductoiy verse we have a descrip- 
tion of BappS and putting together the NSravahana, the Atpura and 
the Chitod inscriptions, we may believe that Guhadatta or BappS was 
the greatest monarch of the family and hence was looked upon as the 
founder and that Guhila was his son. 

It remains to consider how the name Guhadatta in this verse 
may have been used for BappS. We have stated that BappS was 
his usual name and not given to him as founder of the family 
(p. 76). But it is possible that he may have had another name jn 
consonance with his family tradition and that name might have 
been Guhadatta which is specially mentioned in this Atpura inscrip- 
tion to show his family connection. BappS according to our ^'iew 
belonged to a branch family from the Valabhl family reigning at 
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Nagada and according to the Raisagar inscription detailed above the 
kings of this Guhila vamsa called themselves b}' names' ending in 
Aditya. Tliese names from the beginning are given therein as i Pad- 
madit3’a; s Sivaditya, 3 Haradatta, 4 Snjasadit5’a, 5 Suraukhaditya, 

6 Somadatta, 7 SilSditj^a, S Ke5havadit5'a, 9 NagSditj'a, 10 Bhoga- 
ditj'a, II Devaditj’-a, 12 Asaditj’a, 13 ICalabhojaditv’a, Guhaditj’-a. 

" These are the 14 Aditj'as '' so sa5^s the Raisagar inscription and “ the 
eldest son of the last v.-as Bappa ” (Bhav. Ins. p. 150), Now probably 
these are imaginary names but the name Si]adit3'a occurs therein and 
the inscription found dated 703 V. E. is of one Snadit3'a and not of 
Sfla (sec Report Western circle for 1909 p. 48 referred to by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar Indian Antiquar5’ XXXIX). It must be borne in mind 
that the tradition is that the Valabhl kings separating from Valabhl 
were called for 14 generations b3’’ names ending in Adit3’a and these 
names are given with Aditya at the end. When from Bappa and his 
son Guhila a new branch began, so to sa3', the names never used Adit3-a 
at the end and accordingl3' we find in the Atpura inscription no name 
ending in Adit3'a. The Sila, therefore, mentioned therein may be 
taken to be difierent from the Siladitya whose inscription of V, E, 
703 has been found. But what we chiefl3’- draw the attention of the 
reader to here is that the last name among the fourteen is Guhaditya, 
We also find that in one or two names the ivord Adit3'a is changed info 
datta probably for the sake of eas3' pronunciation. ' It is, therefore, 
natural that Bappa may have had a name in the beginning ending in 
Adit3'a itself, softened into datta ; nay we even think that Guliadatta 
in this first verse of the Xtpura inscription stands for Gubadit3'a and i.s 
used in this form to suit the exigency of the metre. Bappa was prac- 
ticall3' the last and the greatest of the Adit3'a kings of Nagada and 
having conquered the famous Chitod fortress and established himself 
in the sovereignt}' of the Ziloris, he became the starter of a new line of 
kings which became known through Guliila, liis Son and successor. 
Such is our view of this %"ersc and this inscription and we place it before 
the reader with some diffidence, differing as we do from the view of 
Gaurishankar Ojha. We jna3' state in the end again that we are not 
justified in giving up the Atpura inscription of V. E. 1035 as amplified 
by the Abu and Chitod inscriptions of V.E. 1332 and 1341 and as 
repeated again in the Banapura Inscription V. E. 1496 which terBel3’ 
gives the genealogy as follows i Sri Bappa 2 Sri Guhila 3 Bhoja 4 
Mabendra 5 Slla 6Kalabhoja 7 Bhatripatte 8 Sinha &c. It must be 
pointed out that if later inscriptions change the order a little, they 
are to be corrected by previous inscriptions. The rule of Purva- * 
praraan3'a applies forcibl3' to inscriptions also but unless statements 
!n inscriptions are unbelievable or contradicted by older inscriptions, 
they must be believed. Hence we are not prepared to identify BappS. 
either with Kalabhoja or with Khommana but place him at the hea^ 
ot tlie genealogy’ given b3’ the Atpura inscription. 



APPENDIX VI. 

Nora.— RECENT RESEARCH AND THE LIGHT IT THROWS 
ON THE HISTORY OF THIS PERIOD. 

I 

Professor ■\’e]anknr of Wilson College, Bomba}’ has recently dis- 
covered a copper-plate grant made by a Silahara king of Thana in Saka 
915 or A.D. 993, which will shortly be published by him, but which we 
have had an opportunity of inspecting before publication ; and we were 
surprised to find therein not only a complete genealog}' of the RSshtra- 
kSta.s of lifalkhed, wlio were the overlords of these Silaharas of Thana 
but a correct reflection of the political condition of India in the tenth 
century A.D. It must be remembered that this grant was made after 
the fall of the Rashtrakuta d}’nasty in about 974 A.D., and the grant 
actually contains expressions of sorrow over the destruction of Ralta- 
rajya b.v Tailapa. This clearly shows how the rule of the Rashtrakutas 
was popular e\'en among the feudator}’ chiefs ; for who would be disposed 
to deplore the downfall of their overlords after the destniction of their 
power ? The genealogy given in this copper-plate grant, of the Rashtra- 
kutas does not differ from the one we have giv’en. Thus we are assured 
that the genealogj* hitherto accepted is substantially coiTCCt. The grant 
liighly extols lung Krishna, grand-father of Kakkala in whose reign the 
Rashtrakuta power came to an end and declares that his sovereign t}* was 
accepted b}’ the whole of India from the Himalaya to Ceylon and from 
the western to the eastern ocean. .-Vs this eulog}* comes from a grant 
made b}’' an entirely different line of kings and after the loss of their 
power by the Rashtrakutas, it may be taken to be based on substantial 
truth. In the following sloka* the exact political condition of India at 
this time is portrayed. " The Chola trembled with fear and the lord of 
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“It may be noted that Gajapati and Hayapati became in later tim^c 
hereditary title* of certain lines of Kings. 
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, elepliants slipped into the ravines of the Ganges. The lord of horses was 
sorely troubled while Andhra took refuge in mountain holes. The king 
of the Pandyas was foiled and the kings of maritime countries took, to the 
sea. When Krishna took the field, all kings lost the colour of their faces." 
We recognise here the power of the Cholas just rising, while the lord of 
elephants was the king of Bengal and the lord of horses was the king of 
Kanauj. Wo have already noted that Kanauj was strong in cavalry and 
Bengal in elephant force. Andhra and Pandya were the next important 
kingdoms in India but fast declining as we shall see in the next volume. 

■' It is not strange, therefore, to conceive that the supreme power of 
Krishna the nth Rashtrakuta lung was felt all over India. 

. <. 

The Bhadana grant of the same J^ilahSra king has already been pub- 
lished in Ep. Ind. III. (p. 257) and contains similar expressions of regret 
over the fall of the RSshtrakuta kingdom. But it is dated four years 
later viz., 997 A.D. and though it extols the power of the same liirishna 
and gives the whole line of the RSahtrakutas, it does not contain the above 
quoted verse about Krishna and hence the importance of the earlier 
grant. 

In these grants as in some others, the kingdom of the Rhshtrakttas is 
distinctly called Rattarajya and Ratta means clearly the MarSthas. 
The latter word- came into use generally hereafter. The Rattarajya men- 
tioned in the Skanda Pirrana is this very kingdom of the Rashtrakutas 
and Skanda Purana therefore cannot have been composed before their 
rule i. e., before 750 A. D. 

II. Pratihara Line. 

II. Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha has recently published a new 
Pratihara inscription which adds a further king to the Pratihara genea- 
logy named Mahendrapala II. (See Pratapgadh Inscription Ep. Ind. 
XIV p. 182). The inscription is dated 1003 (A.D. 946) as the figure is 
read by Pandit Gaurishankar and it redtes the whole genealogy from 
Maharaja DevaSakti, giving the mother of each king and his favourite 
deity as usual. -The genealogy of the Pratihara Imperial line given at 
page 1 13 does not give Mahendrapala II who makes this Pratapgadh 
grant and who is stated therein to be a son of Vinayakapala. Now 
the Khajuraho inscription of YaSovarman (Ep. Ind. I) speaks of Haya- 
pati Devapaia son of Herambapala ; and this Devapaia is considered to 
bo the same Devapaia spoken of in the Siyadoni Inscription (Ep. Ind. I) 
of Sariivat 1005 or A.D. 948 as meditating on the feet of Kshitipaia. But 
Pandit Gaurishankar thinks that these. two can not be the same persons 
as Hayapati is not a title of the Pratihara kings of Kanauj. However 
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on this point we may bo certain tliat by 'Hayapati only kings of Kanauj 
are meant. As we have already shown, they were, even according to the 
accounts of Arab travellers, strong in cavalry and wo find in the above 
5 illh 5 ra grant the word VajiSa used clearly wth reference to the king of 
Kanauj. Hence though Kanauj kings had not the title ' hayapati,’ nor 
did they call themselves so, other kings and their documents described 
them usually as ‘ lords of horses ’ much as the Rashtrakutas called the 
Pratiharas Gurjaras though the latter did not call themselves so. We may, 
therefore, feel sure that the Haj'apati Devap ala son of Herambapala 
spoken of in the lOiajuraho inscription from whom the image of Vaikuntha 
was obtained by Yaiovannan is the same Devapala spoken of in the 
Siyadoni inscription as son of Shitipala and ruhng from Kanauj. The 
genealogy which Pandit Gaurishaukar Ojha gives on the supposition that 
the Devapaias are different need not, therefore, be considered. But the 
genealogy which ho gives on the supposition that the two are one must 
be given here, and it is as follows. 

VII Mahendraplla I 
( 903, 909 A. D. ) 


1 


1 

1 

IX Bhoja II 

X MahlpSla, or KshitipSla 

910 

alias HerambapSla or VinSyakapSla 


917, 931 and 941 

1 

• 1 

Mahendrapala II 

1 1 

XII DevapSla XIII VijayapUla 

946 

948 9G0 

1 


I 

XIV Rfijyapala 


1018 


We may, however, add two observations. It is possible that I\Iahen- 
drapSla may bo another name of Devapala himself as the date 946 is very 
near 948 a certain date of DevapSla ; and Mahendra is only an ampUfica- 
tion of Deva. Secondly, a difficulty is further presented by the fact that 
the Ivhajuraho inscription above noted and dated Samrat ion or 954 
A. D. ends with the expression " In the reign of VinayakapSla” as stated 
at page 12S of this volume. We ha^^3 there stated that the Chandellas 
still nominally recognised the suzerainty of Vin 5 yakp 5 la alias MahTpiila 
Avho was then dead. But if we be]ieve.that this was a reference to a liting 
^*in 5 yakap&la on the throne of Kanauj also acknowledged as emperor, 
like the last Mogul emperor acknowledged bj’ the MarSthas and the En- 
glish, wc shall have to suppose that Devapala had a son named VinSyaka- 
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pala who was ou the throne of Kanauj in 954 A.D. and who after a short 
reign was succeeded by his uncle Vija}’'apala whose certain date is 960 
A.D. from the Raj or inscription of ' Mathanadeva (Ep. Ind. III). Until 
further light is thrown on this part of the Pratihara genealogy by fresh 
epigraphic records, we may, however, accept the genealogy as proposed, 
by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar. 

It is important to add that Mahendrapala II signs the grant as Srivi- 
dagdha or simply Vidagdha. This epithet, might lead to his possible 
identification with Devapala. No record of Devapala has yet been 
found. Smith in his table of Pratihara documents in J. R. A. S. 1909 p. 33. 
only refers to the Siyadoni and the Khajuraho inscriptions for evidence 
of Devapala. It would be interesting to find what epithet Devapala 
had taken for signature 011 documents as the custom appears to be with 
all Pratihara emperors. 


III. Paraniara Line. 

The above Pratapgadh inscription (Ep. Ind. XVI) has caused another 
riddle, and that about the Paramaras of Dhar. A sun temple probably 
built at Pratapgadh by a Chahamana Chief Indraraja was granted 
a village at his request by one Madhava son of Damodara who calls 
himself -Mahasamanta and Mahadandanayaka in Ujjain under ^rividag- 
dha (Mahendrapala II). And the grant is made at Ujjain and signed by 
both Madhava and Srividagdha. It is not dated, yet its date must be 
somewhere about the date of the previous document viz., A.D. 946. Now 
this shows that Malwa with its capital Ujjain was still under 
Kanauj. But we have held that Krishna had founded the power of 
the Paramaras in Malwa and at Ujjain already in about 910 A.D. (p. 119) ; 
how could ^ladhava then be a Viceroy of the Kanuaj Pratiharas about 
94G A.D. ? Of course this in one way confirms our view that the Para- 
maras had not come to iMalwa before Krishna of 910 A.D. But it goes 
to show that even Krishna must be put later or that hladhava was allowed 
to pose as Viceroy of the Pratiharas in Ujjain, while Krishna was 
virtually his own master. The suzerainty of decaying empires is often 
seen acknowledged bj', habit or for the satisfaction of people, before it 
is finally disowned. Even the English for long acknowledged the 
, overlordship of the Mogul emperor over Bengal though they were its real 
masters and had merely for people's satisfaction leased its Dhvani from 
the Emperor of Delhi. 


IV. Rashtrakuta Line. 

In a recent Rashtrakuta record jjublished in Ep. Ind. XIV. p. 125, 
Dr. Sukthankar following Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar says that Krishna 
succeeded Dantidurga by natural succession and not by uprooting him as 
surmised by Fleet from the Baroda grant. We have referred to this 
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controvcrsj' at page 145 of tliis volume and stated at the end of the para 
that we may accept the story of Dantidurga being uprooted by Krishna 
though given in one grant onl}*. Mr. Sukthankar in publishing this 
new inscription of Krishna I, dated gaka 694 or A. D. 772 says that 
as Krishna himself says nothing vTong about Dantidurga, the story of 
his getting into evil vays and his eventual supression may be disbeliev- 
ed. Wc think after looking into the several documents that the story 
Ciaj' be accepted vnth some variation. The Baroda grant which is dated 
S12 A. D. i. c., only 40 years later cannot be set aside altogether. There 
can be no reason why a false statement should have been made so shortly 
after Krishna. An)* statement in an inscription should be given its due 
weight unless wc can show how an erroneous idea might have arisen. 
Now this account may verj' easily have been forgotten in later times or 
may have been omitted from a sense of propriety. The Karda grant 
which is dated 972 A.D. may have made, after 200 years, the mistaken 
statement that Dantidurga left no issue since his uncle ICrisna succeeded 
him and we ma3’ believe that Dantidurga left behind him a son who was 
ill-bchavcd and who consequently was set aside bj’ liis powerful uncle 
Krishna. The words in the Baroda grant are vide enough to admit 
this possibility; ^ 

mentions only a Vam&j’a or a person to whom inheritance goes and may 
include a son of Dantidurga. This indeed lays down a good maxim viz : 
that anj’ rightful heir, if he is unfit to govern by his licencious behaviour' 
should be sot aside by the ne.\t heir for the benefit of the family 
We sec that this was done at the verj' next step; for we are told that 
Ityishna’s elder son Govinda was immersed in sensual pleasures and was 
therefore set aside bj' his j’ounger brotlicr Dhruva (Dcoli grant). In fact 
a battle was fought between them according to the Paithan grant (Ep. 
Ind. III. p. 167) which states that Dhruva defeated liis brother Govinda 
tliough assisted by Kanchi, Ganga, Vengi and Maiava. TJ[iis also shows 
that outsiders are readj' enough to interfere in internecine quarrels ; but 
it also shows tliat the Rajputs who came to the front about this period 
were men of strong moral fibre and the people also sided with \irile and 
well-conducted claimants. It may, in short, be accepted tliat though 
Dantidurga was not himself ill-behaved nor was himself uprooted b}' 
Krishna, his son most probabl}' was from the Baroda grant.* 


* The several records of the RSshtrakutas in order of date are as follows : 

I The recently published Bhandik plates of ICrishna I (Ep. In. XIV 
772 A.D. 2. Paithan grant (Ep. In. III. 167) of 794 A.D. 3. Baroda grant 
(Ind. Ant. XII. p. 162) of 812 A.D. %. Bagumra-grant (Ind. Ant. XII. 
p. 187) of 867 A.D. 5. Alas plates of Govind III. (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 209) 

and Samangad plates (ditto) of 7. KardS grant (Ind. Ant. XII. 

p. 267) of 972 A.D. etc. 

45 
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V. Palas of Bengal; 

Mr. Bannerji lias republished the smagachhi grant of Vigrahapala 
III. which had been half published by Kielhom years ago. In the pre- 
sent edition of the grant (Ep. Ind. XV. p. 295) we get the same genealogy 
of the Palas with an additional name Jayapala who is said to be a son of 
VSkpala, brother of Dharmapala. (See genealogy given at page 143 of 
this volume.) His son was Vigrahapala I, who is mentioned in this genea- 
logy which onwards is the same. It may further be noted that the donor 

of this grant '^’igrahapala HI, is distinctly said to be a Buddhist. 

\ 

W. Malkhed. 

I recently visited Malhhed (not Malkhed) which is identified with 
Manyakhefe the capital of the Rashtraku-^ of the Deccan. I found 
no trace of any large dty described as '• vying with the dty of gods. ’’ 
Nor can a dty exist here for the Kangini river which runs by Malkhed, 
though large, runs dry in the hot season and in Malkhed itself there are 
no wells ; nor can there be any as the ground is rocky and the rock appears 
to be very deep. The only thing which seems favourable is that there is 
an extensive fort at the confluence of a large stream with the Kangini 
river on a natural eminence ,* which, standing in a vast plane country 
must have commanded it in andent days when there was no canon. 
The present fort is, however, said to have been built by a Mahomedan 
Sardar, named Mujaffar and hence called Mujaffar KUa. The fort is an 
extensive one and the present Jagirdar resides therein and the vast 
space inside the fort can contain a population of about 5000 souls. It is 
full of debris but there is a remnant of a Jain sanctuary and also a 
Vaishnava Muth of about the thirteenth century. Oral tradition states 
that -Mujafiar obtained the place from a Jain chief by stratagem. It is 
likely that there might ha've been an old fort at the place and Mujaf- 
far only rebuilt it. And that fort like the fort of Ila3'agad built bj’’ 
Sivaji and made his capital might have been selected by the Eashtra- 
kutas as a strong commanding place, for their capital, even without a 
large dty outside it.* The statement of an Arab traveller that the capital 
was surrounded by mountains is no doubt inapplicable to Malkhed as the 
place is situated in a perfectly plain country. But if we can believe that 
the word mountains in the translation is incorrect and in the original 
Arabic, the word is merely ‘ rocky ground ' then the description is 
correct as the ground in and about Malkhed is entireky stony and unfit 
for movements of cavalry. The fort can be held or attacked by infantry 
alone. Taking all these facts into consideration I think, however, that 
the identification of Malkhed with Manyakhefe is still problematica]. 

* In andent times, a stong fort was the sine qua non of capaital 
not a dty. 


End of Vol. II, 
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